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SIR WEMYSS REID’S LIFE OF MR. GLADSTONE. 


NOW READY.—Complete in one vol., price 7s. 6d.; or, in two vols., handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, price 9s. 


THE LIFE OF W. E. GLADSTONE. 














Edited by SIR WEMYSS REID. 


The Contributors include F. H. HIRST, Canon MAcCOLL, Rev. W. TUCKWELL, G. W. E. RUSSELL, HENRY W. LUCY, ARTHUR 
J. BUTLER, ALFRED F. ROBBINS, and other Writers. Profusely Illustrated by leading Artists and from authentic Photographs 
of Documents, &c., illustrating events in the Life. 


The Daily News says :—“ This Life of Mr. Gladstone is of permanent value.” 

The Daily Chronicle says :—“ Full of interesting personal reminiscences.” 

The Westminster Gazette says :—“ It is admirably comprehensive.” 

Punch says :—‘‘ Accomplished upon a new and onstientarty appropriate plan.” 

The Sheffield Independent says :— Most complete and satisfactory.” 

The Glasgow Herald says :—“ An ideal and popular life well and copiously illustrated.” 





NOW READY.—Complete in Five Parts, price is. each; or in one vol., price 7s. 6d. 
CASSELL’S FINE ART WORK. 


ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 1899. 


The work contains Reproductions of IMPORTANT ACADEMY PICTURES that will appear in NO OTHER 
PUBLICATION, The Pictures ae SUFFICIENTLY LARGE to give an excellent idea of the originals, and 
are beautifully printed on FINE ART Paper. ; 
The Daily Telegraph says:—“ In ‘ Royal Academy Pictures’ is to be seen the very perfection of process printing, and the 
volume of 200 pages contains sufficient reproductions to make it thoroughly representative.” 
The Westminster Gazette says :—“ The most perfect representation of the Academy ever placed within reach of the public.” 
The Guardian says :—“ The most careful work of the kind.” 
Vanity Fair says :—‘ Very beautiful are the blocks herein contained, the printing and paper being quite perfect.” 
The Yorkshire Post says:—“ The work is produced in perfect style.” 
The Leeds Mercury says :—“ The principal pictures hung in the Royal Academy Exhibition are reproduced on a magnifi- 
cent scale by Messrs. Cassell and Co....... Weasts all the reproductions are full-page, a fact which permits of the expression 
of the beauties of the originals in the completest form of which black and white is capable.” 








DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
NOW READY.—Complete in two handsome vols., price 9s. each. 


THE QUEEN’S EMPIRE. 


A Pictorial Record in which the Modes of Government, National Institutions, Forms of Worship, Methods of Travel, Sports, Reerea- 
tions, Occupations, and Home Life of the Inhabitants of the British Empire are faithfully and vividly portrayed. With about 
SEVEN HUNDRED MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATIONS, 

beautifully reproduced from authentic Photographs, and printed on Plate Paper, with Descriptive Text. 
The St. James's Gazette says :—“ A wonderfully complete and picturesque record of ‘The Queen’s Empire.’ ” 
The Spectator says :—“ Nothing could more forcibly present the extent and variety of the British Empire than this 
admirable work.” _ 
The Pall Mall Gazette says :—“It is a most striking collection ; an education in Imperialism, presenting in its very 
contrasts a fascination that carries one through the ever-changing panorama with undiminished interest from start to finish.” 


THE NOVEL OF THE DAY IS 
MAX PEMBERTON’S BRILLIANT STORY, 


THE GARDEN OF SWORDS. 


Price 6s. 
The Daily Chronicle says :—“ An engrossing romance.” 
The Daily Mail says:—“ There need be no hesitation in saying that ‘The Garden of Swords’ is, beyond computation, 
Mr. Max Pemberton’s most significant literary achievement.” 
Vanity Fair says:—“Certainly it is the best thing Mr. Pemberton has done. He takes the reader with him. He convinces.” 
The Sheffield Independent says:—“ Mr. Max Pemberton’s latest story is, in our opinion, much the best that he has 
ever written.” 

















*,* The First Large Edition has already been exhausted, and the Reprint is now on Sale. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London; Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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THE BEST FICTION 


FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


AT A WINTER'S FIRE. 
AT A WINTER'S FIRE. 
AT A WINTER’S FIRE. 


By BERNARD CAPES, 
Author of “The Lake of Wine,” &c. 
Crown 8vo0, cloth, 6s. 

“Mr. Capes has a very pretty turn for fantastic romance, as readers of ‘The 
Lake of Wine’ will gratefully admit, and his gifts of invention are set off bya 
grace of style which reminds us agreeably of R. L. Stevenson.”’—Spectator. 

“Has the charm of eeriness and of the play of a somewhat mystical and 
fantastical imagination....There is a story that Poe might have invented.” 

—Scotsman. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


A MILLIONAIRE’S DAUGHTER. 
A MILLIONAIRE’S DAUGHTER. 
A MILLIONAIRE’S DAUGHTER. 


By PERCY WHITE, 
Author of “Mr. Bailey-Martin,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Excellent workmanship and clever writing decidedly mark ‘A Millionaire's 
Daughter.’ The chief characters are brilliantly individualised, and an admirable 
dramatic propriety is the governing spirit of the book....The end is what every 
reader would have it to be, though none may foresee it, and a veritable triumph.” 

—Daily Chronicle. 


“A delightful book, which even the most exacting may enjoy. It is brisk, it is 


bright....The dialogue is always amusing.” —Literature. 


THE LITTLE LEGACY, 
THE LITTLE LEGACY, 
THE LITTLE LEGACY, 


And other Stories. 
By L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of “ The Archdeacon,” “ Mr. Smith,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


“ There is probably no contemporary writer who leaves a happier, healthier state 
of mind in her readers than does Mrs. Walford....Mrs. Walford is at her very 
best in the stories of the Whiteley female and of the metamorphosis of Miss 
Jemima. She could not have written a volume more characteristic of herself.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette, 


TRANSGRESSION. 
TRANSGRESSION. 
TRANSGRESSION. 


By S. S. THORBURN, 


Bengal Civil Service, Author of “ Asiatic Neighbours,” “ Her Majesty's Greatest 
Subject,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“The author has a thorough knowledge of the ways of Indian officialdom ; he 
handles the delicate domestic scenes cleverly. and in the Colonel’s attack on the 
Afghans he provides a thrilling piece of descriptive writing.”— Manchester Courier. 

“Any one who wishes to gain a thorough insight into the way our Indian 
Empire is administered on its borders, both by the Government and by individuals, 
should read this book.” —St. James's Gazette. 


THE VIBART AFFAIR. 
THE VIBART AFFAIR. 
THE VIBART AFFAIR. 


By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, 
Author of “The New Mistress,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“As a writer of stories, mysterious and sensational, Mr. Fenn will be found 
difficult to surpass, and certainly ‘The Vibart Affair’ will not detract from his 
reputation.”"—Dundee Advertiser. 

“ The story is an engrossing one, and will absorb the many who will take it in 
hand.”—Daily Telegraph. 


FORTUNE’S MY FOE. 
FORTUNE’S MY FOE. 
FORTUNE’S MY FOE. 


By J. BLOUNDELLE BURTON, 
Author of “The Hispaniola Plate,” “In the Day of Adversity,” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ The account of the slege of Cartagena is equal to anything that Marryat ever 
wrote....The spirit of the period with which the book deals is convincingly 
realised.”—Daily Mail. 

“A dozen thrilling stories are welded into one of the most entertaining books 
we have met for a long time.”—Sunday Sun. 

*Such a picture of the time has rarely been given....Of exceptional literary 
value.” — World. 


©. ARTHUR PEARSON, Ltd., Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S LisT. 


New Volume of the “ Dictionary of National Biography.” 
On JUNE 26th.—Royal 8vo, 15s. net, in cloth; a g 

Wmnarbigd edges, 20s. net. ae onan, 

VotuME LIX. (WAKEMAN—WATKINS) or 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
*,*% Volume I. was published in January 1885, and a further Vol sill 
issued Quarterly until the completion of the Work, which will be aaa 
within a year of the present time. 
From the ‘‘TIMES,” May 6th, 1899. 

“*Steadily and punctually, like some great recurrent phenomenon 
of nature, the volumes of this great dictionary appear, and it is 
almost with regret that the student remarks how near the work is 
coming to its completion. Vol. 58 brings us down to ‘Wakefield ° 
which means, we suppose, that only three or four more volumes re- 
main to be  eeepom It would be superfluous at the present moment 
to repeat those general terms of praise of the design and execution 
of the book which have been bestowed upon each volume as it 
appeared; let us only say that the present instalment shows no 
falling-off in either respect.” 


NOTICE._SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo, 66. 


CONFORMITY AND CONSCIENCE. 


By the Rev. W. PAGE ROBERTS, M.A., 
Canon Residentiary of Canterbury, Author of “Law and God,” “ Liberalism 
in Bester &e. ‘ 
Subjects :—CONFESSION — ABSOLUTION — HOLY SCRIPTURE— 
ATHANASIAN CREED—DAMNATION, &c., &c. 

Times.—‘“ Any one who believes the Broad Church party to be altogether 
extinct should turn to ‘Our Prayer-Book : Conformity and Conscience,’ by Canoy 
Page Roberts.” 

Spectator.—* The subject is the comprehensiveness of the English Church, with 
a special reference to those who do not feel themselves able to accept the whole 
system of dogma.” 


By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, Author of “ Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia 
Hardacre,” &¢.; and Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart. Crown 8vo, és. 
Bookman.—“ Delightful to read....These letters are not an ordinary corre- 
spondence, but a genuine piece of literary workmanship. We find a wonderful 
deal of recondite learning as we turn the pages, but all lightened with personal 
touches, and enlivened with quips and pleasantries.” 


POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY 


GARDEN. By Mrs. C. W. EARLE. With an Appendix by Lady Constance 
LYTTON. Seventeenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Dean HOLE, in an article upon the work in the Nineteenth Century, says :— 
“There is not time for further enjoyment of this sweet, spicy ‘Pot-Pourri’; no 
space for further extracts from this clever and comprehensive book ; only for two 
more earnest words to the reader—Buy it.” 


New Novels. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE.” 
On JUNE 30th.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE STRANGE STORY OF 
HESTER WYNNE. 


Told by Herself. With a Prologue. 
By G. COLMORE, 


Author of “Concerning Oliver Knox,” “A Conspiracy of Silence,” 
“A Daughter of Music,” &c. 


A NEW NOVEL OF FRENCH LIFE. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MA MERE; or, Sons and Daughters under 


the Second Empire. By the Vicomte JEAN DE LUZ. 
Literature.,—‘“A book that teaches unawares. It opens with a vivid account 
of the French ‘ flesh-market,’ and the marriage of a girl still in a convent to a man 
whom she has scarcely seen....As a novel written in good taste and not without 
dramatic power it may be commended.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 








For JULY. Price One Shilling. Contents: 
THE RISE OF THE “SHORT STORY.” | THAT TERRIBLE QUIDNUNC: A 
By Bret Harte. CRICKET STORY. By Alfred Coch- 
COLONIAL MEMORIES.—Part II. By rane. 


“ POLYGLOT RUSSIAN SCANDAL” IN THE 
SIXTIES. By George Somes Layard. 

THE Most SUCCESSFUL BIGAMIST ON 
RECORD. By F. Scarlett Potter. 

THE HOTEL MUDIE: ASELECTION. By 
Horace Penn. 

CONFERENCES ON BOOKS AND MEN.— 
IV. By Urbanus Sylvan. 

AT “THE House” IN THEFIFTIES. By | LITTLE ANNA MARK. Chaps. 28-31, 

John A. Bridges. By S. R. Crockett. 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE & HOLIDAY READING. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and Co. will be happy to send, post-free 
on application, a Copy of their CATALOGUE, containing a List of 2s., 
2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s. Popular Novels, together with a large 
number of Miscellaneous Works. 

Among the Authors whose works are comprised in several Novel Series are the 


Sollowing :— 
Rider Haggard. James Payn. W. E. Norris. 
George Gissing. Hamilton Aidé. 
Anthony Trollope, 


Conan Doyle. Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Mrs, Gaskell, 


Lady Broome. 

THE Decay OF SENSIBILITY. 
Stephen Gwynn. 

THE OLD MAN’s SON. 
Annesley Vachell. 
SUDAN RECOLLECTIONS. By Lieut. H. 
C.B. Hopkinson, Seaforth Highlanders. 
THE ABODES OF THE HOMELESS. By 
the Rev. Canon Barnett. 


By 
By Horace 











S. R. Crockett ; 
> : Mrs, Oliphant. 
— Seton Merri-/| The Author of ‘Molly 





n. Bawn. olme Lee. 
Stanley J. Weyman. | The Author of ‘“‘John | The Bronté Sisters, 
F, Anstey. Herring.” &e. 








London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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eos 
MR. JUSTIN McCARTHY’S REMINISCENCES.* 


TaE contrast between Mr. Justin McCarthy’s character and 
his fortunes is one of the oddest things imaginable. He has 
spent the greater part of a long lifetime in this country, 
always actively engaged in running counter to the current of 
popular sympathy and public opinion. As editor of the 
Morning Star he supported all the unpopular causes: the 
cause of North against South in the American War, of the 
negroes against Governor Eyre and the whites in the Jamaica 
rebellion, and, in domestic politics, of Bright and Cobden 
when they were accounted revolutionaries. In Parliament he 
became a leading member of a party which had for its main 
object to exasperate Parliament beyond endurance, and which 
existed forcontention, by contention,and incontention. Finally, 
when the great split came in that party, he was the person 
selected to head officially the revolt from its chief, and thus 
became a leading combatant in the bitterest dissension which 
has been seen within the last thirty or forty years. Yet therewas 
probably never a man born of a more placable and peaceable 
constitution. Out of all that strife he seems to keep none but 
charitable memories ; at all events, if he keeps memories of 
another sort they are kept out of print. He denies himself the 
resource Which so many writers of memoirs rely upon mainly ; 
he deals neither in scandal nor in malicious epigram, and 
to do him justice he can very well dispense with that easy 
way to success. He knows how to be good-natured without 
being dull. Besides, amiability has its reward, and he has 
never been without friends in the camp opposed to his own ; 
so that he has an unusually wide range of acquaintance to 
draw upon, and he makes good use of it. This is not one of 
the books which seem written in order to convey to the world 
the fact that the writer has known distinguished persons ; Mr. 
McCarthy does not content himself with saying that he met 
General Prim, for instance; he tells you very distinctly the 
impression that Prim made upon him, and hits off the character 
of his talk. He does not conceal his disapprobation when he 
dislikes a man’s opinions ; he is quite ready to sketch a figure, 
as he sketches Charles Kingsley, in a way that would not 
gratify Kingsley’s admirers ; but he does justice according to 
his ability to what is best in the man. And he never seems 
happier than when he has something pleasant tu record of a 
political opponent. For instance, his very sympathetic 
account of Mill concludes with a tribute to Lord Salisbury 
(then Lord Cranborne), who checked interruptions to Mill’s 
first speech in the House which came from the Tory benches :— 

“ Lord Salisbury signalled to them with angry gestures and angry 
cries to cease their senseless interruptions, and turning to some 
friend who sat behind on a near bench he called out ‘Ask them if 
they know who John Stuart Mill is. I have never been one of 
Lord Salisbury’s followers on any great public question whatever, so 
far as I can recollect, but I can never think of his generous anger 
on that occasion without recognising his position as a man of educa- 
tion, a man of intellect, and a chivalrous gentleman.” 

Of the two bulky volumes which make up this book we 
have found the first by far the better reading. The impression 
of the young Irishman’s first holiday in London is capitally 
given, and an odd touch is preserved from the fashions of 
1852 :-— 

“Tt was for the moment thought quite the right sort of thing for 
a man of fashion to appear in the broad day with a clay pipe in his 
mouth. Many a young man strove to pass off on the public asa 
youth of fashion by the simple artifice of carrying a short clay pipe 
stuck in his mouth as he sauntered down Regent Street or drove in 
a patent safety cab down Piccadilly.” 

No wonder that Mr. McCarthy when he returned to his native 
Cork had some difficulty in getting people to credit his 
account. We are half inclined to wish that his modesty 
had not induced him to suppress all account of his own 
early experiences—indeed, we never read a book of reminis- 





* Reminiscences. By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 2 vols. London: Chatto and 
Windus. [24s.] 


cences where the author kept himself so studiously in the 
background—but there is no want of compensation. Mr. 
McCarthy is first and foremost a connoisseur in oratory, and 
his book abounds in capital descriptions of many speakers and 
their styles. Dickens and Thackeray, Ward Beecher and 
Charles Sumner, Lytton and Cobden, are some of the men 
whose special characteristics are vividly suggested. There 
is, as one would expect, a great deal about Cobden, and one 
delightful story :— 

“When Cobden visited Lord Palmerston to explain his reasons 
for not taking office, he said good humouredly amongst other things 
that he had again and again described Palmerston in public as the 
worst Foreign Minister England had ever had. ‘ But,’ said Palmer- 
ston, ‘Milner Gibson has often said just the same of me,—‘ Yes,’ 
replied Cobden blandly, ‘ but then I meant it.’” 


A very interesting chapter deals with “the exile world of 
London,” — Louis Blanc, Garibaldi, Kossuth, Prim, and 
Freiligrath, and others of less note, but not less interest. 
There is a very queer account of two separate mysterious 
individuals who used to furnish the Morning Star with 
political intelligence, derived through untraceable channels. 
These men came and went, no one knew whither or whence ; 
they prophesied, and they prophesied right; and still more 
surprising, they prophesied gratuitously. If Mr. McCarthy 
never put one of them into a novel, we are amazed at his 
neglect of the opportunity. There are also capital sketches of 
America as it was just after the War, when Mr. McCarthy 
lived there for some years, as a journalist. The thing in the 
whole book which has most struck us is his account of Salt 
Lake City—which he pictures as a squalid backward place— 
and of Brigham Young as he was suddenly ushered in upon 
Mr. McCarthy and his friends :-— 

“There must have been something of impressiveness and dignity 
about the man, for odd as were his appearance and make-up one 
felt no inclination to laugh. But such a figure! Brigham Young 
wore a long-tailed, high-collared coat; the swallow tails nearly 
touched the ground ; the collar was about his ears. In shape the 
garment was like the swallow-tailed coats which negro-melodists 
sometimes wear, or like the dandy English dress-coat one can still 
see in prints. But the material of Brigham Young’s coat was 
some kind of rough grey frieze, and the garment was adorned with 
huge brass buttons. The vest and trousers were of the same 
material. Round the neck of the patriarch was some kind of bright 
crimson shawl ; and on the patriarch’s feet were natty little boots 
of the shiniest polished leather.” 

Yet withal, in spite of this get-up, he was a handsome man, 
but with “something fox-like and cunning lurking under the 
superficial good-nature and kindliness of the face. Heseemed 
when he spoke to you most effusively and plausibly to be 
quietly studying your expression to see whether he was 
talking you over or not.” His talk was a kind of monologue, 
sometimes so vague that he seemed “a grotesque kind of 
Coleridge ; then a flash of ‘shrewd meaning very distinctly 
expressed’ shone among the ‘Scriptural allusions and the 


rhapsody of unctuous words ’” :— 


“The purport of the whole was that Brigham Young had been 
misunderstood, misprized, and calumniated even as Christ had been ; 
that were Christ to appear in New York or London he would be 
misunderstood, misprized, and calumniated even as Brigham Young 
then was ; and that Brigham Young was not to be dismayed, though 
the stars in their courses should fight against him.” 


The last word of the impression is neat :— 


“T do not say that Brigham Young was a Tartuffe ; but I know 
now how Tartuffe ought to be played so as to render the part more 
effective than I have ever seen it on French or English stage.” 

The whole passage, which our condensation can only very 
slightly suggest, proves that if Mr. McCarthy had chosen to 
bestow upon his work an artist’s labour and concentration, he 
might have left a gallery of portraits that would survive. He 
has taken the easier course of prolix and fluent discourse which 
is always capital journalism, but nothing better. The second 
volume is concerned very largely with those who are still 
living or but recently dead. His personal reminiscences of 
Parnell could not fail to interest ; they present a much more 
human and humane personage than is usually set before us as 
the lost leader. At all events, we have Mr. McCarthy’s word 
for it that the heat and bitterness of the struggle—in which 
the terrible lash of Parnell’s tongue fell sharply on the man 
forced into his place—made no breach between them. When 
he writes of the living, as he does continually, his kindliness 
gets the better of his literary judgment. As the reader turns 
over page after page of complimentary allusion, it will be odd 





if he is not dogged by a haunting tag from the best known 
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poem of the century. Will Mr. McCarthy forgive us if we 
quote it ?— 
“The carpenter said nothing but 
‘ The butter’s spread too thick.” 

But it would be a shame to quarrel with a man for being too 
good-natured, when his good-nature is not the result—as Mr. 
McCarthy's certainly is not—of stupidity or slackness of 
conviction. 





A HISTORY OF AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY.* 


THE most characteristic feature of the religious and ecclesias- 
tical history of the United States is precisely that which 
tends, at the first blush, to repel the interest of the ordinary 
Englishman, perhaps of the ordinary Cis-Atlantic Christian. 
It is not the history of a national Church, whether Roman 
Catholic or Reformed, with a certain number of sects dis- 
senting from it in various directions. It is the history of 
parallel and rival sects, of which now one and now another 
seemed likely to attain to a certain predominance, but of 
which none has ever reached, still less maintained, any kind 
of recognised leadership, and some have shown a strongly 
fissiparous tendency. The element of unity seems necessarily 
lacking in such a narrative. It has not even the negative 
unity of a history of British Nonconformity. It appears, in 
fact, to record the triumph of the forces of schism. This 
aspect of the subject is recognised and on many grounds 
deplored in Dr. Leonard Woolsey Bacon’s History of 
American Christianity, for an English edition of which Mr. 
Bryce has written a justly commendatory preface. Dr. Bacon 
laments the waste of Christian energy and resources caused by 
the great variety of religious organisations working in the same 
districts, and the unfavourable influence of such competition on 
the spiritual life of the bodies concerned. He claims, indeed, 
that the long-continued absence of anything like a temptation 
to any body of Christians in the United States to claim a 
special position or exclusive privileges for itself has, in a 
peculiar degree, promoted good feeling among all such 
bodies. In this connection he quotes the authority 
of Mr. Bryce, who in his preface to the present 
volume, as well as in his great work on the American 
Commonwealth, lays stress on the “sense of Christian 
fraternity and the habit of co-operating in philanthropic 
work which the freedom and equality of all Churches 
have engendered.” But it is very interesting to observe that 
despite this merit, the reality of which we have no wish to 
question, Dr. Bacon bears testimony to the fact of an 
increasing consciousness in American Christendom that its 
“divided and subdivided state” is “not right, but wrong. 
Whose is the wrong,” he proceeds, “need not be decided ; 
certainly it does not wholly belong to the men of this genera- 
tion or of this country ; we are heirs of theschisms of other lands 
and ages, and have added to them schisms of our own making. 
The matter begins to be taken soberly and seriously... ... 
The nisus towards a more manifest union among Christian 
believers has long been growing more and more distinctly 
visible, and is at the present day one of the most conspicuous 
signs of the times.” 

As to the lines on which it is conceivable that this effort 
may proceed Dr. Bacon is constrained to speak with caution, 
and indeed rather negatively than positively. There is a 
touch of half-ironical, though quite friendly, incredulity in the 
tone which he employs with regard to any advantage from the 
proposals made by some important denominations for “the 
reuniting of Christians on the simple condition that all others 
should accept the distinctive tenet for which each of these 
denominations has contended against others.” Such, he 
contends, is the virtual attitude at the present time of the 
Roman Catholics, the Anglicans, and the Baptists. But he is 
not much, if at all, more hopeful with regard to the ultimate 
issue of attempts, which appear to have been discussed across 
the Atlantic, for the partial consolidation or confederation of 
sects. “If the °ne hundred and forty-three sects enumerated 
in the eleventh Census of the United States should, by suc- 
cessful negotiation, be reduced to four, distinguished each from 
the others by strongly marked diversities of organisation and 
of theological statement, and united to each other only by com- 
munity of the one faith in Jesus Christ,” Dr. Bacon recognises 





* A History of American Christianity. By Leonard Woolsey Bacon. With a 


Preface by the Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P. London: James Clarke and Co. 
(10s. 6d.J 








that, as indeed is obvious, some important gains would be 
secured. Yet heasks,and not without plausibility :-—“Whatevor 
there is at present of asperity in the emulous labours of the 
competing denominations, would it not be manifold ex. 
asperated if the competition were restricted to four great 
corporations or confederations?” Or, again, if religious rivalry 
were narrowed down to that of two vast ecclesiastical organi- 
sations—Roman Catholic and Protestant—would not sectarian 
animosities be “ thereby raised to the highest power ” ? 


But if it is futile to look for Christian reunion, either 
through a general acceptance by Christians of the view that 
some existing Church enjoys the largest measure of sacred 
wisdom and insight, or through a drawing together of a limited 
number of groups of religious bodies, what prospect remains of 
escape from a state of things which, as our author says, is 
increasingly felt to be “not right, but wrong”? His own hope 
seems to lie in an initiative evolution of the spirit of unity in 
the sparsely populated American villages, where the scandal 
and waste of Christian divisions are most conspicuous. He 
conceives that it might first show itself, as it appears to have 
shown itself temporarily before, in one of those periods of 
spiritual “awakening” which have formed so singular and 
prominent a feature of the history of American Christianity, 
Dr. Bacon’s treatment of the whole of that branch of his sub- 
ject, we should here observe, is both interesting and discrimi- 
nating. Notably in dealing with the “revival” of 1857, he 
points out that “it went forward as a tide movement of the 
whole church, in disregard of the dividing lines of sect.” His 
suggestion is that “when next some divine breathing of 
spiritual influence shall be wafted over the land,” there is 
nothing to forbid the hope that “from village to village the 
members of the disintegrated and enfeebled church of Christ 
may be gathered together ‘with one accord in one place,’ not 
for the transient fervours of the revival only, but for per- 
manent fellowship in work and worship.” He believes that 
“a few examples of this would spread their influence through 
the American church ‘ until the whole was leavened.’” 


The conception is a striking one, and an author who has 
studied the subject of American Christianity with the zeal and 
the endeavour after impartiality which characterise Dr. 
Bacon’s work has earned the right to give his forecast as to 
its future. Nor does it appear by any means fanciful to 
believe that a people among whom Christianity has been 
developed, largely through the course of political events, on 
lines of subdivision far more marked than in any other part 
of the world, must be designed to contribute in some special 
fashion to the great problems lying before Christendom as a 
whole. It would be vain to discuss at length the proba- 
bility of Dr. Bacon’s forecast. It can only be said that it is 
of a kind which would be expected from the writer of a book 
which, though, as has been said, striving hard after impartiality, 
betrays throughout a decided detachment from all sympathy 
with the corporate theory of the organisation of the Christian 
Church. It is not that Dr. Bacon does not speak quite hand- 
somely in many places of the Roman Catholic and Anglican 
Churches. He even deprecates, as has been seen, the idea of 
a Protestant consolidation side by side with, or over against, 
Roman Catholicism, as making against true Christian unity. 
Yet no one, we think, can read his purely hostile or con- 
temptuous allusions to Laud, or his indulgent account of the 
manner in which Anglican “ schismatics ” were packed off back 
to England from the Puritan settlement at Salem, or, again, 
his civilly ironical references to the doctrine of the Apostolical 
succession as pressed by the High Church party in the 
American Episcopal Church in the present century, without 
recognising that the writer’s mind is naturally cast in a frame 
at variance with the historic types of Christianity. That cir- 
cumstance, however, only gives added weight to his testimony 
to the remarkable growth of the Episcopal Church in America 
in the last half-century,—such that, “although it is still to be 
reckoned as one of the minor sects, numerically, it has reached 
a measure of dignity and influence quite out of proportion to 
its numbers.” He very candidly recognises also that this 
growth has been concurrent with, and probably aided by, the 
advancing predominance of High Church principles among the 
Episcopalians. We are bound to say that in the light of these 
facts on the one hand, and on the other hand, of the fact that 
the Roman Catholic Church is the most numerous single 
religious denomination in the States, it appears to us far 
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fro probable that the casual association of individual 
Christians belonging to different bodies in country districts 
would be a step leading towards Christian reunion on the 
greatest scale. 

Impartiality, as we have said, is always intended by Dr. 
Bacon, and, though not always, yet very generally achieved. In 
one case it strikes us as carried too far. We, at any rate, have 
very great difficulty in believing that there was much sincerity 
in the view evolved by apparently all Christian bodies in the 
South during the twenty years or so preceding the Civil War, 
that the conservation of negro slavery was a religious duty. 
In the first quarter of the century the prevailing, indeed 
almost unanimous, sentiment of religious bodies, as such, even 
in the slave States, was hostile to the institution which was so 
terribly interwoven with their social life. The expression of 
that sentiment, as Dr. Bacon shows, was stopped by brutal 
violence and intimidation ; but it is hardly credible that it 
was converted by the same agency into its very opposite. On 
the whole, however, we are glad to be able to welcome this 
work as aiming at, and for the most part attaining, an appre- 
ciation of the best in diverse schools of religious thought, in 
their growth and their present condition, and as thus calcu- 
lated to aid the better understanding of America by the 
English people. - 





DR. DALE'S ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES.* 


Tuts selection of essays and addresses by Dr. Dale, issued 
under the editorship of his son, reflects the characteristic 
opinions of the author with an accuracy not always found in 
collections of miscellaneous articles written at different 
periods. Dr. Dale was so well known to the public as an 
active politician and as a trenchant ecclesiastical debater, 
that there is some danger of forgetting that he was, above all, 
a theologian. His deepest interests always lay in the religious 
and theological presuppositions which underlie all Churches, 
not in the controversies which divide and distract them. It 
would be paradoxical to affirm that Dr. Dale was not a repre- 
sentative Congregationalist. He was deeply attached to the 
principles of Congregationalism, and to the Churches which 
represent them; and when thcy were assailed by outsiders, 
they had no more doughty defender. But his faith in his 
Church was so unswerving that he was not afraid to expose 
its faults in the same outspoken language which he employed 
when describing the failings of other Churches. Of these 
rebukes of fearless love there are a good many examples in 
the present volume. Dr. Dale held as firmly as any 
High Churchman that the Christian Church is a ‘“ Super- 
natural Society,” whose doctrines and Sacraments were 
not discovered by itself, but communicated to it as a 
ermanent deposit by Christ and his Apostles. He viewed, 
therefore, with extreme distrust the teaching of those modern 
Congregationalists who, ignoring its theological foundations, 
would transform the Church into an agency for social reform 
of moral enlightenment. In a learned essay in the present 
volume on “The Doctrine of the Real Presence,” he examines 
the Roman and the High Anglican doctrines of the Sacraments, 
which of course he rejects; but he repudiates with not less 
emphasis the Zwinglian theory of the Eucharist, which is, he 
says, at present the fashionable one among Congregationalists. 
He points out that it is a departure from the original 
principles of Independency as formulated in the Savoy 
Declaration of Faith, to describe the Sacraments as picture- 
lessons, or as rites instituted to perpetuate the memory of 
historical facts. Modern Congregationalists, he writes, have 
been injuriously affected with regard to sacramental doe- 
trine,. by their long struggle with Romish and High 
Anglican theories ; and he adds that a theology will always 
be impoverished which is developed under the influence of 
incessant anxiety to avoid giving any real or apparent advan- 
tage to hostile theories. For Dr. Dale’s own theory of the 
Sacraments we must refer our readers to his essay, where they 
find a most Juminous and impressive definition. Some of our 
readers, however, may, like ourselves, feel more grateful for 
the admission with which he concludes that the subject does 
not properly admit of logical definition :— 

“To state what may be properly called the ductrine of the 
Eucharist, to interpret the mysteries it reveals to all devout souls, is 
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impossible. Perhaps if it were possible to develop in formal proposi- 
tions the spiritual truths which underlie the appropriation of the 
Elements to their wonderful purpose, one great use-of the Rite 
would disappear. It is partly because these truths cannot be ex- 
pressed in propositions that they are expressed in symbols. Whocan 
explain what is meant by the Death of Christ becoming the Life of 
all who receive Him? Who can define the relation existing between 
the Christian Soul and its Lord? The Bread broken, distributed, 
eaten, tells us what is left untold after theological science has ex- 
hausted all its resources.” 

In his doctrine of the Church Dr. Dale approximates in some 
points to the High Church position, while in others he diverges 
from it widely. He adheres tothe austere ideal of the Fathers 
of Independency, who taught that the Church should admit 
believers alone to its fellowship, and only such believers as 
were prepared to submit their faith and life to the judgment 
of their fellow-believers. We find it hard to reconcile Dr. 
Dale’s doctrine of baptism as stated in the essay on the Real 
Presence with his refusal to recognise it as the sacrament of 
admission to the Church. As to his doctrine of the Church, it 
must be conceded that it receives a certain support from many 
passages in the New Testament; and in their missionary work 
it is adopted by most Christian Churches, with the exception 
perhaps of the Church of Rome. Were, however, all Churches 
in lands with an hereditary Christian faith, organised on this 
austere system, and the system rigidly carried into practice, 
many would be excluded from the full privileges of the Church 
who ought not to be so excluded ; and multitudes would be 
debarred from taking part in that common Christian worship 
which is often more effectual than preaching in leading men to 
a true apprehension of the inner spirit of Christianity. Dr. 
Dale appears to have had some misgivings himself about the 
wisdom of a universal and practical adoption of his teaching 
regarding the Church :— 

“ Those of us,” he writes, “ who inherit the principles and tradi- 
tions of Congregationalism are willing to acknowledge that it re- 
mains an ideal polity. Other systems of polity recognise and provide 
for the infirmities and follies and perversities of Christian men. 
Congregationalism trusts with a complete and unreserved confidence 
to the power and supremacy of the spirit of Christ in the Church of 
Christ. In the actual condition of Christendom systems which take 
guarantees against human passion and human error may ‘work’ 
better ; but to some of us the idealism of Congregationalism has a 
fascination and a charm.” 

We have spoken only of the essays contained in Dr. Dale’s 
volume. The addresses, however, will also well repay perusal. 
They contain some striking thoughts, and are written through- 
out in that strain of plain masculine eloquence of which the 
author was a master, 





SOCIOLOGY IN AMERICA* 


One of the most interesting problems which the world pre- 
sents nowadays to the student of those larger causes which 
must give a tendency and direction to the stream of progress, 
is what is likely to be the distinctive contribution of the 
American mind towards a philosophy of the modern world. 
There are many amongst us in England who speak and 
write as if they conceived that there was destined to 
be no distinctive American contribution. The conditions, 
we are told, do not exist in the United States of the 
present day from which profound reconstructions in our 
systems of knowledge usually proceed. Although so good an 
authority as Mr. Bryce appears inclined to take this view, it 
seems to us doubtful whether the reasons which have been 
held to justify it in the past will continue much longer 
to exist. If we are not greatly mistaken, there is already 
in progress in America a growth of conditions likely 
at no distant period in the future to deeply and permanently 
affect the science of society. Whatever other charac- 
teristic may be held to distinguish the nineteenth century, 
there is one which stands out clear and unmistakable before 
the mind of the historian. It has been the period in which 
we have witnessed the unloosening of the competitive forces 
throughout the world. Whatever other characteristic may be 
held to distinguish the United States, there is also one which 
in significance stands out before all others. It has been the 
part of the world where during the nineteenth century these 
competitive forces have had the freest play. It is in 
America of the present day that the resulting phenomenon of 
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the tendency of capital to aggregation under the direction of 
huge Trusts and Corporations, controlling output and markets, 
coming into conflict with the interests of labour in organised 
battles on a vast scale, and even, through a thousand unseen 
but powerful agencies, aiming at the control of the machinery 
of the State itself, has already reached a development unparal- 
leled and unknown elsewhere. It is in America also, 
on the other hand, that all the agencies for controlling, 
disciplining, and organising in the mass that public opinion, 
always excitable, and often ignorant, through which all 
the activities of government are ultimately directed, have 
reached a development and perfection unknown in other 
countries. 

One of the most original contributions which Professor 
Giddings has made to the modern science of society appears 
to us to consist in the attempt to bring into view, even 
if it be as yet only on the horizon, the nature of those 
larger permanent forces resident in society in countries 
like the United States and England upon which we 
must depend, in the first place, to regulate the phenomena 
arising out of the tremendous free play of the competitive 
forces which is peculiar to our time ; and, in the second place, 
to keep democracy itself on the path of healthy development. 
To Professor Giddings the real formative forces in the State 
are those which lie behind actual political power in the 
environment which a free democracy creates. When Mr. 
Lecky’s book on Democracy and Liberty was published some 
three years ago in England, there appeared in the Political 
Science Quarterly from the pen of Professor Giddings one of 
the most discriminating and incisive criticisms of Mr. Lecky’s 
theories that we remember to have seen. It is the view 
expressed in this article which we now find elaborated in the 
most important section of this book, the characteristic 
twenty-fourth chapter entitled ‘“ Democracy.” What is 
the form of democracy towards which the modern world 
is moving? And more particularly—What is the nature 
of the ultimate forces which tend to express themselves 
therein? Mr. Lecky presents democracy to us as the rule of 
the majority of the nation told by the head, and, therefore, the 
rule of the poorest, the most ignorant, and the most incapable, 
who are necessarily the most numerous. Is this really the 
meaning of the democracy towards which we are moving in 
England and America? After all, it only takes us back to the 
standpoint of Plato, and of the critics of government in the 
later stages of the Greek States. The whole meaning of the 
world’s development in the period which has intervened is 
ignored therein. Professor Giddings’s answer to this question 
is practically a direct negative. Mr. Lecky’s idea, he asserts, 
represents nothing more than the old-world conception of 
democracy as a form of government. Scientifically considered, 
femocracy is a form of government, or a form of the State, or 
a form of society, or a combination of all three. Mr. Lecky in 
practically considering democracy only as a form of the State— 
that is, as the formal sovereignty of the people expressing ulti- 
mate decision through universal suffrage—is considered to have 
made a fatal mistake in assuming that in modern politics 
ultimate formal decision is necessarily equivalent to the rule 
of ignorance. In modern England and America all three 
modes of democracy run into each other. Democracy in these 
countries is, therefore, a far more complex phenomenon than 
most people imagine. As a form of government, it is the 
actual administration of political affairs through universal 
suffrage. Asa form of the State, it is the right of the masses 
of the people to participate in the creation of the govern- 
ment and of the machinery of administration. But as a form 
of society it is, in reality, the State behind the Constitution,— 
that is, it is the distribution amongst the entire people of that 
indefinite, unformed, but actual political power which lies 
behind the formal power that registers its decisions through 
the act of voting. 

Any real study of democracy in England and America is, 
therefore, in this last sense, nothing less than a philosophy of 
a whole people. Before we can estimate the tendencies of 
democracy in those countries we must understand the nature 
of the ruling ideas which influence it, and the character of 
those deeper causes which, working beneath the surface in 
society, are carrying us forward as part of a larger movement. 


Modern democracies are, in short, likely to be ruled to an 
increasing extent by ideas ; and by ideas which, coming from 





the perception of principles, will grow out of the causes which 
have made the character and history of a people. To this, we 
take it, is related the ultimate importance of Professor 
Giddings’s theory of “like-mindedness” as a factor in social 
development. While it is conceivable, says Professor 
Giddings, that ignorant masses when given the right to vote 
may actually attempt in their voting to give expression to 
their own ignorant notions, there is no necessity for thinking 
that a General Election registers a really popular judgment. 
As a rule, amongst us conditions conspire to make a popular 
election “nothing more than an endorsement of the policy of 
a few individuals.” The destinies of political democracy 
appear to Professor Giddings to be bound up, in the first 
place, with the character of the ideas which are formulated 
for the adherence of the multitude ; and, in the second place, 
with the character of that moral and intellectual aristocracy 
which, through these ideas, rules the State behind the Con- 
stitution. 
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A Selection from the Poetry of Samuel Daniel and Michael 
Drayton. With an Introduction by the Rev. H. C. Beeching, M.A. 
(J. M. Dent and Co. 3s. 6d.)—By way of apology for a volume that 
needs none, Mr. Beeching tells us that there has been no complete 
edition of Samuel Daniel since 1718, and that the latest volume of 
selections from him is one produced in 1855 by Mr. John Morris 
for subscribers at Bath. Of Drayton a volume of selections, with a 
very interesting introduction by Mr. A. H. Bullen, was printed for 
private circulation in 1883, and this is now exceedingly scarce. And 
“the only other modern texts I know [of Drayton] are Hooper's 
reprint of the Polyolbion, and Morley’s of the Barons’ Wars and a 
few other poems.” Mr. Beeching, having to lecture on the Eliza- 
bethan minor poets for the Oxford School of Literature, could find 
no text to put into his pupils’ hands, and Mr. Dent came to his help 
and produced the present volume. As Mr. Beeching points out, the 
two poets thus brought together by the chances of former neglect, 
ran their courses upon curiously parallel lines. They were born 
within a year of one another,—Daniel in 1562, Drayton in 1563. 
Both wrote in succession, sonnets, legends from history, chronicle 
history, and pastorals ; and, finally, “ Daniel compiled a History of 
England in prose, Drayton wrote a geography of England—the 
Polyolbion—in what cannot, without stretching the terms, be 
called poetry.” A table of comparative dates shows that they were 
generally doing the same kind of work at the same time. Daniel 
is understood to have influenced Drayton in the manner of sonnet- 
writing till Drayton’s greater vigour found freer ways of 
expression. Daniel wrote no sonnet as strong as Drayton's 
masterpiece, “Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and part.” 
But in spite of the defects Mr. Beeching recognises in Daniel's 
sonnets, the bulk of them are more arresting than Drayton’s. And 
apart from the two or three Mr. Beeching seizes for special praise, 
there are some six or seven that may claim exemption from these 
defects. In the five linked sonnets, beginning with the one of 
which the first line is— 

* Look, Delia, how we esteem the half-blown rose,” 
the tendency to fall off in precision after the first quatrain, is 
avoided, and the catching up of the last line of each into the first of 
the next gives the series a most delightful effect of intricate yet 
limpid flow. The extracts from “Hymen’s Triumph” are delight- 
fully chosen, though we wish room could have been found for the 
whole play. But to go back to the sonnets for one moment. We 
should like to know why Mr. Beeching rejects the rendering of ’steems 
(contraction of esteems) instead of steams, in the concluding line of 
the sonnet that makes the third in his selection—the same that has 
the perfect line— 
“O clear-eyed Rector of the Holy Hill.” 
In Mr. Edward Arber’s “ English Garner,” where between fifty and 
sixty “Sonnets to Delia” are printed, this line is given thus— 
“My love affects no fame, nor ’steems of art,” 


a perfectly intelligible and usual expression, instead of one that has 
no meaning at all. Drayton is a poet who recommends himself 
more readily than Daniel to the general reader, and Mr. Beeching 
gives us a larger selection from his works. But in the judgment of 
the present reviewer, the more interesting of the two poets is 
Daniel, and a much wider selection from his work would make an 
acceptable book. There is some very interesting criticism in the 
introduction. But, again, we want more of it. 


The Ipané. By Cunninghame Graham. “Overseas Library.’ 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 2s.)—We do not quite see why these sketches 
should be included in the * Overseas Library,’ whose aim, as the 
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editor informs us, “is to print literature from any quarter that deals 
with the actual life of the English outside England, whether of 
Colonial life or the life of English emigrants, travellers, traders, 
officers, overseas, among foreign and native races, black or white.” 
For example, “A Survival,” “Heather Jock,” and “Salvagia” are 
all about Scotland ; ‘Snaekall’s Saga” is an Icelandic story, and a 
yery good one ; “ With the North-West Wind ” a word-picture of the 
late William Morris’s funeral, written in the first instance for a 
weekly paper; “The Lazo” and “The Bolas” are merely descrip- 
tions of the implements in question. However, the “aim” of the 
series is less important than the contents of the book, and as Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham is a keen observer, writes vividly, and has 
been everywhere and seen everything, he may be read with 
pleasure and profit. On the other hand, some of his deserip- 
tions are perhaps a little too realistic; one, of the body of 
a woman killed by Indians and hung to a post, is almost 
revolting, and might well have been spared. Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham is as plain in his language as he is independent in his 
opinions, and readers who object to a spade being called a spade had 
better look elsewhere for their entertainment. To which the author, 
who informs us in his preface that he “ wrote what is here collected 
to please no single human being,’ will not demur. For this very 
reason, if for no other, Mr. Graham will probably please a good many 
people. An author who does not write to be read is too phenomenal 
not to be amusing, and this author’s abounding egotism, the energy 
of his language, and the originality of his views make his book 
(which is called after a steamer that blew up) the most amusing we 
have read fora long while. He tells us in one place, a propos of 
nothing in particular, that he has a standing quarrel with Ja 
précieuse ridicule called Providence, which means, we presume, that 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham does not approve of the universe. 
But perhaps, though he omits to say so, this may be meant 
asa joke. Mr. Graham seems to have many pet aversions, but 
nothing so much rouses his ire as his native land and the kailyard 
novelists. Ifa Southron were to say a tithe of the hard things this 
candid Scot says of Scotland, we should have the heather on fire 
and questions in Parliament. This, for instance, and it is only a 
specimen taken at random :—‘ How the heart shrinks, in travelling 
from London, when, the Border passed, the Scottish porter, with a 
howl, sticks his head into the carriage and bellows, ‘ Tackets, are ye 
gaeing North?’ No doubt the man is better educated than his 
Southron colleague, but as you see him only once, and have no time 
to learn his inward grace, his lack of outward polish jars upon you. 
saiaas Then come barefooted boys selling the Daily Mail, the Herald, 
and Review, till Glasgow in all its horror and its gloom receives you, 
and you lose all hope.” The sketch entitled “Salvagia” (name of 
an imaginary village), from which the foregoing extract is taken, 
is doubtless offered as a foil to the pictures of idyllic villages 
drawn by Barrie, Ian Maclaren, and other kailyarders, and is 
probably as unreal as theirs are ideal. At any rate, we hope 
so, for at the street corner of that delectable spot “groups of 
men stand spitting. Expectoration is a natural sport through- 
out Salvagia. Women and children are afraid to pass them by. Not 
quite civilised, nor yet quite savages, a set of demi-brutes.” As 
touching the stories, there is little to be said, for the very sufficient 
reason that there is little to say. With few exceptions, one of them 
being “ Snaekall’s Saga,” they are anecdotes preceded by a vigorous 
“discourse,” or a peg whereon to hang a bit of brilliant descrip- 
tion. For the most part, the author’s literary style is clearness 
itself ; he leaves no possibility of mistake as to his meaning. But 
the signification of this sentence passes understanding: “Our 
Northern wit runs ghastly and dwells on funerals, on men at 
drinking parties, dead, but quite the gentleman still sitting at the 
board ; sometimes on people drunk in churchyards.” Scotland isa 
remarkable country, we know, if for no other reason than its 
production of Mr. Cunninghame Graham ; but surely even there 
corpses do not sit at table and drink whisky at their own funerals. 





Nelson's Friendships. By Mrs. Hilda Gamlin. 2 vols. With 60 
Illustrations. (Hutchinson and Co. 28s.)—This book professes to 
be a record of Nelson’s friendships, which were many and honour- 
able; it is really an account of his relations with Lady Hamilton, 
which were, to say the least of it, disastrous. There are, indeed, a 
few interesting facts stowed away in the last chapter which tell us 
of the fates that befel some of Nelson’s humbler allies. Thomas 
Carter, his favourite boatswain, was paid off at Portsmouth in 1815 
after the peace. ‘“ He hired two postchaises, and treated some of his 
friends to a ride with him to his native village of Pangburne-on- 
Thames.” Then he kept open house at the Elephant for several 
days, with a band playing, till his prize-money was gone, and he 
settled down to live upon his pension. He was something of a hero 
in the village, and his recitals led to an early enthusiasm for Nelson 
in the breast of Mr. J. C. Holding, which resulted in a collection of 
Nelson documents, and upon these documents this book is founded. 
Mrs. Gamlin (who died before the book was published) held a brief 











for Lady Hamilton, and convinced herself that the relations between 
the famous pair were absolutely Platonic. Lady Hamilton, in her 
opinion, never had a child. Common belief attributes to her two 
daughters. The second of these, “little Emma,” is held to have 
been born in the end of 1803, or in January, 1804—about nine 
months after the death of Sir William Hamilton—when Nelson was 
cruising in the Mediterranean aboard the ‘Victory.’ This child is 
only mentioned once,—in a letter from Nelson to Lady Hamilton 
printed in the anonymous collection issued in 1814. Now the opening 
sentences in this letter—which is dated April 2nd—do not tally with 
that of April 10th ; and in a list of his despatches to her drawn up 
by Nelson in June there is no mention of any letter written between 
March 19th and April 10th. Consequently Mrs. Gamlin concluded 
that the letter was a forgery, and that no such birth took place. 
The undisputed correspondence shows no trace of Nelson’s expecting 
Lady Hamilton to be confined; whereas the letter of April 2nd 
represents him as being in an agony for news of her. This is a very 
acute piece of reasoning, and at least worthy to be considered, 
About the parentage of Horatia, the “ adopted daughter ” mentioned 
in Nelson’s will, Mrs. Gamlin has a theory which is decidedly 
plausible. This girl was left as a baby by Lady Hamilton in charge 
of a Mrs. Gibson one night in January, 1801, and stayed there till 
Lady Hamilton took her back about three years later, and with 
Lady Hamilton she lived till the latter’s death. Mr. Haslewood, 
Nelson’s lawyer and man of business, stated first to Sir Harris 
Nicolas, and long years afterwards to Horatia herself, that he knew 
who Horatia’s mother was, and that she was not Lady Hamilton, 
but had often come to see Horatia at Lady Hamilton’s house, 
Other reasons which Mrs. Gamlin adduces for believing this to be 
the case are not, perhaps, conclusive, but have weight. She omits, 
indeed, to notice a letter of Nelson’s in which he addresses Lady 
Hamilton as “dear wife” and speaks of “our little girl’ ; and the 
portrait of Horatia by Cosway, painted in 1815, has a strong like- 
ness to Nelson. For this, however, the painter may be respon- 
sible; and upon the whole we incline to think that a strong case is 
made out for Mrs. Gamlin’s theory, which is that Horatia was the 
child of Parker, one of Nelson’s favourite young officers ; that 
Parker appealed to Nelson for help in shielding the woman from 
the consequences of her fault; and that Nelson induced Lady Hamilton 
to come to the rescue and dispose of thechild. Three orfour months 
after Horatia’s birth Parker was killed in action, and Nelson adopted 
the little girl. Horatia’s mother married afterwards, and the secret of 
her parentage had therefore always to be kept. All this may quite 
well be so, and we rather incline to believe it; but it makes, in 
reality, very little difference to the facts of the case. It is scarcely 
worth while writing a book to prove that Nelson’s infidelity to his 
wife was only moral, and not physical as well. Very probably Lady 
Hamilton made a sharp distinction between the two and piqued 
herself on her virtue; but then Lady Hamilton was not a high- 
minded woman. 


Inder the African Sun: a Description of Native Races in Uganda, 
Sporting Adventures, and other Experiences. By W.J. Ansorge, 
Medical Officer to her Majesty’s Government in Uganda. With 
Illustrations from Photographs by the Author and 2 Coloured 
Plates. (William Heinemann. 21s.)—Dr. Ansorge’s book is avery big 
and heavy one to hold, but it is light reading enough, and the pic- 
tures in it are perhaps the best we have seen in any work of African 
travel, It does not attempt to give any clear view of political 
events in Uganda, nor any outline of the mutiny, though the 
writer was in the country during the worst of it, and came 
near to be among the victims. The body of Soudanese with 
whom he was stationed at Fovira and at Masindi in Unyoro, 
did not, indeed, actually revolt, but they were within an inch 
of it, and nothing, as it would seem, held them back but 
the influence of their own Soudanese officers. Nor does Dr. 
Ansorge express any opinion as to the causes of the mutiny. One 
fact, however, which he records is significant. In 1895 he was in 
charge at Kampala during an illness which incapacitated Colonel 
Colville ; an attempt among the Waganda chiefs to stir up disturb- 
ance was only checked by prompt action. Yet Dr. Ansorge’s 
successor on taking over control of the place decided to pull down 
the stockade round the fort and fill the trench. Since then a fresh 
rebellion has made it necessary to build a new fort in all haste; an 
incisive comment on the amazing overconfidence which seems to 
have been at the root of so many misfortunes in that unlucky 
country. Dr. Ansorge has the merit of attributing to himself no 
heroic part. He did his best, but he frankly owns that he was not 
master of the situation, and, indeed, as a civilian he was in no way 
responsible for it. The same characteristic is marked in his sporting 
stories ; he records quite as many failures as successes. With lions 
he does not seem to have been lucky except in the matter of 
escapes; but his narrative sends up one’s respect for the king of 
beasts. One would hardly think that a single lioness could keep a 
camp full of armed men in terror night after night ; yet so it is. 
The stories of the ferocity and daring of these beasts which come 
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from East Africa much exceed anything that is related of them in 
the country shot over by Mr. Selous; the lioness which Dr. 
Ansorge shot had entered a hut full of men and attempted 
to drag one out of it. Elephant-hunting is reckoned even more 
dangerous than lion-shooting, and there is a very curious descrip- 
sion of the behaviour of a herd of elephants when attacked with a 
rifle using smokeless powder. They formed in line of battle ready 
to charge, or rather into square—the wounded one retreating into 
the centre—but unable to see the attacker they did not charge, and 
only maintained their ground with threatening demonstrations till 
_ the wounded elephant had died in the middle of them. Several chap- 
ters at the end of the book are devoted to accounts of the lesser beasts, 
birds, and insects, and illustrations are given of the rarer species, 
several of which Dr. Ansorge had the fortune to discover for the 
first time. Full details are given as to native dress, which varies 
from a complicated wrapping among the Waganda to the simplicity 
ot a tail of plaited grass worn by the women in Kavirondo. There 
are few details as to customs, none as to folk-lore ; it may be noted 
that the birth of twins is celebrated with rejoicing among the 
Wakavironda. In West Africa twins are generally killed and the 
mother treated as an outcast, to punish her for having had inter- 
course with an evil spirit. 


The Underground Railroad from Slavery to Freedum. By 
Wilbur H. Siebert, Associate Professor of European History in 
Ohio State University. (Macmillan and Co. 17s.)—Professor 
Siebert writes of a fascinating subject, but we cannot praise either 
his style or arrangement of materials. Still, he has done valuable 
work in collecting facts which for the most part can be only 
gleaned from oral tradition. The work of the organisation for 
assisting fugitive slaves in their flight to Canada was illegal, and 
the law was enforced with severe penalties, so that nothing was 
committed to writing unless under necessity, and all compromising 
documents were destroyed. Enough survives to enable us to gain 
a good idea of this extraordinary revolt of white men against a law 
which in no way affected their own lives ; and the main actors in 
the revolt were drawn from the most law-abiding of all sects, the 
Quakers. Professor Siebert proves that after the passing of the 
Fugitive Slave Act in 1850, which made it highly penal to assist 
escapes, the operations of the “underground road” were greatly 
more energetic. Men made no secret of their convictions; they 
were detected and various fines heaped on them, only to return 
to the same work; and the slaves whom they sent through 
the Northern provinces, carrying their tale of injustice, and bearing 
evidence of their desire for freedom by the risks they had faced, 
were the best missionaries of emancipation. It is altogether a 
remarkable history, and the photographs with which the book 
abounds illustrate it excellently. Among these peaceful rebels 
one type predominates, the grim, clean-shaven face, with long 
upper lip and tight-shut mouth, stamping the Puritan. Here and 
there a different type emerges, as in the orator Charles Sumner, 
with his loose, mobile lips ; and in the middle of them stands out a 
perfectly distinct personality, the notable John Brown. Brown was 
not a peaceful rebel ; he marched his company of fugitives almost 
openly through three States, deliberately annexing whatever pro- 
perty of their employers might help in the escape; and he aimed 
actually ata servile war, only proposing to use the secret way of 
passage for those too weak to fight. His face is the face of a 
brigand Don Quixote, curiously like one of the best-known Fenian 
leaders. Many other interesting personages are hinted at by the 
story, though Professor Siebert has not the gift to make them live. 
Of such was the negress Harriet Tubman, “the Moses of her people,” 
who in the course of many journeys is said to have guided three 
hundred people to freedom ; sagacious as an Indian, resolute even to 
the point of threatening her party with a revolver if they would 
not come on; yet a mystic, believing in the immediate guidance of 
God daily vouchsafed to her. Another was Rial Cheadle, who, 
travelling as a half-witted singer of songs and teller of tales, spread 
hints and diffused intelligence ; another, Ross, a young Canadian 
Professor, who went South nominally to study rare birds; another, 
Walter, a boat captain, who for his offences was branded “S. S.” 
(slave-stealer) on the hand. What materials for the American 
novelist when he appears! For the moment we have only this dull 
and confused, but useful, and we should say trustworthy, book of 
Professor Siebert’s. 


The Shorter Poems of Robert Bridges. (G. Bell and Sons. 1s.)— 
We cordially recommend this very pretty little paper-covered volume 
to all those who are interested in the work of a man whose poetry is 
always accomplished and finely wrought, and whose influence is un- 
mistakable upon the younger writers of verse. It is arranged in 
five books, of which the first represents a selection from a volume 
published twenty-six years ago, and the last two are the latest work 
that Mr. Bridges has given to the world. In short, if we judge Mr. 
Bridges on this collection we shall not judge him unfairly ; and we see 
no reason to alter the opinion which we expressed in reviewing another 


volume of his some months ago. It is excellent work, but it leaveg 
us cold. Mr. Bridges seems to us a master of poetic style; he says 
perfectly what he wishes to say ; but we do not see in him any 
mastery of metre, still less any mastery of emotion. He is not one 
of the reeds through which all winds blow into music ; he succee.js 
best with the very simple forms,—best of all, curiously enough, with 
the very short iambic or trochaic lines of five or six syllables ; the 
language which with Swinburne or Tennyson seems rich in yowel 
harmonies piles up its consonants in his path as it did in Browning's, 
What is more, he has deliberately courted metrical effects which 
seem to us scarcely recognisable as metre; for instance, the last 
stanza in his book :— 
“ Fight, to be found fighting,—nor far awayi 

Deem, nor strange thy doom. 

Like this sorrow ‘twill come 

And the day will be to-day.” 
That is perfectly unmusical to our ears, and the worst of it is that 
young artists like Mr. Yeats and Mr. Binyon have caught up this 
theory that the proper thing to do with a metre is to disguise it 
past recognition. Moreover, they have also imitated Mr. Bridges in 
his quietism. In their avoidance of rhetoric they achieve, as he too 
often does, something that is very nearly dull. Mr. Bridges over- 
does landscape in his poetry : he is apt to give us inventories, as a 
prose writer may perhaps justifiably do, though even in prose the 
briefest suggestion of landscape is the best. But we have not space 
to review the book. We merely repeat our position: that there is 
more real poetry in a rhetorical passage like the opening of “ Rolla” 
than in all Mr. Bridges’s work, because de Musset, at all events, has 
a fire inside of him, and the pulsation of his verse is felt. We 
enjoy the writing of Mr. Bridges, but not as we enjoy great poetry. 
The seventeenth poem in the fourth book and the fifth in the last 
are beautiful; while the rondeau and triolets that close the first 
book are as good as anything that Mr. Austin Dobson has ever done, 
—the first triolet perhaps even better, a masterpiece of style which 
we are tempted to quote :— 


“When first we met we did not guess 
That Love would prove so hard a master ; 
Of more than common friendliness 
When first we met we did not guess. 
Who could foretell this sore distress, 
This irretrievable disaster 
When first we met ?—We did not guess 
That Love would prove so hard a master.” 


Holland and the Hollanders. By David S. Meldrum. With Illus- 
trations. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—A book full of interest 
and worthy of high praise is Mr. Meldrum’s Holland. It deals with 
a famous country and a valiant people, for though always a little 
land, now only about the size of two Yorkshires, it has done great 
things in times past, and still with undaunted spirit maintains that 
ceaseless struggle with the sea on which its existence depends. For 
an account of the eighty years’ war with Spain, out of which Holland 
came victorious, we must go to Motley’s “ Rise of the Dutch Republic.” 
For an account of the Holland of to-day we cannot do better than go 
to Mr. Meldrum. He knows the country thoroughly, and writes 
about it sympathetically and fully in English which it is a pleasure 
to read. People who stay at home may study it with profit ; for 
travellers in the Netherlands his book will make an invaluable 
adjunct to “Murray” or “ Baedeker.” There are several reasons why 
Englishmen and Lowland Scots should take an interest in Dutchmen- 
They are of the same stock as ourselves. Like them we are descended 
from the Teutonic tribes who dwelt in the borderlands of Germany 
and Scandinavia, and spoke Low Dutch. Among those who in- 
vaded Britain were the Frisians, and the language spoken by the 
Frisians is said to be so like our own that it can be understood by 
Scottish cattle-drovers, as also by Hollanders who know English ; 
and Mr. Meldrum assures us that the statement that “ butter, 
bread, and cheese is good English and good Fries,’ is almost 
literally true. Another reason why we should take a kindly 
interest in Holland is that she gave England a King and lent her 
an army, without whose help our forefathers might have had some 
difficulty in getting rid of the last of our Dei gratié Monarchs. But 
Mr. Meldrum’s work is more actual than historical; the most 
interesting section of it is perhaps that showing how the inhabitants 
of a land most of which is not only below the level of the sea, but 
of its rivers, keep their heads above water ; and how by strenuous 
effort, incessant watchfulness, and engineering skill they not only 
hold their own, but increase their territory at the enemy’s expense. 
Between 1833 and 1877 Holland increased from eight thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-eight to twelve thousand seven hundred 
and thirty-one square miles,—that is to say, by nearly four thousand 
square miles, all won from the waves. In the section entitled 
“Holland of To-day” the author treats, among other things, of 
Dutch character and the social aspects of Dutch life. We are also 
told how Holland is educated and governed, and much about the art 
of the country, its cities, industries, fisheries, cattle, charity- 
colonies, and what not; and as the book is well and profusely 
illustrated, it may fairly be described as a model book,—all that a 








book of the sort ought to be. 
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Hawaii Nei. By Mabel Clare Craft. (William Doxey, San 
Francisco. 6s.)—The first point which strikes home in this book 
from the other side of the world is that its illustrations are more 
tuking than any illustrations we know of such books in England. 
Evidently the photographs of Miss Craft are exceptionally artistic, 
put the process by which they are reproduced seems to be in advance 
of ours as used for similar purposes. What does not always come 
out in photographs of people is their human nature: in the illustra- 
tions of the girls especially, we have faces that are almost alive in 
their reality. In England Mrs. Owen Visger and Miss Krout (from 
Chicago) have published volumes which deal with Hawaii ; but this 
js on other lines. It is entirely American, as Miss Craft is an 
American, writing for Americans, but at heart and in sentiment 
sympathising with the Hawaii annexed by America. Her style is 
lively, and she knows and loves that island well. So she takes the 
reader really to see what is done. She is not religious, we should 
say, and not always reverent to other people’s religions. Possibly 
Mr. Bullen’s remarks in “ The Cruise of the ‘Cachalot’” as to the 
work of missionaries would not convince her that they have done 
much more good than harm to the isles of the Pacific. But though 
her writing does jar upon points as to which the English mind isa bit 
sensitive, she may be a missionary to her fellow-countrymen about the 
labour contracts and other abuses which they will have to diminish. 
For the rest, the descriptive writing of the book is exceptionally 
graphic. Her vivid pictures of natural pleasures are best, but, for pur- 
poses of record, here is a description of the annexation of Hawaii. The 
Queen, says Miss Craft, “ bore up very well until the Hawaian band 
commenced to play ‘Hawaii Ponoi’ for the last time as a nationa] 
aithem. At the first note she covered her eyes with her fan and 
the tears dropped softly...... Other natives who were forced to be 
there covered their faces. An old Kanaka woman who stood near 
me never moved her eyes from the flag as it drooped and came down 
the halyards, but the steady lids slowly brimmed over, and a rain of 
tears fell on her cheeks. Hawaians in the ranks of the National 
Guard covered their faces or fixed their eyes on the ground. When 
Hawaii Ponoi—which means ‘our very own Hawaii,’ in a dear and 
intimate way—came to be played, the brass had a lump in its throat, 
and the drums a sob...... Only ten men, none of them Hawaian, 
were left to play. The men had begged their leader to be relieved 
from playing what was to them a dirge, and he, being kind, con- 
sented.” Admiral Miller is given great credit for the way in which 
he realised that self-restraint was needed: “The conquering 
thousands agreed to temper the wind to the shorn lamb.” But the 
deed was done. And so, as Miss Craft says, “some of the scenes I 
had the good fortune to witness may-not occur again. They pass 
with the old.” Bicycles are now on the Hawaian roads, 


The Five Windows of the Soul; or, Thoughts on Perceiving. By 
E.H. Aitken. (J. Murray. 6s.)—We are sorry that, through in- 
advertence, we have left this very charming and instructive book so 
long unnoticed. It consists of a series of most clear, attractive, and 
suggestive explanations of the mechanism and the functions of the 
five senses, Touch, taste, smell, hearing, sight, with the pleasures 
and pains belonging to them, are treated in turn; and they are 
treated with full physiological knowledge, and at the same time with 
a tact and common-sense that bring the science of the writer to the 
level of the average intelligent reader who has no science. But the 
book does not stop at giving lucid expositions of the physiology of 
the senses. Mr. Aitken writes from the point of view of poetry, 
morality, and religion ; and while he observes an excellent reticence 
as his lessons proceed—refraining from more than the slightest 
passing indications of the ever-present allegory that links the 
senses of the body with the sense of the soul—he does not forget 
when he has come to the end of the five great sections of his theme, 
to work up all their teachings into one simple but effective reminder 
of the great analogy by which the instinctive powers of the lower 
senses may encourage us to trust the intuitive powers of the highest 
sense of all. ‘*Speculate by all means on the philosophy of ethics, if 
that is the bent of your mind, and study the laws of acoustics and 
the principles of art ; but remember that, before man knew anything 
about acoustics, he tuned his ‘ chorded shell’ by his ear, and when the 
theory of music has done all it can for him, it is to his ear 
that the last appeal must lie in every question of harmony or 
discord. And so it is not by creeds and catechisms, not by 
books and teachers, but by the moral sense that the knowledge of 
good and evil enters the souliof a man. The function of moral 
philosophy is to follow reverently and find the reasons for the 
judgment of that sense if they can...... The present age is 
drunk with too much information. No previous age in this world’s 
history was ever so filled with intoxicating knowledge about all 
manner of things as we are. But to know all about a thing falls 
very far short of knowing the thing itself, and this knowledge 
science is powerless to impart.” It oucht not to be necessary to say 
that there is no intention of opposition to science in all this ; only 
to the glorification of science at the expense of common-sense and 











individual experience. Mr. Aitken has a happy gift of illustration 
and a very bright and easy style, which makes his book pleasant 
reading from the first page to the last. 

Lives and Times of the Early Valois Queens: Jeanne de Bour- 
gogne, Blanche de Navarre, Jeanne @Aucergne et de Boulogne. By 
Catherine Bearne. Illustrated by Edward H. Bearne. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 10s. 6d.)—Only those who have done something of the 
same kind of work will understand the reasons for the partial failure 
of Mrs. Bearne to make her characters stand out quite clearly from the 
details which surround them. Two processes are needed. Firstly, 
the narrator’s own mind must have absorbed everything that can 
be drawn from history, chronicle, or memoir. That Mrs. Bearne has 
done. Every page shows most recognisably what a labour of love 
this compilation represents. She justly says that “around the 
princes of the house of Valois there seems to linger a special 
fascination, somewhat like the halo that has always hung over the 
Stuarts. Their courts were so brilliant, their adventures so 
romantic, they themselves so handsome, so distinguished, so charm- 
ing in the manners with which they veiled their very reprehensible 
conduct!” The three Lives, which cover the early part of the 
fourteenth century, are illustrated by masses of most interesting 
detail, and, as in the account of the battle of Poitiers, are sur- 
rounded by skilful and vivid narrative, easy to read and to 
remember. But, secondly, in writing personal monographs, by 
mental discrimination and literary art the narrator must either 
keep back the unimportant or advance the principal in- 
terests. That Mrs. Bearne has not done. We hope very much 
that she will continue her studies in this fresh field of work; 
but, when she does give us more, will she try to realise—what 
no one steeped in a subject does by nature realise—that general 
readers need some assistance? ‘They like the author to suggest 
gently that, of course, they will remember that character, when it 
lived, and how it was connected with William the Conqueror’s land- 
ing, or the destruction of the Armada, or something which they 
feel quite sure about. The style, illustrations, and appearance of 
the book, as well as its many and varied points of attraction, show 
that Mrs. Bearne means not only to interest scholars, but also'to'give 
pleasure to any historically minded person. Toa certain extent she 
succeeds; but the general reader, unless by chance he is familiar 
with the period, might have to take more pains than that person 
likes to do before he could grasp the unities of the biographies. 
When he does, he will be delighted with the world into which Mrs. 
Bearne takes him. One reflection must be added. We trust that 
no one will be provoked nowadays by the exaggerations of the 
peace meetings into thinking that war is the school of all the 
virtues. All its horrors came out in the public and private wars of 
the Valois Princes, but with those tares, too, appears the wheat of 
endurance, courage, loyalty, and honour, and sometimes a simple 
piety scarcely grown in furrows not so deeply ploughed. 








Story of the Princess des Ursins in Spain ( Camarera-Mayor). 
By Constance Hill. With 12 Portraits and a Frontispiece. (W. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d.)—This is an interesting book on an interesting 
subject. The latter part of the seventeenth and the beginning of 
the eighteenth centuries were the age of the reign of capable 
women, when ambitious wives, mistresses, or duennas of Kings really 
counted for something in the politics of Europe. ‘The Princess des 
Ursins played at the Court of Philip V. of Spain more than the 
part of Madame de Maintenon at that of Louis XIV. Undoubtedly 
her courage and energy did something to rouse the resolu- 
tion of the sensuous, hypochondriacal Philip V., and prevented 
his premature renunciation of the crown. Yet it is easy to 
exaggerate her influence. The War of Succession would probably 
have had the like course and issue, had any other been appointed 
Camarera-Mayor. Her power at the Court tended to lower the 
independent action of the Spanish nobility ; but it was not so 
disastrous to Spain as that of her successors, Elizabeth Farnese and 
Cardinal Alberoni. The early death of Maria Luisa of Savoy was 
certainly a misfortune. Her confidante and guide was a more 
pleasing character than Madame de Maintenon. She tried to lighten 
the gloom of the Court over which she ruled. As far as she could 
she opposed religious bigotry, and checked the fires of persecution. 
Her vivacity and courage in a woman of from sixty to seventy years 
of age are marvellous. Miss Hill tells her story well. Two 
points are, perhaps, not sufficiently brought out: the unhappy 
character of the marriage to the Prince Ursini; and the 
part secretly played by her deadly foe, Anna Maria de Neuburg, 
widow of Charles If. It was she who prompted Elizabeth 
Farnese to arrest the Princess at their first interview, without 
giving her time to protest, or to appeal to the King. The book is 
unfortunately disfigured by a number of misprints in proper names : 
Trimouille for Trémoille ; Auto-da-fé for Auto-de-fe ; Monteillano 
for Montellano; Das Minas for las Minas ; Marson for Marsin, and 
These should be put right in another edition. On 
Still more curious than 


many others. 


the other hand, there is an excellent index, 
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this story of the Princess des Ursins and Philip V. is the earlier one 
of the relations and correspondence of Philip IV. with the venerable 
nun, Sor Maria de Agreda, the authoress of “La Mistica Ciudad de 
Dios.” Could not Miss Hill tell us this? 


Charles Kingsley and the Christian Social Movement. By Charles 
William Stubbs, D.D., Dean of Ely. (Blackie and Son. 2s. 6d.)— 
This volume appears in the “ Victorian Era Series” ; and its contents 
are better described by its second title, ‘‘ The Christian Social Move- 
ment” than by the name of Charles Kingsley, which appears alone 
on the outside of the cover. The Dean of Ely has called back into 
life the early days of the Broad Church party, when to be a Broad 
Churchman meant to have a stronger spiritual faith than most 
Christian laymen, in combination with a greater enthusiasm for 
philanthropy than most Christian clergymen. With that faith and 
enthusiasm he is in ardent sympathy, and he has told eloquently 
and well the story of the great moment of the school. Frederick 
Denison Maurice is quite as prominent a figure in the book as the 
author of “Yeast” and “Alton Locke”; and some of its most 
delightful pages glow with extracts illustrating the ardent charity 
of the apostle of the Broad Church party. The pages of the intro- 
duction which claim for Maurice a principal part in the Anglican 
Revival are extremely interesting, and to us sympathetic. But 
they will probably give offence in quarters where verbal dis- 
tinctions are held to be more important in matters of doc- 
trine than coincidence of practical and spiritual intention. 
The picture of Kingsley himself that the book calls up is 
delightful. Dr. Stubbs gives charming personal incidents and 
anecdotes illustrative of his bright, generous, chivalrous character, 
and he quotes many beautiful and vivid passages from the 
novels, and some exquisite scraps of the lyrics, As a poet, he claims 
for Kingsley the great merit of absolute spontaneity ; as a prose- 
writer he praises above all other qualities his “breeziness,’ the 
quality that lifts the weight of the flesh from the reader, increases 
vitality, and stimulates all the natural powers of healthy enjoyment. 
But it is not only the leaders of the Christian Socialist movement 
that the Dean brings back from the dead. In his pages we meet 
again a great many of the men of lesser fame who co-operated with 
them, such as Vansittart Neale, Cuthbert Ellison, Charles Sully, 
J. M. Ludlow, and of course—though his fame is hardly lesser— 
Thomas Hughes. 


The Life and Work of Emin Pasha. Translated from the German 
of Georg Schweitzer. 2 vols. (Constable and Co. 32s.)—So much 
that was contradictory had been written as to the history and 
character of the German savant, best known as Emin Pasha, that 
the true story of his work in the Equatorial Province of Egypt long 
remained somewhat obscure. That obscurity, however, is now fully 
cleared up by this excellent biography, compiled by his compatriot 
and executor, Mr. Georg Schweitzer, from the journals, home 
letters, and official notes that Emin left behind him. But the 
mystery of the man himself will still baffle the reader. It is diffi- 
cult, even with the copious material furnished by his biographer, 
to construct for oneself a consistent picture of that apparently 
unique character, at once curiously wayward and yet persistent and 
enduring in its purpose to the death. Apart from the natural import- 
ance with which this hitherto unwritten chapter of African history is 
invested, the study of the man, Emin Pasha, is one of supreme interest. 
His home letters, especially those written to his sister, give perhaps 
the clearest and best view of his personality, and reveal a character 
which, with all its contradictory elements, its strength and its 
weaknesses, was at least an extremely amiable one. Whether, apart 
from his purely scientific labours, any results yet exist of his patient 
and untiring energy as an administrator, it is impossible to say. 
The best years of his life and all his strength were devoted to lay- 
ing the first foundations of civilisation in the wild country entrusted 
to his charge some twenty years ago. And long since that time the 
wave of Mahdism closed over the scene of his labours and shut out 
from civilisation the land and the people he once ruled. Of that 
rule, and of his hopes and bitter disappointments, his biographer is 
able to give a fairly full and well-connected account; and though 
his English editor, Mr. Felkin, another personal friend of Emin’s, is 
obliged to join issue with him on certain disputed points of political 
import, it would seem that the account is, on the whole, as trust- 
worthy and accurate as it is sympathetic and interesting. Now that 
the recent campaign in the Soudan gives hope that the way to the 
Equatorial Provinces may be cleared once more, this history of what 
one man has already done and suffered in their cause should claim 
the attention of all who are interested in their future. 


A Corner of Spain. By Miriam Coles Harris.’ (Gay and Bird. 
5s.)—The “corner” of Spain is Gibraltar, Malaga, and Seville ; the 
bulk of the book is devoted to Malaga, only the earlier and closing 
chapters to the other towns. We see by the title-page that this is 
not the author's first publication; but we do not know how many 





previous works the “&c.” may cover. Neither is this her first visit 
to Europe ; she speaks of residence in Rome and on the Riviera 
There is an exasperating attempt at smartness in the style, which 
is interlarded with bad French, worse Spanish, and occasional Latin 
On her arrival the writer knew no Spanish, and though she may 
have subsequently attained enough for conversational purposes, 
there is not a trace of her having read any Spanish book, 
Worse than this, she has a fixed idea that there is no guide. 
book to Spain. Had she consulted either Murray, or O'Shea, 
or Bedeker, she would have been saved from some of her 
worst blunders. Nearly every Spanish custom alluded to js 
hopelessly confused, not even a braséro is correctly described. Ip 
the curious Spanish matrimonial custom which answers to the 
French summation respectueuse, it is the gentleman who takes the 
initiative, never the lady, as here set forth, though, of course, her 
sequestration cannot be carried into effect without her own consent, 
A convent at which the writer stayed was unfortunately of the 
latest type of French religious establishments ; but this and a search 
for a country house are the only experiences beyond those of the 
ordinary tourist. Full justice, however, is done to the kindness of 
Spanish women of all ranks, to the simplicity of Spanish life ; ang 
a good word is said even for the Spanish clergy. The paper and 
type of the Riverside Press are excellent, and are worthy of better 
matter. 


Tropics and Snows. By Captain Reginald G. Burton, (Edward 
Arnold.)—The British officer has, in the ordinary course of 
service, a fair opportunity of testing extremes of climate and seeing 
men and cities under the most varied conditions of both ; but in the 
case of Captain Burton, the author of this volume, it was only to 
the tropical heat of India and the West Indies that he went at the 
call of duty ; the wintry snows of Russia were encountered for his 
own pleasure. For the most part his book is composed of sporting 
chapters, contributed to various weekly periodicals, which are very 
much the same as most sporting contributions of the same character, 
He has shot tigers in India—a good many tigers, it would appear, 
and under a good many different circumstances—also bear and 
bison, to say nothing of smaller game. He tells the story 
of his fortunes and mishaps in the chase with a good deal 
of spirit, and with some comments |which are both instruc- 
tive and interesting, but the tale is one that appeals rather to 
the sporting than the general reader. Of greater interest to the 
latter is his account of soldier life in Jamaica and Barbados, and 
some information which he is able to give as to the formation and 
maintenance of the famous Cossack regiments in Russia. His other 
notes upon Russia, political and social, are not of any great value; 
nor does his appreciation of Russian literature strike one as very 
original or happily expressed. However, taken altogether, his 
experiences and opinions have produced a brightly written and very 
readable volume, of which his own illustrations are by no means the 
worst feature. 


The Right to Bear Arms. By “X.,” of the Saturday Review. 
(Elliot Stock. 6s.)—This is a vehement protest against the practice, 
which is so common, of using arms to which the bearer has no 
right. It is rather the custom nowadays to despise heraldry; yet 
never were there so many bearers of coats-of-arms. The general 
ignorance of the very elements of heraldry which now prevails 
allows these bogus crests and arms to pass unchallenged, and the 
days are gone by when the Earl Marshal can take proceedings for 
infringing the laws of arms, though he may yet have the power to 
do so. Our author has chosen to place on his title-page an extract 
from Planché, with which we must all agree: “Surely even those 
who affect the greatest contempt for heraldry will admit that it 
Arms are to be borne at all, it should be according to the 
laws of Arms.” Coat-armour, which is the sign of a gentle- 
man (just as a coronet and a peerage are the signs of a 
nobleman), can only be borne by one to whom it has been 
granted by the Crown. ‘The right to bear the arms descends 
in England to all his legitimate male descendants. The power of 
granting arms has now been delegated by the Crown to a Corpora- 
tion, generally called the Heralds’ College, where the records of 
heraldic matters and the pedigrees of those entitled to use arms are 
carefully preserved. In Ireland and Scotland the laws of arms are 
somewhat different. We cordially recommend this little book to 
those who are ignorant of such matters, and are not above learning 
something of the elementary rules of heraldry, even though they 
may be certain of their own right to usearms. The book is forcibly 
and clearly written, the arguments are unanswerable and sup- 
ported by extracts from ancient documents (which the reader may 
skip), and many common delusions about arms are exposed. 


The Sinking of the ‘Merrimac. By Naval Constructor Hobson. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d.)—The story of how the Americans sunk 
their own coaling ship with the intention of blocking the harbour 
of Santiago is told in this volume by the man who carried 
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out the plan. It speaks well for the telling that the story 
js so little spoiled by the technicalities in which it abounds. 
Judicious skipping will enable the least nautical reader to 
follow with interest the fortunes of the six desperately brave 
men who risked their lives, lost their liberty, and only par- 
tially succeeded in their adventure. Jules Verne, of whom we 
are perpetually reminded in the narrative, could have crowned his 
heroes with complete success, but Mr. Hobson, for all his dramatic 
power, is hampered by the facts. The Naval Constructor gives a 
most amusing account of his prison life at Saint Morro, where he was 
taken by the Spanish boat which picked up him and his crew after 
the explosion. The unfailing politeness and childish suspiciousness 
and weakness of the Spanish officials are well sketched. They 
left their prisoner at Saint Morro, where he was in danger of being 
killed by the fire of the Americans, and then when the danger was 
nearly over they removed him to Santiago,—at his own request and 
that of the British Consul. Mr. Hobson describes the life he watched 
from his prison windows with the minute observation of an 
energetic man in enforced idleness. Perhaps the best pages in the 
pook describe the release of the prisoners and their march to join 
their friends. We almost feel the exhilaration of freedom and the 
peauty of the tropical vegetation, but the scene is spoiled by the 
sight of dead men and horses, and vultures “who sat motionless, 
seemingly looking with indifference, sure of their due—whoever 
won.” 

History of Scotland. By P. Hume Brown. Vol. I. (Cambridge 
University Press. 5s.)—This new work by the author of the well- 
known biographies of Knox and Buchanan promises when com- 
pleted, unless indeed in turn it is to be superseded by the promised 
monograph of Mr. Andrew Lang, to be the most compact, reliable, 
and judicious history of Scotland that has ever been published. This 
yolume comes down only to the death of James V. after the defeat of 
his army by the English at Solway Moss. But it is sufficient to indi- 
cate what the quality of the whole work will be. Following in the 
wake and taking advantage of the researches of his more immediate 
predecessors in Scottish historical work, such as Burton and Skene, 
he has supplemented these with investigations of his own which have 
been made possible only by the recent unearthing of private and 
public documents of the greatest value. He has consequently been 
able to trace the birth and write the history of Scotch civilisation in 
a manner that has hitherto been impossible, and to demonstrate the 
increasing purpose that has run through the struggles between 
Kings and savage nobles. It is hardly too much to say that Mr, 
Brown has reconstructed the reigns of David I. and David IL, of 
James I. and James II., and that he has made it absolutely certain 
that, in spite of the troubles which were the result of the War of 
Independence, Scotland’s progress in civilisation was as sure, if not 
as rapid, as that of other European nations. This is no mean 
achievement, and its value is enhanced by Mr. Hume Brown’s abso- 
ute freedom from prejudice or bias, and his admirably lucid style. 


The Valley of Light. By W. Basil Worsfold. (Macmillan and 
Co. 10s.\—The chief fault to be found with this pleasing and 
interesting volume of studies with pen and pencil in the Vaudois 
Valleys of Piedmont is the form into which it has been thrown. 
It consists ostensibly of letters to “ Sibyl.’ It may be doubted if 
a book of travels should ever take such aform. In any case, the 
reader ig not only impeded by digressions full of courtesy worthy of 
Versailles at its best in the letters tv Sibyl, but he is also puzzled by 
allusions to, and quotations from, letters frum Sibyl. Otherwise, 
Mr. Worsfold may be allowed to have written an excellent work of 
the not too sensationally raphic sort,—to have written it, also, in that 
spirit of simple piety which seems eminently suited for the treatment 
of such a subject as the Waldenses. He tells at perhaps too great 
length the old tragic story of the massacres, of Cromwell’s action, 
and of Milton’s sonnet. But he is never at fault—except perhaps 
when he goes off at a tangent into a discussion of the Swiss eleven- 
hour-day in bringing vividly before us, with pencil as with pen, 
Torre Pellice, Luserna, the Valley of Angrogna, Bobbio, Fenestrelle, 
and the Valley of Rora. Iu a final chapter on the “ Emancipation 
Jubilee” Mr. Worsfold deals at some length with the present 
condition, industrial and educational, of the population of the 
Vaudois Valleys, which seems to stand stationary at less than thirty 
thousand. Mr. Worsfold thinks that something should be done, 


especially by the Vaudois themselves, to check emigration. Diffuse- 
hess apart, this is an interesting and useful book. 
The New Far East. By Arthur Didsy. (Cassell and Co. 16s.)— 


This lively book, which is yet serious even to the verge of dogmatism, 
Snot written, the author is careful to explain, for “ the expert,” 
but for readers who, knowing a little about Japan and the Far East, 
Wish to learn more. The reader will perhaps wish to ascertain in 
the first instance what Mr. Didsy has to suggest by way of policy 
for Great Britain in the present difficult situation in the Far East. 
That is disappointing, because it sounds eminently common- 





place; in other words, Mr. Didsy can only give to his country the 
same advice as has been already tendered by many men who have 
not had his travel-experiences. He wishes England to arm by land 
as well as by sea, so that she may be “ strong, not with the arrogant 
strength of the bully, but with the calm force of the strong man 
armed, determined to keep what he has worked for and won.” Then 
we are assured “Japan will, with one accord, become the valuable 
and trusty ally of her natural friend Britain, strong enough to com- 
mand confidence and respect. China will turn from her Muscovite 
‘Protector’s’ heavy yoke and seek regeneration at the hands of 
Britain.” Neither Mr. Didsy’s politics nor his history, which, by the 
way, is apt to wander off into mere irrelevances, is so good as those 
of his chapters in which he deals with the social aspects of his sub- 
jects under such titles as “The Men of New Japan,” “The Women 
of the New Far East,” and “ Parting, Pigtail, and Topknot.” These 
have some of the charm—and a little of the weakness as well—of 
popular lectures. 


Marysiennka, Wife of Subieski. By K. Waliszewski. Translated 
from the French by Lady Mary Loyd. (William Heinemann. 12s.) 
—It may be questioned whether Lady Mary Loyd’s undoubted 
powers as a translator have been put to good purpose in reproducing 
in full what, to tell the truth, is a very wearisome book. The 
history of Marie de la Grange D’Arquien, whose long life of passion, 
wrangling, and vanity extended from 1641 to 1716, and who, after 
avery Gallic intrigue with the great Polish liberator, John Sobieski, 
married him and survived him, was worth telling, and the author 
has spared no pains in seeking to ascertain facts. The book should 
have been much shorter at the best. But an abridgment is all 
that the English public needed. The truth is that, Marysiennka 
was neither a loveable nor a likeable woman,—an unflinching 
egotist, who looked upon all men and women whom she came across 
as instruments for the advancement of her ambition or the gratifica- 
tion of her pleasure. She served mainly to bring out the sensual 
side of Sobieski’s nature, which, to judge from his letters written to 
her when he was in camp, must have been as strong as that of the 
first Napoleon. This volume will be found useful as a storehouse of 
facts of a kind hardly to be got elsewhere by investigators into one 
of the most interesting periods of European history. 


Charles XII. of Sweden. By Oscar Browning. (Hurst and 
Blackett. 6s.)—We doubt if it was wise to preface this “ pedestrian” 
narrative by Dr. Johnson’s matchless poetical epitome of the Life of 
“ Swedish Charles,’ whereby the reader’s mind is filled with 
imaginative yearnings which the average biography cannot satisfy. 
Mr. Oscar Browning's excellent volumes on the Italian Guelfs and 
Ghibellines, and the Condottieri, suggested the hope that they 
marked the inauguration of a useful, perhaps a brilliant, historical 
career. The present book is not of classical calibre, and thus, like 
its subject, illustrates the “ vanity of human wishes.” It is, of course, 
well designed and written, there is a surplusage of moving dramatic 
incidents, the explanations suflice, and the reflections are generally 
sound. Buta scientific record of “the vanquish’d hero” it is not : 
Dr. Johnson is the sole authority quoted; not a word is said of 
materials, or of native authors like Fryxel and Landblad ; while the 
“contents” do not deserve that name. Mr. Browning rightly sees 
in Charles a paladin of romance, a wrecker, rather than a builder, 
of empire ; and he admits that “ through him Sweden lost her place 
as mistress of the North.” We hesitate when we are told that the 
hero of the lion hunt personified “the virtues which his country 
loves,—piety and firmness, simplicity and strength.” This formula 
may fit the author’s portraiture of Charles, but we are not sure that 
it is an accurate diagnosis of the moral characteristics of the 
Swedish nation. 


A Shuttle of an Empire's Loom. By Harry Vandervell. (William 
Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—There is a distinct need of such a book 
as this might have been—a plain record of a seaman’s life on board 
a cargo-steamer of to-day—but we cannot conscientiously say that 
Mr. Vandervell has supplied it. Nevertheless, it is but fair to 
admit that, remembering his limitations, he has done that which 
he promised to do in his preface,—recorded his experiences faith- 
fully. The * Pleiades’ (under which xom de thédtre it is quite easy 
for an expert to recognise the actual vessel) was a far more 
comfortable ship in every respect than the ordinary “ tramp,’ while 
the wages scale noted is enough to make the crews of such vessels 
as the latter turn green with envy. And yet the author is at once 
struck with the miserable conditions of food and lodgment. His 
observations go far to justify the sailor against the ignorant sneer 
so often raised,—that he seems to think of nothing but his belly. 
What the author's remarks would have been had he been unfor- 
tunate enough to get shipped in a regular “tramp” can only be 
faintly imagined. But his pluck and perseverance in carrying out 
his original intention cannot be too highly commended, and we have 
no doubt that he will be able to make excellent use of the knowledge 
that his five months’ sympathetic insight into the life of a modern 





sailor has endowed him with. This latter, indeed, is one of the 
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pleasantest features about the book,—the good spirit of comradeship, 
the utter absence of any assumption of superiority manifested by the 
writer. Coupled with the evident sincerity of his effort to set down 
the naked facts, these things go far to reconcile us with the absence 
of much that we could have wished to find in the pages of Mr. 
Vandervell’s breezy book. 


Emeralds Chased in Guid. By John Dickson. (Oliphant, Ander- 
son, and Ferrier. 4s.)—Under this perhaps too rhetorical title an 
enthusiastic and well-read Scotch antiquary gives an account of the 
curious little islands in the Firth of Forth, which the construction 
of the Forth Bridge has enabled English tourists to establish a 
bowing acquaintance with on easy terms, and which have already 
obtained a species of gazetteer immortality in these doggerel lines :— 


“Inchgarvie, Mickery, Colm, Inchkeith, 
Cramond, Fidra, Lainb, Craigleith ; 
Then round the Bass to the Isle of May, 
And past the Carr to St. Andrew’s Bay.” 


Most of, if not all, of these islets played a not unimportant part in 
the Christianisation—and Roman Catholicisation—of Scotland. 
Inchcolm in particular—the word “Inch” means island, and is 
allied to “ Links,” now naturalised on this side of the Tweed—was a 
seat of ecclesiastical learning, scholars and teachers in all proba- 
b:lity seeking the seclusion of an island for the protection it easily 
afforded them. In more recent times, some of the islands, particularly 
the Bass Rock, have been used as prisons, and one of the most 
important of them all, Inchgarvie, has been utilised for the building 
and support of the Forth Bridge. Mr. Dickson’s book is extremely 
interesting and forms a valuable contribution to Scottish local history, 
The English reader will have no great difficulty in taking his 
enthusiasm with the necessary number of grains of salt. 

The Burns Memorial Catalogue. (William Todge and Co. and T. 
R. Annan and Co., Glasgow. £3 3s.)—This singularly well-got- 
up, beautifully printed, and admirably illustrated volume is a 
memorial of the very successful Burns Exhibition which was held 
in Glasgow in 1896. The collection was a unique one in its way, 
giving portraits, relics, manuscripts, and editions of the poet,—the 
last showing in a very remarkable fashion the profound interest which 
has been taken in Burns throughout England, America, and even 
Ireland, as well as in Scotland. In the present volume an eminently 
successful effort has been made to immortalise the best features of 
the Exhibition by the reproduction of portraits, title-pages of 
books, relics, and above all of that handwriting of the poet which 
was, in his case much more than in that of most men of genius, a 
key to character. This reproduction has been accomplished in a 
fashion which reflects the highest cwedit on the printing and photo- 
graphing firms which between them publish the book. Each of 
the four sections of the Cutaivgue has contributed to it a brief, 
lucid, and interesting introduction. This work is sure to find its 
way to the shelf of almost every one of the large and increasing 
tribe of Burns worshippers. 


Birds. By A. H. Evans, M.A. (Macmillan and Co. 17s.)— 
Several volumes of the “Cambridge Natural History” have already 
appeared, and they have been welcomed as valuable contributions 
to the modern literature of zoology. Mr. Evans’s book on the birds 
is worthy of a high place among the other volumes of the series 
which have preceded it. There exists, so far as we are aware, no 
other work on ornithology of a similar kind. It is, of course, 
strictly scientific, and in that sense would be considered by some a 
dry book. Jn sicco ludunt fulice, says Virgil, which Mr. Evans, on 
his title-page, is pleased to translate, “ Loons disport themselves in 
dry matters.” The amount of information which has been put into 
one thick volume is considerable, and for the purposes of a student 
or traveller there has been no undue compression. As a general 
survey of the whole class Aves this book has many merits. It is 
portable, clearly written, and comprehensive. On the much-disputed 
question of classification we will say nothing, save that Mr. Evans 
has adopted, with some slight modifications, the scheme propounded 
by Dr. Gadow. After a short introductory chapter, the whole book 
is devoted toa survey of the families and their distinguishing charac- 
ters, and in some cases to a short account of genera and even 
species. Mr. G. E. Lodge has illustrated the volume with a great 
number of excellent woodcuts of birds typical of the different 
families. Wecordially recommend the book as the most trustworthy 
of recent general works on ornithology. 


The Magic of the Horse-shoe: with other Folk-lore Notes. By 
Robert Means Lawrence, M.D. (Gay and Bird. 7s. 6d.)—It is well 
known to all of us that superstitions connected with the horse-shoe 
exist in most parts of the world, and have apparently existed from 
the remotest ages. The author of this work on a strange branch of 
folk-lore has collected from the most varied sources instances of 
popular beliefs and legends relating to the horse-shoe. The 
numerous footnotes to every page show that his researches have 
extended to many sources, from the Folk-lore Journal and Notes and 





Queries, to Wuttke’s “Der Deutsche Volksaberglaube” and Thorpe’s 
“Northern Mythology.” A vast amount of curious information ios 
in this way been collected, and is presented to the reader in a some. 
what disconnected fashion and undigested form. The book would 
be of more value, and also much more interesting, if some attempt 
were made to summarise the results of these researches, to discover 
the origin of these superstitions, and, perhaps, to deduce some 
general laws and principles from a mass of detached records, The 
book also contains chapters on kindred matters, such as the omens of 
sneezing, the folk-lore of common salt, and ideas of luck connected 
with the numbers three, seven, and nine. 


In the Niger Country. By Harold Bindloss. With 2 Maps, 
(W. Blackwood and Sons. 12s. 6d.)—This is one of the best-written 
books that has been published about West Africa, and Mr. Bindloss 
tells several interesting stories very well. One, the holding of a 
factory at Akassa by three Europeans against the descent of a 
raiding tribe armed with cannon as well as rifles, is really dramatic ; 
and most people have by this time forgotten sufficiently the incidents 
of Waima, where a French force attacked the West India Regiment 
by mistake, and of Nana’s stockade, to be glad to hear the tales told 
again very picturesquely. We would not put our hand in the fire 
for the accuracy of Mr. Bindloss’s statements; in many cases we 
could point out errors ; but upon the whole he renders vividly the 
impression of his visit to the Niger Delta (he was never a resident 
there), and he does justice to the work done by Europeans, officials, 
missionaries, and especially traders. The private adventurer, as he 
points out, is the man to whom England owes at least as much as to 
any other class of citizen ; and there is no place in the world where 
adventure has more hazards. The least danger is from the savages, 
who are dangerous enough. Mr. Bindloss is right in saying that 
Sapele, which Count de Cardi in his appendix to Miss Kingsley’s 
book recommended asa station, though beautifully situated, is no 
healthier than the rotting swamps. It has, indeed, the worst death- 
rate in the Delta. We recommend Mr. Bindloss’s book especially to 
those thinking of a visit to West Africa ; it will bea useful deterrent ; 
and we recognise the justice of his panegyric upon the work done 
for the Empire by those who go out there in order that their families 
may have bread to eat. 


The City of the Caliphs. By Eustace A. Reynolds-Ball, B.A., 
F.R.G.S. (T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d.)—A nice-looking book with 
rough edges, artistically bound, and effectively illustrated, but 
rather a budget of odds and ends, a mosaic of quotations than a 
work of original research or shrewd observation, and disfigured 
by many misprints. The strangest of these is Sir “Garneh” 
Wolseley, while for Sir Alfred Milner we have occasionally Sir 
Alfred “ Milnes,” and for Nubar Pacha, “‘Nubao Pacho.” Moreover, 
the author's English is scarcely worthy of a “B.A.” and an “ F.R.G.S.” 
He writes “different to,” and speaks of a “description describing” 
something. There are also other solecisms. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Reynolds-Ball has given us a readable volume of the guide-book 
order, containing, however, much useful information not to be 
found in ordinary guide-books. Travellers bound for the Nile who 
are not well up in the lore of Egypt would do well to add Zhe City 
of the Caliphs to their literary compagnons de voyage. For this 
purpose its value is rather increased than diminished by the 
numerous quotations from the writings of Professors Flinders 
Petrie and Mahaffy, Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, Miss A. B. Edwards, 
and others with which the author interlards his text. 


The Caliphate: its Rise, Decline, and Fall. From Original 
Sources. By Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I. Third edition. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 16s.)—The third edition of Sir William Muir's 
history of the Caliphate is simply a reproduction of the second 
edition. That it should be required is not only testimony to the 
value of the work, but a sign of more interest in Saracenic history 
than was to be expected. It is, however, a really trustworthy and 
scholarly book, which will not be displaced by Syed Ameer Ali’s 
recently published “Short History.” The Syed’s book covers wider 
ground, and is necessarily briefer in certain periods. Sir William 
Muir sticks closely to his title-subject, the Caliphate itself, and does 
not allow himself to diverge to the history of the numerous 
Mahommedan dynasties which gradually sapped the Caliph’s power. 
His work is not a history of the Saracen Empire, but a history of 
the Caliphate, and principally of the early Caliphate. When we 
find that he gives three hundred pages to the first four Caliphs and 
first forty years of the'Hegira, one hundred and thirty pages to the 
next ninety years (the great period of the Omayyads), and only 
one hundred and sixty pages to the five hundred years of 
the ‘Abbisid rule, it is obvious that the latter portion of his 
history is considerably sacrificed to the more dramatic interest of 
the beginnings of Saracen empire. For the first century of Moslem 
rule, however, it forms (with the same author’s “Annals of the 
Early Caliphate ’’) the best and most readable authority we possess, 
and no historical library can dispense with it, 
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Ornament in European Silks. By Alan S. Cole. With 169 Illus- 
trations. (Debenham and Freebody. 32s.)—Mr. Cole begins by 
giving a short account of the history of silk. It was unknown to 
the Greeks and early Romans, and “it is said that Heliogabalus was 
the firs; Roman Emperor who wore garments entirely of silk.” 
silkworms were first cultivated in China, and the industry spread 
from there to the West, and in the Middle Ages the trade was 
already considerable. It is interesting to follow the developments of 
design, and to trace the Eastern influence in the early European 
patterns. By the middle of the fifteenth century the Italians had 
developed a style of their own, which was freer and more graceful 
than that of the East. The painters of the Renaissance have pre- 
served many beautiful stuffs for us in their pictures, of which there 
are a number of good reproductions in this book. After this period, 
though the weaving of silks may have improved, the patterns 
deteriorated, and instead of the bold and conventional forms of the 
Renaissance, we have the laboured realism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Mr. Cole’s chapter on ornament in embroidery is very good. 
He points out the differences between the English and the Italian 
schools. In the former, though the actual work is as good as 
possible, there is less of that grandeur of design which isa feature 
of the best Italian embroidery. The illustrations are very well 
printed, and add greatly to the interest of the book. 


The Tale of Beowulf. Translated by William Morris and A. J, 
Wyatt. (Longmans and Co. 6s.)—Yules of the Heroic Ages: 
Siegfried and Beowulf. By Zenaide A. Ragozin. (Putnam’s Sons.) 
—It is interesting to compare these two books and to see the 
same story from different points of view. It is alittle difficult at 
first to understand the curious language of Mr. Morris’s poem, but 
we are rewarded for making the effort by the quaint charm of 
such passages as this, fram Beowulf’s defiance of the monster, 
Grendel :— 


“Lo! each of us soothly abideth the ending 
Of the life of the world. Then let him work who work may 
High deeds ere the death : to the doughty of war-lads 
When he is unliving sha!l it best be hereafter.” 


Miss Ragozin in an amusing preface gives her reasons for wishing 
that young people should read the classic literature of the imagina- 
tion. This version of the fascinating story of Siegfried will surely, 
as she hopes, please equally the young and “the old with young 
tastes. 


Through Armenia on Horseback. By Rev. Geo. Hepworth. 
(Isbister and Co. 6s.)\—An American clergyman, despatched by an 
American newspaper proprietor and the Sultan of Turkey himself 
to inquire into the Armenian question, hardly offers a guarantee of 
unbiassed opinion ; nevertheless, one must admit that whatever Mr. 
Hepworth’s shortcomings may be in the matter of ferreting out the 
truth, his impartiality and honesty of purpose are beyond all ques- 
tion. If he did not succeed in arriving at the true history of the 
Armenian troubles and the real condition of that unhappy people, it 
was certainly through no fault of his own. And for all one can 
tell to the contrary, his version of the miserable tale may be an 
absolutely accurate one ; it is, at least, an intelligible and fairly 
reasonable one, and only the inevitable suspicion with which one 
cannot help regarding every elucidation of that black mystery, pre- 
vents one from cheerfully accepting it on the spot. In other 
respects one may congratulate the author on having written a very 
readable and interesting book on a well-worn subject. He has 
nothing very new to say, but what he does say is bright and enter- 
taining, and bears the obvious imprint of being a perfectly frank 
expression of genuine belief. 


In Modern Spain: some Sketches and Impressions. By Reginald 
St. Barbe. Illustrated by A.J. Wall. (Elliot Stock. 3s. 6d.)—It is 
almost a misnomer to call th’s pretty little volume Zn Modern Spain. 
Of the seven illustrations, one represents Aisha upbraiding Boabdil, 
another is a gentleman in “doublet and trunk hose,” a third is a 
study of waves, which might be from any sea; only the last, 
“Reading the Madrid Paper,” and one other, really give us modern 
Spain. So with the letterpress ; the point of view of the author is 
the old romantic standpoint. “She [i.¢., Spain] imprisoned Cer- 
vantes in the dog-hole of Agamasilla; she held Saturday afternoon 
entertainments of Autos-da-Fé until the country swam in blood; 
and the holy institution of the Inquisition stroked its gore- 
bloated stomach, drunk with murder, violation, and pillage,” 
&c. The two chapters entitled “Spanish Newspapers and the 
War” and “Spain’s Predicament,” one of three, the other of 
five pages, are hasty outlines only. Other chapters are shorter 
still, and might be termed impressionist spap-shots rather 
than skilled impressions. Still, the book, except where enthusiasm 
makes the author forget all grammar, is not ungracefully written, 
and its vivid little sketches may serve to while away pleasantly a 
leisure half-hour. 


O’Shea’s Guide to Spain and Portugal, Edited by John Lomas. 











Eleventh Edition. (A.and C. Black. 15s.)—The eleventh edition of 
this favourite guide-book has been corrected and brought up to date 
by the personal travel and observation of the editor during the last 
year. It is enriched with five fresh plans of towns,—Bilbao, 
Cordova, Oporto, San Sebastian, and Valladolid, in addition to the 
twelve previously given. The few words of preface should be care- 
fully read by all who know Spain only from newspaper reports, or 
who think of her only from a romantic point of view. 


The Little Flowers of St. Francis of Assisi. With 8 Ilustra- 
tions by Paul Woodroffe. (Kegan Paul, Trench, andCo. 6s.)—The 
dainty “Temple Classics” edition of the “ Fioretti,’ which ap- 
peared only last year, seems to leave very little room for the present 
volume, which in itself is an attractive publication. It is larger 
than the “ Temple” edition, and has a clearer page and bolder type. 
It has also eight very pretty illustrations, two of which, “St. 
Francis Taming the Turtle-doves” and “St. Francis Preaching to 
the Fishes,” are quite charming. On the other hand, it wants the 
beautiful “Sayings of Brother Giles” given at the end of Mr. 
Gollancz’s translation, and we do not find the diction quite so fas- 
cinatingly naive as that of the “Temple” volume. 


Sermons to Young Boys. By Rev. F. de W. Lushington. (John 
Murray. 3s. 6d.)—This book of sermons is more remarkable from 
its promise than for its actual performance. Almost every sermon 
contains some illuminating thought or happy illustration, but the 
arrangement of the subjects leaves a great deal to be desired. We 
should have judged them to be, for the most part, considerably over 
the heads of young boys ; but a great deal depends upon delivery in 
making difficult thoughts intelligible ; and if Mr. Lushington knows 
he has succeeded in teaching his young boys by these sermons, he is 
to be congratulated. 


Sacred Poems of the Nineteenth Century. 
Wright. (Cornbridge, Birmingham. 7s. 6d. net.)—This volume be- 
longs to a series that well deserves its name of “ Dainty.” It is well 
printed on good paper, and is of a convenient size to hold in the 
hand. The selection contains a great many poems that are justly 
favourites, but it finds room for many by little-known writers. 
On the whole, we think the old friends are the better, but we are 
glad to make the acquaintance of some of the new people. “ B. M.’s” 
blank verse, however, hardly justifies by its quality the sacrifice of 
thirty pages. A selection which includes Mrs. Browning, Mr. Le 
Gallienne, Keble, and Mr. Elliot Stock should appeal to a wide range 
of taste. 


Edited by Kate A. 


Cambridge and other Sermons. By F. J. A. Hort. (Macmillan 
and Co. 6s.)—These sermons are all marked by the great earnest- 
ness that distinguished Dr. Hort as a preacher, and by the careful 
scholarship that has made his name famous through Western 
Christendom. The most familiar texts—and the sermons are 
chiefly on familiar texts—receive some fresh light from his study 
of them. 


THEOLOGY.—TZhe Fathers for English Readers: Clement of 
Alexandria. By F.R. Montgomery Hitchcock, M.A. (S.P.C.K. 3s)— 
Mr. Hitchcock very properly begins with a succinct account of 
Alexandria; he discusses the philosophical speculations of Philo, 
and so gives us the intellectual, and, in a sense, the spiritual, ante- 
cedents of Clement. This introductory matter is followed by an 
interesting account of Clement’s own work,—of the man we un- 
happily know very little. The only thing that we miss in the book 
is a clear account of Clement’s spiritual descendants in modern 
Christianity. Doubtless this was beyond the limits laid down for 
the author. But yet what is so interesting and so important ?—— 
What Does the Church of England Say? By the Rev. C. J. Ridge- 
way. (Skeffingtonand Son. 2s. 6d.)—This volume is the manifesto of 
a moderate man, who dissociates himself from the extremists, a 
course of action which might well be more generally followed. He 
condemns, in particular, compulsory confession. Probably this 
point is the crucial one in the whole controversy. The 
extremists, if they are logical, are bound to refuse the elements 
to unconfessed and unabsolved persons. The Student's 
Deuteronomy. By R. B. Girdlestone. (Eyre and Spottiswoode.) 
—Mr. Girdlestone takes up the conservative position with 
regard to the book, believing it to be the work of Moses. 
We cannot enter into his arguments, which require a discussion 
unsuited to these columns. But we may remonstrate ayainst the 
alternative which he suggests, that if it is not written by Moses, 
it must be “a fabrication by a false prophet.” The whole tone of 
this section is much to be regretted. The book consists of a new 
translation, notes, and a full apparatus of references.——7he Exile's 
Book of Consolation, by Ed. Konig, translated from the German by 
the Rev. J. A. Selbie (T. and T. Clark, 3s, 6d.), is a “critical and 
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exegetical study ” of Isaiah xl.-lxvi. The author accepts what must 
be now almost a truism in critical science, that the writer of the 
latter chapters is not the writer of the former, but maintains the 
unity of the “Deutero-Isaiah” against the critics who would sub- 
divide this portionFour books of the devotional kind may be 
mentioned together. These are :—Christian Perfection. By P.T. 
Forsyth, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton. ls. 6d.)—We may note 
an excellent comment on the words of St. John: “He cannot sin 
because he is born of God.” ——-The Logic of Salvation. By Frederic 
Wells Jennings. (J. F. Shaw and Co. 1s.)—We cannot accept all 
Mr. Jennings’s conclusions, but the reader will find much that is 
valuable put together in a convenient way. Baptised with His 
Baptism. By the Rev. F. Douglas Robinson. (Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—‘* A manual for the use of the sick 
and of those who visit the sick.’"——WHereafter: an Essay on “ The 
Blessed Hope.’ By W. Q. Warren, M.A. (Elliot Stock. 3s.) 





Studies in Foreign Literature. By Virginia M. Crawford. 
(Duckworth and Co. 5s.)—Miss Crawford introduces English 
readers to a variety of authors, some of whom will certainly be 
strange to many. Most of us have heard of Maeterlinck and 
admired him, though we may not regard him as a “ Belgian 
Shakespeare”; Daudet is also well known on this side, but 
Gabriele d’Annunzio and Antonio Fogazzaro are somewhat less 
familiar names. Most readers will find a difficulty in following 
Miss Crawford from being unacquainted with the conditions of the 
literature of which she speaks. One thing is fairly plain. What- 
ever fault we may find with our littérateurs, they are not so morbid 
as those to whom we are here introduced, One of those whose 
tone is most highly praised (Fogazzaro) actually makes the plot of 
a tale out of this repulsive fancy,—a man, attracted by the fancied 
resemblance of a prostitute to his dead wife, is fascinated by her, 
and coming to himself, strangles her with a tress of the dead 
woman’s hair! Miss Crawford is surely a little unjust when she 
accuses English readers of rebuking the indecency of French 
fiction, and “feasting in private on its pruriency.” Of whom 
does she speak ? In another matter she is somewhat mistaken. 
“ The literary world would be taken by surprise,” she says, “if 
Mr. H. A. Jones were to undertake to instruct us in the philosophy 
of life.” Why, it is just what Mr. Jones did in a certain “lay 
sermon,” which we well remember. Yes, he posed as a teacher ! 


GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST 


PRA-TERITA 


Outlines of Scenes and Thoughts Perhaps Worthy of 
Memory in my Past Life 


By JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D., D.C.L. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s.each net; Roan, gilt, 7s. 6d. each net. 











VOLUME I.—Consisting of Twelve Chapters, with Engraving of “My Two 
Aunts "—1819 to 1839. (Just out. 
VOLUME II.—Consisting of Twelve Chapters, with Plates of “Old Dover Packet 
Jib,” and “The Castle of Annecy "—1839 to 1849. [Just out. 
VOLUME III.—Containing Chapters i.—iv., together with Parts I. & Il. of 
**Dilecta,” and a third hitherto unpublished Part, in addition to a compre- 
hensive and elaborate Index to the whole work, and a Plate of * The Grand 
Chartreuse,” from a drawing by Mr. RuSKIN—1850 to 1864. 
[In October next. 


Important Notice. 


PRAETERITA.—Purchasers of the original Large-Paper 
Edition are informed that there will be issued next November, 
uniform with the same— 

DILECTA, Parts I. & II., in one Part. Large Paper, 2s. net. 

DILECTA, Part III., consisting of unpublished matter, together 
with an elaborate and comprehensive Index to “ Preterita”’ and 
“ Dilecta,” and a Plate “The Grand Chartreuse ”—originally 
intended to be a frontispiece to Vol. III. Large Paper, 5s. net. 








Subscribers for the above Large-Paper Edition should send in their names to 
their BOOKSELLERS or the PUBLISHER, as the numbers printed will be in 
accordance with the orders given up to October 3ist next, and no applications 
for this Edition will be entertained after that date. 

There will also be another issue, medium 8vo, of— 

DILECTA, Part III., containing same matter as above, with (in addition) the 
Plate * The Castle of Annecy,” which was only'included in the Large-Paper issue 
of “ Praterita,” Chapter 25, 3s. net. 





The publication of these Parts will enable buyers of both Edations of the earlier 
éssues to make upa@ THIRD VOLUME, now to be included in “* PRAETERITA.” 


BOERS AND LITTLE ENGLANDERS: the Story of 
1 — By JOHN PROCTER, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
254 pp., 28. 6d. 


GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road, London. 











MR. JAMES BOWDEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE CRICKET BOOK OF THE CENTURY, 


“W. G.’ 


Cricketing Reminiscences and Personal 
Recollections. 


By W. G. GRACE. 


Fully Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, és, (Shortly. 





Demy 8vo, 496 pages, buckram gilt, 7s. 6d. 


THE ASCENT THROUGH CHRIST: a Study 


of the Doctrine of Redemption in the Light of the Theory of Evolution, By 
Rev. E. GRIFFITH-JONES, B.A. 

METHODIST TIMES (Leading Article) :—“ For every minister of religion and 
every educated stndent of Christianity this remarkable book will be delightful and 
inspired reading. We cannot speak too highly of it....‘The Ascent Through 
Christ’ may indeed be regarded asa conscious or unconscious sequel to Henry 
Drummond’s greatest work, ‘ The Ascent of Man.’ Mr. Griffith-Jones has taken up 
the thrilling and astounding history of our race at the point where Drummond 
stopped.,..One of the best and most useful books that our time has produced.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


IN RELIEF OF DOUBT. By Rev. R. E. 


WELSH, M.A., Author of “God’s Gentlemen,” “The People and the Priest,” 
New and Revised Edition. 
THE BRITISH WEEKLY says :—“ Mr. Welsh has done his work admirably, 
As one reads on it becomes clear that the author has faced the difficulties for him. 
self, and is earnestly and modestly trying to help others.” 


Crown 8vo, buckram gilt, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


GOD’S GENTLEMEN. By Rev. R. E. Wetsu, 


Author of “In Relief of Doubt,” “The People and the Priest.” 

THE LITERARY WORLD says :—“ Essays of such brilliance and earnestness 
that it would be diffieult to say anything in their praise that would be 
exaggeration.” 

BRITISH WEEKLY :—“ An author who (like Mr. Welsh) brings a young man 
face to face with life,and weighs good and evil before him in the balance, has doue 
a work which will not be forgotten.” 


Crown 8v6, cloth gilt, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


BALLADS AND POEMS. By Dora Stcerson 


(Mrs. Clement Shorter). 

THE DAILY MAIL says :—‘“ The magic of Ireland and the magic of a romantic 
mind are wonderfully interwoven in Miss Dora Sigerson’s new volume of ‘ Ballads 
and Poems.’ Of ail the Ivish singers of to-day Miss Sigerson knows best how to 
mingle music with Celtic glamour, and thereby to turn the merely local into the 
broadly human meled@y that has a universal appeal. The poems haunt one as only 
poetry with a strain of genius in it can ever do.” 


LIGHT LITERATURE FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


PETER BINNEY, UNDERGRADUATE. By 


ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. Crown &vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. The raciest 
picture of ’Varsity Life since * Verdant Green.” 
THE DAILY MAIL says:—‘ Anyone who enjoys books of the ‘Vice Versa’ 
order may be recommended to get Mr. Archibald Marshall’s story of University 
life.... He can make us laugh, and for that we owe him gratitude.” 


FRIVOLITIES for those who are tired of being 
serious. By RICHARD MARSH, Author of “Tom Ossington’s Ghost,” “The 
Beetle,” “ The House of Mystery,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s. 

THE SCOTSMAN says :—* You do not merely smile as you read, but laugh out- 
right, and you laugh all the time. Deliciously funny. It would not be easy to 
pick up a better book than this when one is tired, and especially when one is tired 
of being serious.” 

THE ECHO says :—* Legitimately diverting, and will move you to inextinguish- 
able laughter....It made me yell and choke with laughter. On no account neglect 
these ‘ Frivolities.’”’ 


THE ROGUES’ PARADISE. By Epwin Pucn 


and CHARLES GLEIG. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
BLACK AND WHITE says :—“ Bright, amusing, laughable. Deserves a wide 


success.” 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS says :—“A really delightful extrava- 


ganza.” 


THE LIGHT SIDE OF CRICKET: Stories, 


Sket¢hes, and Verses by COULSON KERNAHAN, PETT RIDGE, NORMAN GALE, 
EDEN PHILPOTTS, &c. Crown 8Vvo, attractive cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE MANCHESTER COURIER says :—“A capital book for a holiday, and 
especially suitable for the cricket season.” 






New 6s. Novels. 
THE HOUSE BY THE LOCK. By Mrs. C. N. 


WILLIAMSON. Author of “The Barn Stormers,” “ Lady Mary of the Dark 


House,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. (Shortly. 
PUNCHINELLO. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
gilt top. [Shortly. 


MORE METHODIST IDYLLS. By Harry 


Linpsay, Author of “ Methodist Idylls.” Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top. 

THE GLASGOW HERALD says:—‘The most charming delineations of the 
kind that have ever been given to the reading world.” 

THE CHRISTIAN LEADER says:—‘If Methodism can produce such noble 
character, then its service to the community has been immense. We commend 
the Idylls as wholesome and uplifting in no common degrec....For our own part, 
we think neither Barrie nor Ian Maclaren, in any of their famous books, havé 
surpassed this charming writer.” 4 











London : JAMES BOWDEN, 10 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.0. 
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DOWNEY AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


“A RIGHT GOOD STORY OF ADVENTURE.’~—Atheneum. 


GERALD FITZGERALD, 





THE CHEVALIER. 


BY 
CHARLES LEVER. 


Extra crown 8vo, with a Frontispiece by A. D. McCormick, 6s. 


“ 4 sound historical novel, largely and romantically conceived, imagined deeply, 
and executed with a fine feeling for atmospheres and the poetry of the past. 
....1t is big, in the large manner. It impresses. It induces a mood. It has 
poetry.” —Academy. 

“Gerald Fitzgerald goes through the most surprising adventures and meets the 
most interesting people before he is even recognised as a claimant to the throne of 
England. Mirabeau, Alfleril, Madame Roland....gain interest from Lever's pre- 
sentment of them in these pages. This is especially the case with Mirabeau, whose 
personal force and extraordinary attractiveness are described with marvellous in- 
sight. The chief thing, however, which recalls Lever’s andacity of imagination is 
the imbroglio of adventure into which the hero is thrust.”—Athencum. 

“The literary workmanship is immensely superior to that of the novels which 
earned him fame.”—Spectator. 

“ The picture of the Pretender’s last days is full of power and pathos.” —Star. 

“It breathes Lever from cover to cover....The portrait of Mirabeau stands out 
with startling distinctness and fidelity.”"—Cork Examiner. 

“The book is quite excellent and characteristic Lever.” — Newcastle Leader. 


ILLUSTRATED, LIMITED EDITION. 


CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS. In Thirty- 


seven Vols. With all the Original Etchings by Phiz and Cruikshank, and 
numerous other Illustrations by Phiz, Gordon Browne, M. E. Edwards, 
A. D. McCormick and Luke Fildes, R.A. 
“ Here is a new edition of Lever which is a positive pleasure to read and handle. 
The printing and get-up are superb.” — Westminster Gazette. 


ILLUSTRATED LIMITED EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 


, 

HONORE DE BALZAC. Translated by Miss 
WoRMELEY. In Forty Vols. With 280 Goupil Gravures from Designs by 
leading French Artists, and Replicas on India Paper of each of the Plates. 
This Edition is limited to 250 Numbered Copies. Prospectuses on application 
to any of the leading Booksellers or to the Publishers. 

*.* Only Ninety Seis are for Sale in Great Britain. 


THE NOVELS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE. 


The “Thornton” Edition. Edited by TEMPLE ScoTr. Large crown &vo, 
5s. net per Vol. Printed on a Light Laid Paper from a New Bold Type 
specially obtained for this Series. 


F. E. SMEDLEY’S NOVELS. 
FRANK FAIRLEGH. With 30 Etchings by 


George Cruikshank. 
LEWIS ARUNDEL. With 42 Etchings by 
[This day. 


Phiz. 


HARRY COVERDALE’S COURTSHIP. With 


30 Etchings by Phiz. [In the press 














Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net per vol. 





NEW BOOK OF HUMOUR BY MR. J. F. SULLIVAN. 


THE GREAT WATER JOKE. Illustrated by 


the Author. Price Sixpence. [This day. 





MR. PERCY FITZGERALD'S NEW BOOK. 


THE GOOD QUEEN CHARLOTTE. Demy8vo, 


with 4 Portraits, 10s. 6d. 
“ Lightly written and entertaining narrative.’—Scotsman. 
“ The book contains some good portraits and is pleasant reading throughout.” 
“The volume is full of interesting detail.”’—Spectator. —Academy. 


THE ACTOR AND HIS ART. By Srantry 


JONES. 3s. 6d. [Just ready. 








New Novels. 
BABY WILKINSON’S V.C. 


NEWNHAM-Davis, Author of “ Jadoo.” 6s. 


THE HEART OF TOIL. By Ocrave Taner, 


Author of “ Expiation.”” 5s. [Just ready. 


MRS. KNOLLYS, and other Stories. By 


F. J. STIMSON. 5s. [Just ready. 


A RIVIERA ROMANCE. BLANCHE 


ROOSEVELT, Author of “ The Copper Queen.” 
“Full of life, stir, and passion.”— World. 
“Enticing and entertaining.’”—Daily Mat/. 
“We commend this excellent story, not merely asa most interesting and readable 

romance, but as presenting a most powerful and fascinating picture of a peculiar 
phase of modern social life in the higher circles of Society.”— Aberdeen Journal. 


PHILIP HELMORE, PRIEST. [By K. A. 


HOWARTH. 6s. 
“The story is thoroughly fascinating from proem to finis, the characters are well 
drawn, and there are some powerful dramatic scenes and passages of very able 
description.”"—Birmingham Gazette. 


SIXPENNY EDITION OF 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 


Miss BRADDON. 


By Colonel 


[Just ready. 


65. 





| HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


JOHN LANE’S LIST. 





VOL. I. READY NEXT WEER. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON 
REVIEW. 


A QUARTERLY MISCELLANY. 


EDITED BY 
LADY RANDOLPH SPENCER CHURCHILL. 


Small folio, bound in leather, with a Design in gold 
from a richly tooled volume executed about 1604 for 
King James I, Gilt top, 2le. net per quarter. 


CONTENTS. 


INTRODUCTORY. The Editor. 

A NOTE ON THE BINDING OF THIS VOLUME. 
F.S.A. 

THE GREAT CONDITION. Henry James. 

A MopERN Woman. Elizabeth Robins. 

SomE CONSEQUENCES OF THE LAST TREATY OF PARIS. 
Whitelaw Reid. 

LETTERS TO VERVAINE. E. V. B. 

Sir RopertT PEEL. The Earl of Rosebery. 

OSBERN AND URSYNE. “John Oliver Hobbes.” 

ALL THE WorRLD’s MAD. Gilbert Parker. 

THE BATTLE OF THE NILE. A.C. Swinburne. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. Professor Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. 

THE SuDAN. Sir Rudolf Slatin, K.C.M.G. 

A MezzoTiInt. Sir Frank Swettenham, K.C.M.G. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTERS OF GEORGIANA, DUCHESS OF 
DEVONSHIRE. Edited by the Duchess of Devonshire. 

IMPRESSIONS AND OPINIONS. 

AN EPITAPH ON CHARLES JAMES Fox. With a Note by Earl Grey. 

NOTES ON THE PORTRAITS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON, ANNE OF 
AUSTRIA. and MARY SIDNEY, COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE. Lionel 
Cust, F.S.A., Director of the National Portrait Gallery. 


PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAITS. 


E. Onslow Ford, R.A. 
LADY Mary WorTLEY MonTAGu. From a Miniature. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. Gilbert Stuart. 
Str Ropert PEEL. John Linnell. 

ANNE OF AUSTRIA. Rubens. 

MARry SIDNEY, COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE. 
GEORGIANA, DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 


Cyril Davenport, 


The Hon. 


Marc Gheeraerts. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 





APPRECIATIONS AND ADDRESSES BY 


LORD ROSEBERY. Edited, with exhaustive Index, by 
CHARLES GEAKE. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 5s. net. 
CONTENTS. — Appreciations :—Burke—Robert Burns—Wallace— 
Robert Louis Stevenson — Gladstone — London. Addresses :— 
Bookishness and Statesmanship—The Duty of Public Servants—Our 
Civil Servants—The Quality of Judgment—The Work of Public 
Librarians—Parliamentary Oratory—The English-speaking Brother- 
hood—Scottish History—Eton—The Happy Town Councillor—Sport 
—Golf. 


MORE. By Max Beersoum. Uniform with “The 
Works of Max Beerbohm.” Square 16mo, 4s. 6d. net. 
“ There has been no literary phenomenon quite like him since the ‘curly youth’ 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 


STEPHEN HAWKER, OF MORWENSTOW. 
Prefatory Note and Bibliography, by ALFRED WALLIS. 
Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


MY ROSES, AND HOW I GREW THEM. 


By HELEN MiLMAN (Mrs. Caldwell Crofton), Author of “In 
the Garden of Peace.” Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. net. 
“It is exciting reading ; it goads one on. No earnest amateur can afford to be 
without it, and Miss Milman has, by giving pure, practical experience, all undiluted, 
done a real service in the rose garden.” —Daily Chronicle. 


ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. By the late SAMUEL 
RAFFEY MAITLAND, D.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., sometime Librarian 
to Archbishop Howley, and Keeper of the Manuscripts at 
Lambeth. With an Introduction by ARTHUR WOLLASTON 
Hotton, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. [Ready next week, 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New Yerk. 





DOWNEY and CO., Ltd., 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Biographies. 
LUMSDEN OF THE GUIDES. Being a Sketch of thie 


Life of Lieut.-General Sir Harry Burnett Lumsden, K.G.8.L, C.B. With 
Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL, from 1827 to his Death in 
1850. From his Private Papers. Edited by CHARLES STUART PARKER, 
formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford. With Portraits, &c., 


demy 8vo, 32s, 


A BOY IN THE PENINSULAR WAR: the Services, 


Adventures, and Experiences of Robert Blakeney, Subaltern in the 28th Regi- 
Demy 8vo, with 


2 vols. 


ment. An Autobiography. Edited by JULIAN SYURGIs. 


Map, 16s. 
LETTERS OF BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A., Master of 


Balliol College, Oxford. Arranged and Edited by EVELYN ABBorT, M.A,, 
LL.D., and LEW1s CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D. With Portrait, deny 8vo, 16s. 


HENRY GEORGE LIDDELL, D.D., Dean of Christ 
Church, Oxford. A Memoir. By the Rev. HENRY L. THOMPSON, Vicar of st. 
Mary-the-Virgin, Oxford; formerly Student and Censor of Christ Church. 
With Portrait and [ilustrations, demy 8vo, 16s, 





Books of Travel and Adventure. 
FUNAFUTI; or, Three Months on a Remote Coral Island: 


An Unscientific Account of a Scientific Expedition in the South Seas. By 
Mrs. Evawortu DAVID. With a Postscript on the Continued Work of 
the Expedition, by Professor BoNNrEY, D.Sc, F.R.S. With Illustrations, 
crown Svo, 12s 


THE NAVAL PIONEERS OF AUSTRALIA. By Lovts 


BECKE and WALTER JEFFERY. Illustrated, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HAUNTS AND HOBBIES OF AN INDIAN OFFICIAL. 


Ry MARK THORNHILL, Author of * Adventures of a Magistrate in the Indian 
Mutiny.” Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


= 
Theclogical Works. 

AUTHORITY AND ARCHAZOLOGY, SACRED AND 

PROFANE: Essays on the Relation of Monuments to Biblical and Classical 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
oo 
HERE is little fresh news from South Africa, though 
there has been a good deal of “heady” talk both here 
and in the Transvaal about preparations for war and plans of 
campaign. Meantime (though naturally and rightly little is 
said about it in public) it seems probable that the Cape 
Ministry, and Mr. Hofmeyr as head of the Afrikander Bond, 
are putting as much pressure as possible on Mr. Kruger, and 
their efforts are said to have already induced him to yield 
in regard to an increased representation for the Rand. That 
is a concession of value, but it cannot possibly be con- 
sidered as a substitute fur a just extension of the franchise. 
which is the only thing which can produce a permanent cure 
of the unrest in the Republic. In spite of somewhat vehement 
assertions to the contrary in a section of the Opposition Press, 
the action of the Cabinet has been wise, prudent, and un- 
provocative, and we notice with special satisfaction Mr. 
Ritchie’s speech of Wednesday. Nothing could have been 
better than its temper. The Transvaal Government are 
preparing an answer to Mr. Chamberlain’s last despatch, and 
until that reply has been received no fresh action will, of 
course, be taken. The talk about great military move- 
ments is clearly exaggerated, but no doubt the War Office is 
studying the military situation most carefully, so as to be 
ready for instant action if called on. Not to do so would be 
@ piece of criminal folly. 


Paris has been in a state of great tension and uneasiness 
during the past week owing to the immense difficulties en- 
countered in the formation of a Ministry. After, however, 
many failures, an outbreak of furious personalities, and an 
immense deal of coming and going—including the return 
for a day of M. Bourgeois from the Hague—a Ministry 
has been formed by M. Waldeck-Rousseau,—and a very 
remarkable Ministry it is. M. Waldeck-Rousseau, who 
is an avocat with a great practice, becomes Prime Minister 
and Minister of the Interior, with the Socialist, M. 
Millerand, as his Minister of Commerce, and with General de 
Gallifet as his Minister of War. General de Gallifet is the great 
soldier who put down the Commune, and who, though he re- 
mained always a Monarchist and an aristocrat in feeling and 
associations, rallied twenty years ago to Gambetta and the 
Republic. The other Ministers of chief importance are 








M. Deleassé, who stays at the Foreign Office ; M. de Lanessan, 
who goes to the Marine; and M. Decrais, who takes the 
Colonies. 


The fate of the Ministry will be watched with great interest, 
for it is the nearest approach to what we should call a 
Coalition Ministry that has yet been formed in France. It is 
a body of men of different, or rather antagonistic, views, who 
combine because the Constitution is in danger. Whether 
the experiment succeeds or not, and for ourselves we be- 
lieve it will, the appointment of General de Gallifet to hold 
the War Office during the Dreyfus trial is a very wise 
one. Kinglake says that the French Army always obeys 
the War Office, and it certainly will not refuse to do 
so when the most capable of the French Generals is in 
office. No doubt General de Gallifet is for passing a sponge 
over the doings of the General Staff, but we are by no means 
sure that such is not the best, though not the most heroic, 
policy. At the same time, General de Gallifet’s high character, 
and his firm belief in Colonel Picquart’s honesty, will preserve 
him from allowing any injustice to continue. M. Millerand’s 
presence in the Cabinet is, of course, a pledge that the 
Socialists will not combine with the reactionaries to wreck 
the Ministry. People in Paris are beginning to call the 
Ministry a Cabinet of ‘‘ Dreyfusards,’ but they are 
Dreyfusards whom the country cannot ignore, and who will 
know how to make themselves respected. 





It is evident that the delay in conquering the Philippines 
will have serious political consequences in America. Those 
who oppose the annexation of the islands are now joined by 
those who believe the war to be mismanaged, and the disposi- 
tion of both is to attack the President. Mr. Whitelaw Reid, 
the proprietor of the Tribune, for instance, who was, and is, 
entirely in favour of the annexation, has travelled into Obio 
to make a speech furiously condemning Mr. McKinley for his 
long delay in occupying Luzon, which gave Aguinaldo time 
to cement his authority and organise his forces. The unsatis- 
factory character of the fighting, too, wearies Americans, who 
are, moreover, suspicious that the truth is withheld from 
them, all private messages from Manila being subjected toa 
severe censorship, which is wholly at variance with American 
ways. The effect of all this, and of the President’s refusal to 
remove Mr. Alger, his incompetent Minister of War, it is said, 
will be that twenty-five thousand more Volunteers will be 
sent to the Philippines, and that Mr. McKinley will lose his 
nomination for a second term. The delay was probably un- 
wise, but may be explained by waiting for reinforcements, 
and though the mismanagement of the war is certain, it is 
probably due either to local incapacity or to the inexperience 
of the officers engaged. As we understand the accounts, 
General Otis has been allowed a completely free hand. Mr. 
McKinley’s popularity is, however, for the present impaired. 

The Spanish Minister of Finance on Saturday introduced 
the long-expected Budget. He accepts the Cuban and Philip- 
pine Debt, thus raising the total National Debt to three 
bundred and eighty mi!lions sterling, but reduces the interest 
on the Cuban Debt by 40 per cent., and on the Philippine Debt 
by 35. Even then the permanent deficit will be some eight 
millions a year, and this he proposes to meet by a reduction 
of 20 per cent. in the interest ou national bonds held in 
Spain, which, however, will not be applied to the foreign 
Debt unless the representatives of the bondholders consent, 
As the French financiers, who are the largest holders, have 
already insisted on exemption, this consent will hardly be 
obtained. The remaining money the Minister proposes to 
raise by an Income-tax of 5 per cent. on personalty, by a 
tax on salt mines, by a Saccession-duty, and by surtaxes upon 
imposts already in force. The Budget is considered bold 
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and not unsatisfactory on the whole, though there will be 
fierce opposition to the Income-tax; but the Minister is con- 
sidered far too sanguine. He probably is so, Spanish revenues 
seldom reaching the estimated yield; but the deficiency may 
not beso considerable as is feared. The colonies were bleeding 
Spain to death, and now she is rid of them prosperity may 
revive, Itis certain that the spirits of business men have 
risen, and that enterprise, which had been crushed by uncer- 
tainty, is again becoming visible. The mere cessation of the 
frightful drain on the labour-supply of the kingdom will be 
speedily felt by the Treasury. 


A report of the illness of the Emperor of Austria produced 
this week a heavy fall on the Bourse of Vienna, and agita- 
tion in most of the cities of the Empire. Francis Joseph, 
who it must be remembered will be sixty-nine in August, had 
caught a chill while inspecting some works on the Danube, 
and it was for some hours feared that pneumonia had super- 
vened. It turned out, however, to be only an attack of 
lumbago, and by the latest accounts his Majesty was recover- 
ing. The incident is significant. There is a universal idea 
in Central Europe that with the Emperor peace will dis- 
appear, and that the Empire itself will be in danger of break- 
ing up. The reasons for this impression, which is of itself a 
source of weakuess for the Monarchy, seem to be a want of 
confidence in the capacity of the heir, and a belief that out 
of reactionary feeling and dislike of Italy he will abandon 
the Triple Alliance. Anything may happen, of course, but 
the house of Hapsburg is necessary to its subjects, being 
their only defence against a war of races ; and for ourselves 
we disbelieve in prophecies founded upon estimates of the 
character of Heirs-apparent. They either, as expectants, act 
a great deal to keep the Opposition in hope, or the Crown 
actually changes their views, by altering at once all their 
interests and most of their counsellors. 


The reports from the Hague on the larger issues, though 
somewhat confused, seem to show that mediation is given up, 
and that nothing will be done towards reduction of armaments, 
but that the idea of arbitration in minor cases makes head- 
way. The latest idea popular with the Peace Congress is that 
the Ministers accredited to the Hague shall form the Tribunal, 
and that the Dutch Foreign Minister shall always be its 
President. This proposal has in its favour the great 
part which the Dutch have always taken in framing 
international law, and the great interest of Holland in 
any scheme for avoiding war, but there are some objections 
to it. The world will quarrel in future principally over 
colonial questions, and the Tribunal, therefore, shou!d sit in 
a State without colonies. There are quarrels, too, of 
dynasties, and a Republic will be more impartial about them 
than the capital of any reigning family. Both these reasons 
point to Berne as the city which ought to be chosen, and to 
the Swiss President as the natural President of the Tribunal. 
There are no means of terrorising him, and he is not likely to 
de bribed. 


Thursday was an exciting day in the Peace Conference, for 
a division was taken on the use of the dum-dum bullet. In 
spite of the explanation of Sir John Ardagh, who showed 
that the effect of the bullet was not as represented, and that 
the Tiibingen experiments were entirely misleading, as they 
were not made with the dum-dum bullet, but with one 
totally different in construction, the whole of the non-Anglo- 
Saxon delegates condemned the British bullet, and left Sir 
John Ardagh and his American colleague in a minority of 
two. Colonel Crozier, who firmly supported the British 
contention, proposed a very sensible general amendment, but 
this also was rejected. We need not say that Colonel 
Crozier, in acting with the British delegate, was simply 
obeying the considerations of justice and common-sense, and 
was in no way backing up the British case because it was the 
British case. 





On Tuesday the Duke of Devonshire introduced the London 
Government Bill into the House of Lords. It was welcomed by 
Lord Tweedmouth as in no sense a party measure. Lord Onslow 
gladly accepted the proposal to treat the Bill in a non-party 
spirit, but very pertinently remarked that though a similar 
announcement had been made on the second reading in the 
Commons, a great deal of party heat had been generated. 





| 
Lord Kimberley, who spoke, joined with Lord Tweedmonth 
in protesting against the creation of the Greater Westminster, 
As we have noted before, the fierce opposition to the constitution 
of this Borough is really very unworthy. It is an amalgam 
of Vestry feeling on the one hand—the Vestry interest in St 
George’s, St. James’s, and the Strand objects tu being merged 
in the Greater Westminster—and of a childish jealousy in a 
section of the County Council on the other. Certain supers 
sensitive Councillors think that so rich and large a Borough 
will eclipse the glories of the County Council. That is really 
very absurd, and reminds one of those ladies who grow indig. 
nant if their maid-servants’ new bonnets are too smart or too 
fashionable, and so compete with the mistress’s best hat, In 
truth, the only thing that will dim the glories of the County 
Council bonnet will be indulgence in foolish speaking and 
wild and ill-considered action. As long as they act sensibly 
—as we gladly admit they have in the past—the County 
Council need not be afraid of that designing minx, Greater 
Westminster, no matter how many new robes and maces sha 
may order for her Mayor. 


In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Balfour asked, 
as is usual at this period of the Session, for the whole time 
of the House for Government measures, and made a statement 
as to public business. Besides Departmental and more or 
less contentious Bills, the Government intend to introduce 
and pass the Military Works Bull, the Clerical Tithe Bill, 
the Naval Works Bill, a Factory Bill, and a Biil for taking 
over the Niger Company’s territories. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman met this proposal in a somewhat bellicose spirit. 
He did not wish to refuse the facilities asked for, but he warned 
the Government of the danger of bringing in so many con- 
tentious measures so late in the Session, and referred 
specially to the Clerical Tithe Bill: “I can only say that 
if the right hon. gentleman thinks that a Bill dealing 
with clerical tithes in any way almost, but especially a 
Bill relieving them from any burdens to which they are 
now subject, cin pass through the House in the few 
weeks of July and part of August he is totally mistaken,” 
Sir Heury still further emphasised his threat by declaring 
that his warning was not a mere accidental expression 
of his own mind. As we have said elsewhere, we would 
rather the Government had not touched the rating question 
till they could deal with the whole problem, but the notion 
that the Opposition has a veto on legislation after the 
middle of June is preposterous, Legislation is not a mere 
game with rules and forfeits, and so Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman will find if he claims a right to obstruct Bills, not 
on their merits, but because they are not prodnueed at what 
he considers the proper moment. 


On Thursday Mr. Long introduced the Clerical Tithe Bill 
in a ten minutes’ speech. The Bill makes a clerical tithe 
owner liable, in future, to pay rates only on half the tithe- 
rent charge, or its equivalent. The other half will be claimed 
by the local rate-collector at Somerset House, and paid to 
him by the Inland Revenue Commissioners from the Local 
Taxation Account. This will of course diminish the amount 
paid to local bodies, but the diminution will not be felt owing 
to the automatic increase of that fund. The paying of half 
the rates on tithe will only require £87,000, and this year 
there was an increase of £143,197 under the head of the License 
and Probate Grant. The second reading of the Bill was 
vehemently opposed by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. He 
did not deny the poverty of the English clergy, but he 
asked why the rich members of the Church of England 
should not make good the deficiencies in their incomes, as the 
Church of Scotland had done in like case, instead of coming 
to Parliament for help. Besides, he was not aware that just 
now there was “such an overweening universal confidence in 
all the clergy of England that a proposal of this kind will be 
particularly opportune.” In fact, a plea of (1) they are very 
poor; (2) somebody else ought to relieve them; (3) they don’t 
deserve it. In the end the second reading was carried by a 
majority of 78,—247 to 169. We have stated above our 
regret that the Government are making another nibble at the 
question of rural rating instead of boldly tackling the whole 
subject, but per se and on its merits the present Bill is a just 
one. 


At a meeting convened by the National Trust and held at 
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Grosvenor House on Thursday, the Duke of Westminster in 
the chair, a movement was started for the purchase of the 
Lakes of Killarney as a national park. We most sincerely 
hope that the appeal to the public for funds will be successful, 
for no better subject for the activity of the National Trust 
could possibly befound. We should prefer to see the bulk of 
the money raised by public subscription in England, but we 
think that the Government have a reasonable excuse for 
giving their aid in this case. There is little or no public land 
in Ireland, such as the New Forest, Windsor Park, or the 
other Royal forests, and the Irish Crown property in the 
shape of quit rents and other dues is rapidly being com- 
muted and reinvested, not in Irish, but in English land. As 
a correspondent of the Dablin Daily Express points out, this 
is not equitable. We do not see why sume of the money 
obtained for Crown quit rents should not be laid out at 
Killarney,—in purchasing any part of the Muckross demesne 
which may be capable of making a return. In any case, 
Ireland ought to have a tract of public land answering to the 
New Forest. 


The Encenia held at Oxford on Wednesday has been the 
cause of a good deal of discussion. In 1892 Mr. Rhodes was 
offered a D.C.L. He accepted, but asked leave to defer the 
ceremony of taking the degree. He never found time during 
the past seven years, but this Spring he intimated his inten- 
tion of taking his degree. Naturally enough, a strong 
feeling of indignation at this proposal was expressed by those 
who, since 1892, have come to understand Mr. Rhodes’s 
methods of Empire-building, and a protest was drawn up 
and signed by the Master of Balliol, Professor Dicey, and 
other distinguished Oxford residents. Mr. Rhodes, however, 
persisted in his plan of taking his degree. The under- 
graduates gave him a very warm reception, but they 
will find in the end that Mr. Rhodes is one of the 
greatest enemies the Empire has ever had. The Empire 
rests upon a moral basis,—i.e, upon a high standard 
of public conduct and of truth and justice. Mr. Rhodes’s 
public conduct has not maintained but lowered that standard. 
His gift of £10,000 to the Parnellites, his influence on Cape 
politics, his responsibility for the doings of the De Beers and 
Chartered Companies, his connection with the Raid, and 
finally, bis inflaence upon our own public life, have not con- 
duced to making more secure the foundations of Empire. 
Oxford is right to honour and to cherish the true Im. 
perialism, such as we knew it in men like Lord Lawrence, 
and know it now in men like Lord Cromer, but we deeply 
regret to see her put her stamp of approval upon Mr. Rhodes. 


Mr. Balfour on Friday week delivered at Cambridge an 
interesting speech on education, the occasion being the 
“speech day” at Leys School, which has now become the 
Wesleyan public school. After some remarks on the value of 
public schools, which he praised as a natural product of the 
British mind, and one which immensely benefited even those 
students who would never become scholars, the speaker pro- 
ceeded to touch on the broader question. His sympathies are 
with the old classical training, literary education and connec- 
tion with the mind of the past being, in his judgment, essen- 
tial to true cultivation, but he held that as this education 
only benefits fully those who master the languages in which it 
is conveyed, it must be supplemented by a literary teaching in 
a more modern tongue, which would give those who fail to 
acquire Greek and Lutin a knowledge of what men of genius 
have thought in the past. He would also “gratify that 
curiosity about the world we live on, which science does not, 
indeed, satisfy, but to which it is the only successful 
minister.” In short, Mr. Balfour prefers the old system, 
but where that does not bite or is disliked he would fall back 
on modern languages and science,—a very sensible conclusion, 
though it will not make him popular with either side. 





On Saturday last Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman delivered 
an address on the Transvaal crisis at a garden party given 
by the Liberal and Radical Council at Ilford. There was 
nothing, he declared, which had occurred to justify either 
warlike action or military preparation. It could not be ques- 
tioned, however, that many of the complaints of the Onut- 
landers were well founded. “They have not the municipal 
government, the police protection. the organised maintenance 





of order, the even-handed administration of justice, which in 
all civilised communities are regarded as the very elements 
of civil right and civil freedom.” Yet not the redress of 
these grievances, but merely the grant of the franchise was 
what was demanded at the Conference. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman went on to use language which seems to show 
that he thinks it was ill-advised of the Government to insist 
on the franchise as the essential point. We cannot agree 
with him. The grant of the franchise is the one thing 
which can obtain fair treatment for the Outlanders. In a 
rough frontier country, filled with a black population, if a 
man is not allowed to carry arms or to share in the govern- 
ment he is certain, whatever the nominal law, to be treated 
as the Outlanders are treated by the Boers. Give the bond- 
fide resident Outlanders the vote and all the rest of the 
needed reforms will come in due time. 


The poll of the people in New South Wales for or against 
Federation has resulted in a very large majority in favour of 
the creation of the Commonwealth. It is expected that the 
Victorian referendum, which will be taken next month, will 
be equally favourable, for in 1898 Victoria voted four to one in 
favour of Federation. Queensland also shows signs of coming 
in. The enabling Bill has passed both Houses there, anda 
referendum will be taken on September 2nd. Of course, un- 
foreseen obstacles may yet arise, but it looks as if the Com- 
monwealth were now assared. 


The election for South Edinburgh has resulted in the 
return of the Home-rule candidate, Mr. Dewar, and the gain 
of a seat by the Opposition. Mr. Dewar polled 5,820 votes 
and General Wauchope 4,989,—majority, 831. In 1895 Mr. 
Cox, a Liberal Unionist, won the seat by 97 votes. In 1892 the 
Home-rule majority was 451. It would be absurd to speak of 
these figures as anything but most unsatisfactory, but it must 
be remembered that Mr. Dewar is connected with the great firm 
of Dewar, whisky distillers, and was a very strong candidate. 
It will be curious to see whether Oldham and East Edin- 
burgh, where there are also elections pending, will show 
similar results. We shall not be surprised if they do, for the 
virtual dropping of Home-rule by the Liberal party has no 
doubt to a large extent diminished the watchfulness and 
vigour of the Unionists. There are plenty of men in every 
constituency who will fight really hard if they think the 
Union in danger, but who, if they believe that secure, trouble 
very little as to which side wins. 


In a letter to Tuesday's Pall Mall Gazette Professor West- 
lake asserts that “the States of the world will learn with 
astonishment, if the Spectator should be read in their Foreign 
Offices, that ‘the right of entry and residence secured to 
British subjects is per se a denial of complete self-govern- 
ment.’” He holds that our view is wrong because the right 
to entry and residence “is almost a common form in commer- 
cial treaties,” and because the London Convention is only a 
reproduction of that form. That is, the provision in question 
no more limits the self-government of the Transvaal than it 
would that of Germany or France in a commercial treaty. 
Professor Westlake is doubtless a very eminent authority on 
international law, but we venture to think he is mistaken in 
this instance. Ordinary commercial treaties made between 
absolutely independent and equal States are liable—at any 
rate after a fixed period of years—to be denounced and put an 
end to at the will of either party. The London Convention, 
however, cannot be denounced by the South African Republic. 
Hence, the provision in question limits the powers of the 
Transvaal in the matter of self-government. The Republic 
is placed in the curious position of a State which is, by the 
very law of its being, cbliged to open its doors to all comers 
not natives. If this fact is taken into account in the Foreign 
Offices of which Professor Westlake speaks the astonishment 
at our remarks will, we think, be less than he imagines. 
Possibly he may reply that really independent States have 
sometimes entered into perpetual agreements which nominally 
eannot be denounced by one party. In practice, however 
independent States are never beld to be bound in perpetuity. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
— ~)—— 
TREASON AND LOYALTY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


F things are no better in South Africa they are 
certainly nu worse, and we can still say that the 
Transvaal has not definitely refused to yield to that 
pressure of public opinion to which Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman has very properly appealed. In this interval 
of comparative calm, which we most sincerely trust and 
believe will not prove the lull before the storm, there are 
two points which we are anxious to place before our 
readers. The first of these concerns the accusations 
which are so freely made use of in regard to the so-called 
disloyalty of the Dutch Afrikanders in Cape Colony. 
In our opinion, these allegations are usually quite un- 
founded, buteven if they were true it would not only be most 
impolitic, but, what is of far greater importance, most 
unjust, to make use of them. As our readers know, we 
hold that the British Government has a moral right to 
insist, and ought to insist, upon an extension of the 
franchise to the Outlanders ; but the holding of that view, 
even at the risk of war, does not blind us to the fact that 
a large portion of the Dutch population in the Colony 
have an intense feeling for their kinsmen in blood 
in the Transvaal, and would be sure to sympathise with 
them strongly should hostilities take place. We do not 
think that the existence of that feeling in any way 
binds us not to insist that what we believe to 
be justice must be done to the Outlanders, but we do 
feel that this race-sentiment of which we have 
spoken is per se an honourable feeling, and ought to 
claim our respect, even if we have to meet it and overcome 
it in the field. If the Cape Afrikanders are carried away 
into committing overt acts against the Imperial Govern- 
ment, such overt acts must, of course, be treated with all 
the vigour—nay, sternness—required ; but it seems to us 
monstrous to talk about Afrikauder treason and disloyalty 
merely because the imperious sense of race makes men 
inclined to shut their ears to reason, and to sympathise 
with their own flesh and blood even in a bad cause. We 
cannot, and we ought not to, expect those inhabitants of the 
Colony who are by birth and breeding allied to the Boers 
to take our side in the case of hostilities. We shall, of 
course, require them to abstain from affording physical 
assistance of any kind to the Transvaal. More than that 
we have no right to do. If, then, we wish to treat the Dutch 
Afrikanders of the Colony with justice, we shall neither 
at home nor at the Cape indulge in “ heady” talk and un- 
worthy sneers about treason and disloyalty. We must 
do what we ourselves think right, but we should compel 
no man’s conscience, and as long as the Cape Dutch 
act in a peaceful and law-abiding way, we should respect, 
not trample upon, their racial feelings. 


If this attitude of strong, calm, and dignified tolerance 
is demanded by justice, it is even more demanded by con- 
siderations of policy and expediency. As our readers 
know, we have for the last three years, and, indeed, ever 
since the Raid, urged that the essential thing to keep in 
view throughout the Transvaal difficulties is the future of 
South Africa as a whole. That is the point which must 
never be allowed to be pushed out of sight and obscured, 
either by Mr. Rhodes or Mr. Kruger. It must give place 
neither to the unworthy aud inefficient scheming of a 
bastard Imperialism, nor to the madly obscurantist 
policy of an ignorant aud intolerant oligarchy. If 
the future of South Africa is to be prosperous and 
secure, the Government must take the form of a 
Dominion like that of Canada, or a Commonwealth like 
that whieh Englishmen have learnt this week with such 
intense satisfaction is now certain to be established in 
Australia. But though the Dutch race in South Africa 
cannot be allowed to domineer over the rest of the white 
population, and to deprive them of the rights of free men, 
the Dutch must always be a most important element in 
the population. Whatever happens, we shall have the 
Dutch to deal with, and we ought accordingly to treat them 
in such a way that when the battle is over (if battle 
there must be), Dutch and English can shake hands and 
be friends again without any loss of honour and self- 
respect. No doubt the Cape Afrikanders in their speeches 





and in their newspapers often say very offensive and 
very unfair things about “ British perfidy” and “ British 
tyranny,” but do not let us be so foolish as to retort with 
‘Dutch treason” and “ Dutch dislovalty.” Let us instead 
turn a deaf ear to all such talk, and absolutely refuse 

to see traitors and rebels unless and until we meet them 
with rifles in their hands. Then we shall know how 
to deal with them. Till then, every British subject of 
Dutch race, whatever tall talk he may indulge in, 
should be treated as a loyal man. Depend upon it 

under such treatment the number of “traitors” will 
quickly shrink, while the opposite treatment will call them 
forth by the thousand. Men born in free communities 
and with the blood of free men in their veins are sure to 
make it a point of honour to be traitors if, when they are 
in a dissatisfied and excited mood, they are told that they 
are suspected of disloyalty, and that they will be watched 
and their sayings and doings noted. Loyal as the popu- 
lation of England is to the Crown, you could manufacture 
so-called traitors by the thousand, and in every class of 
the community, rich and poor, by penalising offensive 
words, and, as it were, daring men to speak disrespectfully 
of the Monarchy and the Roval Family. Let us, then, do 
whatever work the Imperial Government may have to do 
in the Transvaal as quietly as possible, and without any 
unnecessary rhetoric about treason and disloyalty. Depend 
upon it, firm action in grim silence will not have an 
exhilarating effect upon the Cape Dutch, but rather the 
reverse, and when peace is restored there will be far less 
to forgive and forget. Afterevery great political upheaval, 
such as a civil war or a revolution, there are always 
thousands of men who will confess that their hearts were 
never “init,” and that they only “acted” because they 
found that they were not allowed to remain neutral, and 
were incurring the odium of disloyalty just as much by 
keeping quiet as by shouldering a musket. We trust, 
then, most sincerely that our statesmen and leaders of 
public opinion, both here and at the Cape, will most 
sternly discourage the manufacture of artificial traitors, 
and will treat with the utmost consideration and gene- 
rosity men like, say, Mr. Hofmeyer, who cannot justly be 
expected in case of war to go against their own flesh and 
blood, be the merits never so great on the other side. 
We shall not, if the dread necessity arises, deal one whit 
more easily with the Boers because we have been 
indulging in taunts of disloyalty at Cape Town. But our 
tirm belief that we should respect most fully the Cape 
Afrikander’s right to sympathise with his own flesh 
and blood does not in the very least impel us to think that 
we ought not to insist upon the grant of the franchise to 
the Outlanders.—We dwell so strongly upon the 
franchise because it includes all the other rights and is 
the essential thing.—We hold, on the contrary, that it is 
necessary for us, in the interests of the Dutch Afrikanders 
as well as of the British in South Africa, to insist upon 
the inclusion of the boni-fide resident Outlanders among 
the full citizens of the Transvaal. From this position we 
shall not be moved by the remembrance of Mr. Rhodes’s 
misdeeds or stupidities, though none have denounced them 
more openly than we, or hold more strongly at this moment 
that Mr. Rhodes is the Empire’s greatest enemy. In the 
same way we shall not allow our judgment to be warped by 
rhetorical talk about the Outlanders being the scum of 
the earth,—talk which we believe is grossly unjust to the 
majority of the Outlanders, who moved to Johannesburg 
just as men move to a town in England, because work 
is plentiful there and well paid, and not in the 
least because they are gamblers and “ gold-bugs,” 
In any case, the Raid cannot be played off against the 
Outlanders. They must not be made to pay for Mr. 
Rhodes’s faults, nor can justice be denied to the mass of 
the working population of the Transvaal because a certain 
number of the middle-class capitalists are reckless and 
unscrupulous gamblers and speculators. 


Before we leave the subject we should like to say a 
word as to the point of view of those who maintain the 
cause cf the Transvaal in England, and who are opposed 
to any active support being given to the demands of the 
Outlanders. We do not in the least agree with the 
persons who hold these views, and we are quite prepared, 
if necessary, and after a reasonable delay, to use force, but 
we consider that it is doing the English supporters of 
the Boers a cruel wrong and injustice to denounce them as 
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bad Englishmen and as wanting in patriotism. That they 
most certainly are not. Mistaken they may be, and we 
firmly believe are; but their attitude is adopted not only 
conscientiously, but also from a sincere desire to see their 
country acting as they think justly and rightly. But what 
can be more patriotic than that ? Te cover such persons 
with ridicule and abuse is to fall into the hideous error of 
the French, who always call every man a sans-patrie if he 
does not adopt the popular battle-cry of the moment. 
England, we trust, will never be withottt men who will be 
prepared to take an unpopular side, and to speak out 
strongly and fearlessly when they conscientiously believe 
their country to be in the wrong. To try to silence them is 
as monstrous as to try to stop the mouth of the prisoner’s 
counsel because the Judge and the people in Court believe 
the prisoner—and very likely quite correctly—to be guilty. 
Do not those who abuse the advocates of the Transvaal see 
the enormous moral advantage that is gained by hearing 
the other side? After that side is heard we who reject 
its views can feel far stronger and more resolved in our 
own opinion. If we have heard patiently and weighed 
carefully the view opposite to our own, and yet still feel 
confident that right is on our side, we are infinitely stronger 
for action than if haunted by the notion that we are possibly 
ignoring some essential point. Remember, too, that when 
there is talk of war in the air the side of peace is never 
the popular side, never the side that it is easy and pleasant 
to put and that is sure to win applause,—so strong is the 
combative instinct in man. Those, then, who persevere 
in obtaining a hearing for the unpopular side should receive 
our respect, even when they cannot receive our agreement. 
All honour to those who have the courage to stand up and 
put the Boer case to the people of England, and to insist 
upon that case having a hearing. Even if their voices are 
sometimes a little misunderstood abroad, and even if they 
occasionally lose self-control, we can well bear with such 
exaggerations.—For example, Mr. Page Hopps in Wednes- 
day’s Echo says of our last week’s article on the Transvaal, 
“ Was there ever such a piece of devilry perpetrated ?”’— 
The inconveniences flowing from such suggestions are as 
nothing compared with the evil that would arise were men 
to be afraid to speak out on an unpopular subject. While, 
then, we disagree profoundly with those who defend the 
doings of the Transvaal Government, or declare that we 
have no right to interfere even if they are acting unjustly, 
we rejuice to see the other side put vigorously and 
bravely, and we trust most sincerely that such voices of 
honest even if mistaken protest will never fail in England. 
It is utterly absurd to say that they weaken us, or confuse 
the mind of the nation, or stultify us before the world. 
The Judge is not weakened and confused, but can act, as 
we have said, far more strongly and certainly after he 
has heard counsel for the prisoner. 





THE AMERICANS IN LUZON. 


HE Americans are too much in a hurry over their 
great task in the Philippines. They imagined, we 
fancy, that Spanish government having been so bad, the 
Tagals, the dominant race in Luzon, would welcome them 
as deliverers, or, at all events, after a very brief struggle 
would acquiesce in their rule. They forgot that though 
Theebau’s rule was probably worse than that of the 
Spaniards, the Burmese fought us for four years, not out 
ot patriotism 60 much as out of a desire to be let alone. 
The Tagals are fighting just as the Burmese “ dacoits” 
fought, with this further advantage, that they are better 
armed, that they have in Aguinaldo a general leader 
whom they either trust or fear, and that they havea 
system of forest warfare almost as skilful as that which 
enabled the Maories so long to hold us at bay. They do 
not, it is true, build such stockades as the New Zealanders 
did, but they excavate deep trenches, which they defend 
until the invaders are actually upon them, and then renew 
a few miles off. Such defences are most difficult to carry, 
while when carried the “victory” does not produce the 
moral impression which in Asia, as in Europe, follows 
upon victory in a pitched battle. Such warfare taxes the 


best men, and the Americans are further hampered by | 


difficulties with which of late years we have not had to 
contend. They have no traditions to guide them, and do 
not see clearly what it is they want. Their chief officers 
are not always up to their work, and keep on fighting as 





if victory in a succession of skirmishes would give them 
a hold upon the country. They do not apparently estab- 
lish any kind of civil order, and consequently, whether 
they win or lose, hold only the ground they stand on. 
The English create civil administration at once, support it 
with troops, cut roads, or use waterways, and thus acquire 
at all events the passive support of that general mass 
which wants first of all to go on with its accustomed life, 
and provide its own dinner in peace. It seems probable, 
too, to observers on this side, that General Otis is a bad 
organiser. He seems to think that sending detachments 
to fight their way through a tropical country is equivalent 
to conquering it, whereas he should proceed step by step, 
establishing posts or forts as he goes on, cutting roads 
between them, and setting up a civil authority in every 
fresh district occupied. Above all, he should set himself 
to create native regiments, who will spare his Americans 
fatigue duty, who know the country, who will divide the 
native interest, and, above all, who will not die off like 
flies in winter. The terrible sufferings of the American 
troops from disease were rivalled by our own sufferings it 
the first Burmese War, and in both instances the ultimate 
cause was not “climate,” as the Americans believe, but 
mismanagement as to dress, diet, exposure, and sanitary 
precautions. In the second Burmese War General 
Godwin understood this part of his business perfectly, 
and the men, though campaigning over the same ground, 
suffered comparatively nothing at all. 

The idea current in American newspapers of raising ¢ 
hundred thousand men and “ crushing the rebels once for 
all” is a most foolish one. Such a force would only cost 
millions and accomplish nothing. You cannot mancuvre 
a hundred thousand men iu a tropical forest, or feed 
them either. Ten thousand regulars well led, steadily 
reinforced from home, and aided by five thousand native 
auxiliaries, will do the work much better, if only it is 
once understood that the work to be done is not to kil! 
Tagals, or hang Aguinaldo, or provide a reputation for 
General Otis, but to establish and protect a government 
in each district occupied, a government intent on re- 
storing order and prosperity. The troops should not be 
there to conquer, but to see that the orders and policy o! 
the District Commissioner are carried out, so that all whc 
are quiet and pay their taxes may be sure of protection 
What specially moves the Tagals in their struggle we 
do not know, for, as they have never been free, 
it can hardly be the passion for freedom; but 
they are human beings and Asiatics, and if experience 
teaches anything, it teaches that Asiatic peasants, if 
decently governed, leniently taxed, and struck down when- 
ever they resort to arms, will in the end subside, ne 
matter with what growlings, into decent citizens. Black 
men do it even in Africa, and the Philippine islanders 
have far more wish to lead comfortable lives than 
Africans. It is by good administration supported by 
force, and not by force alone, that the Philippines must 
be pacified and changed into semi-civilised lands, in which, 
though the people are half-savage, external order is com- 
plete, and the means of becoming prosperous are in all men’s 
hands. The moment quiet is secured the Americans can dis- 
arm the people, perfect communications, organise a police, 
make agreements with influential natives, and so render 
insurrection next to an impossibility. The Tagals are 
not better fighters than the natives of Northern India, 
nor can we perceive anything in their character or 
circumstances which should make them more difficult to 
govern. 


The whole business is an object-lesson in the value of 
tradition as one of the instruments of empire. The 
Americans are wasting their gigantic strength simply 
because they are not sure precisely what to be at, or by 
what means and through what men their ends may be 
most easily attained. If the British had the work to do, 
they would have at their disposal, first of all, an endlesy 
number of civil servants, no better than Americans, but 
with fixed ideas derived from experience, with objecte 
narrowly defined, and with a position in regard to soldiers 
which it has taken more than a century to settle so that 
both exactly understand their respective functions. They 
would have hundreds of officers familiar with jungle war. 
fare, and, say, half a dozen superior oflicers, fairly young 
and active men, whom everybody under them would know 
to be efficient. They would have no volunteers, knowing 
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how unfit they are for such work; they would know 
exactly how to prevent disease, and how to spare men 
whose training has cost so much; and they would dare, 
from long experience, to rely on forces so small that to 
Americans, as to Continentals, they would seem totally 
inadequate. They would work on a traditionary plan in 
almost complete silence, they would wait for results with 
invincible patience, and as their whole history during the 
century proves, they would in the end succeed with won- 
derfully little expenditure either of national means or 
energy. Who teels the long contest in Burmah, or 
regards it as anything but a historic incident of 
no particular importance? The regular machinery 
was kept on “pegging away,” and gradually Chat 
Moss filled up, and there was firm ground for the 
Magistrate, the tax-gatherer, and the Education Depart- 
ment. It is no blame to the Americans that they have not 
these traditions, but it is their blame that they are 
impatient, that they deny the value of experience, and 
consequently distrust “ Services,’’ and that, above all, they 
do not take half enough pains to obtain the most com- 
petent men. They get them in the Navy, chiefly because 
volunteers cannot manage cruisers, but in all their mili- 
tary arrangements they tolerate ineptitude. It would be 
impertinent to mention names, but if all the narratives 
are not false, they were in the Cuban affair, like their 
British cousins before them, “ lions led by asses,” and we 
are not sure that this is not partly the case in the Philip- 
pines also. At all events, it seems clear that the Generals 
there have not grasped the notion that their business is 
not so much to conquer as to found an effective 
administration. 





THE QUESTION OF RURAL RATING. 
N R. BALFOUR’S announcement that the Govern- 

i ment intend to bring in this Session a Clerical 
Tithe Bill, and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s ominous 
reception of the announcement, show that we shall soon 
have the question of rural rating upon us once more,—and 
in full vigour. That the grievances of the clergy in the 
matter of rates should be carefully considered is mere jus- 
tice, and will meet with no sort of opposition from us. We 
are also most strongly of opinion that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s objection to legislation so late in the Session 
and his veiled threats of obstruction are entirely unjustifi- 
able. The country will never support the preposterous plea 
that important measures cannot be passed unless they have 
been anointed for many weeks with a copious flow of Parlia- 
mentary rhetoric. But though we have no objection to 
the introduction of the Clerical Tithe Bill either on the 
ground of subject or of the time at which it is introduced, 
we cannot help thinking that the Government are making 
a@ very great mistake in taking another nibble at the 
question of rural rates. What is wanted is not more piece- 
meal legislation, but a large and wisely drawn measure 
which shall deal with the whole question of rating on the 
broadest lines. The Government have hitherto only 
touched the fringe of the problem. The Rating Act was 
only passed for five years, and will soon lapse. Surely, 
then, instead of opening up the matter this year by a 
Clerical Rating Bill, and then attacking the problem 
again next year with a renewal Bill, by far the best plan 
would be to postpone all action till next year, and then 
to attack the subject of rural rating as a whole,—doing 
justice alike to the agricultural ratepayer and to the 
tithe-owner. That the question does require to be dealt 
with must be clear to any person who has taken the 
trouble to study the subject, and is endowed with an 
elementary sense of justice. 

The best way of understanding and doing justice to the 
case of those who complain that the agricultural industry 
is, under our system of rating, unfairly and arbitrarily 
singled out for special taxation is to approach the subject 
by the way of the Statute 3 and 4 Vic. cap. Ixxxiv., an Act 
originally passed—in 1840—for one year only, but which has 
ever since been annually renewed. This Act, after in effect 
acknowledging that all personal property, as well as all 
real property, in fact, property of all kinds, is subject 
to rates, proceeds specially to exempt from rates all 
property except land and houses, and tithe, coal-mines, 
and underwoods. That is to say, Parliament—following, 


no doubt, an actual usage which had gradually grown 





up since the time of Elizabeth—allowed everything but 
real property to slip out of local taxation. Thus the law 
at present singles out real property for the sole incidence 
of rates. Let us quote the actual words of the Act by 
which the exemption of personal property is accomplished, 
After reciting how the Acts of Elizabeth and Charles IT. 
make “the profits of stock in trade and of other property” 
liable to rates, the Act of 1840 proceeds in the following 
words to relieve personal property for the future, and to 
place the whole burden on the land:—“ Be it therefore 
enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, by and 
with the Advice and Consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the Authority of the same, That from 
and after the passing of this Act it shall not be lawful 
for the Overseers of any Parish, Township, or Village to 
tax any Inhabitant thereof, as such Inbabitant, in respect 
of his Ability derived from the Profits of Stock in Trade 
or any other Property, for or towards the Relief of the 
Poor: Provided always, that nothing in this Act con- 
tained shall in anywise affect the liability of any Parson 
or Vicar, or of any Occupier of Lands, Houses, Tithes 
Impropriate, Propriations of Tithes, Coal Mines, or sale. 
able Underwoods, to be taxed under the Provisions of the 
said Acts for and towards the Relief of the Poor,” 
Now it is the situation created by this Act which, in our 
opinion, demands the special attention of the Government. 
They ought to tolerate no more nibbling at the problem, 
but they should ask, with whatever light they can receive 
from Lord Balfour’s Commission, whether this singling 
out of real property for Iccal taxation is fair, and ought 
to be maintained. We believe that only one answer can 
be given by those who do not think that the ownership of 
land is per se a criminal act, and ought to be severely 
dealt with by the State,—namely, that the present system 
is exceedingly unjust. We will give a specific example 
of this injustice. A B is a yeoman farmer, who both 
owns and farms sixty acres of pasture-land rated at 30s. 
an acre. He pays rates, therefore, on £90 a year for his 
land, and, say, on £10 more for his house and buildings. 
In all, therefore, he pays rates on £100 a year. But in 
all probability A B has not a net income of more than 
£150 a year to spend on himself and his family. Next 
him lives X Y, a business man, with a villa and grounds 
rated also at £100 a year. But X Y has an income of 
£3,000 a year. Yet A B and X Y both contribute the 
same amount to the local expenditure, though X Y’s 
income is twenty times as great as that of A B, and 
though A B’s milk-cart does not use the roads any more 
than X Y’s brougham, pheton, luggage cart, and pony- 
trap. 

But given that the singling out of real property for 
rating is unjust, how is it to be remedied? The first 
suggestion is, of course, a local Income-tax. But a local 
Income-tax is impossible. The best part of the Imperial 
Income-tax is cut off at the main—i.e., stopped at 
the source—and the attempt to arrive at men’s total 
incomes by sworn declarations would be most unwise. 
But if a local Income-tax will not do, is there no other 
method of raising taxes which will hit personalty and 
realty equally, and do away with the existing injustice ? 
We believe that one can be devised. We hold that the 
present system should be abolished and the following 
taxes substituted for it. The first of the new taxes 
should be a local Inhabited House duty,—te., a tax 
levied on the estimated annual value of every 
inhabited house. This tax would, we believe, act as a 
virtual local Income-tax. As a rule men’s incomes vary 
directly with their rents. In the majority of cases, 
that is, the value of a man’s house is the measure of his 
income. Hence the incidence of an Inhabited House duty 
is more or less fair. The man in the cottage with 15s. a 
week pays on £5 a year, and the man in the villa with ten 
times his income (say £400 a year) pays on £50 a year, 
the annual value of his little villa. But though in theory 
it would be fairest to leave the matter here, and to make 
this virtual local Income-tax in the shape of an Inhabited 
House duty the sole substitute for rural rates, we are 
quite aware that it would not be possible to do so. 
People would not stand seeing the railway companies, for 
example, let off their contributions to local taxation. We 
would, therefore, add another rate on all places of business, 
and on all factory and farm buildings, assessing them as 
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they are now assessed. The farmer would pay on his 
barns and cow-sheds, and the manufacturer and shop- 
keeper, as now, on his “premises.” There remains the 
question: How is the soil, the plough-land, and the 
grass-lond to be dealt with? Now it pays half the rate 
and Government pays the other half as a grant-in-aid. 
We would leave that half-rate on the land and also on 
the tithe, and instead of a Government grant—which we 
hold on general grounds to be very bad fiaance—we 
would hand over to the rating authority for local use and 
local collection certain licenses of an amount, equivalent to 
the agricultural rates grant. The licenses for carriages, 
armorial bearings, men-servants, dogs, and so forth— 
together with a greatly increased license for public- 
houses—should, in our opinion, be collected locally, 
and used locally. The only difliculty presented is in the 
case of double residence. Where is Lord B. to pay 
for bis six footmen,—in London, or in Loamshire ? 
We would leave the matter to the choice of Lord 
B.,, as now; and he, in all probability, would prefer 
to take out his licenses in the country, and so help 
his locality. The rest of the great question of Imperial 
grants cannot be discussed now, and should not, 
indeed, be mixed up with the problem of rating. Our 
own view, however, is strongly against grants-in-aid, and 
in favour of a strict line being drawn between Imperial 
and local finance,—provided always that justice is done 
in regard to the rating of real property. All that we 
want to insist on now, however, is that the problem of 
rating should be taken up next year and handled boldly 
and thoroughly. We want, in a word, to see a stop put 
to the system under which real property is unfairly singled 
out for local taxation. 


If Unionist Members of the House of Commons who 
represent rural constituencies are true to their trust they 
will not this year let the Act which keeps the present 
system of rating in vigour pass without a protest. The 
keeping alive of the Act of 1840 should this year most 
certainly be challenged as a matter of principle, and a 
strong protest be made against the invidious treatment of 
land. If possible an assurance should also be obtained 
from the Government that they will deal with the whole 
question next year. Inany case, it seems to us quite clear 
that the rating question must be dealt with by this 
Zarliament not in snippets, but on broad lines and as a 
whole. 





THE GROUP SYSTEM AND POLITICAL 
PRINCIPLE. 

HE accounts of the Ministerial crisis in France are 
very useful reading for Englishmen. They show 

us what we have to expect unless we are wise enough to 
take them as indications of what toavoid. There has been 
no want of political activity in Paris during the last fort- 
night; indeed, it is noted as making last Sunday a true jour 
de vepos that on that day M. Waldeck-Rousseau only paid 
three or four visits and received five or six. The real work of 
the day was done by the telephone and the telegraph boy. 
Lut though there has been abundant political activity, there 
has been a complete absence of politics in the sense in 
which Englishmen understand the term, So far as the 
newspapers go there has been hardly a reference to 
measures; the daily chronicle has dealt with nothing 
but men. M. Dupuy was turned out for an ostensible 
reason which everybody knew not to be the real reason, 
His successor is likely to be appointed without even 
an ostensible reason. Is the future Cabinet to be Con- 
servative? Hardly, for every suggested combination has 
included at least one Radical. Is it to be Radical ? 
Hardly, for the only politicians whom the President has 
yet intrusted with the work of forming a Ministry have 
been, as the word is now understood in France, 
staunch Conservatives. But we look in vain for any- 
thing that can show what these gentlemen propose 
to do if they take office. There are many ques- 
tions on which French opinion is sharply divided, 
and if none of these happen to serve the purpose, there is 
always “the affair.” But not one of these questions is 
so much as mentioned. When M, Poincaré came back to 
the President like the homeless dove to the Ark, no in- 
formation was vouchsafed as to the points on which his 
efforts to form a Ministry had broken down, and the 





same silence was maintained when M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
returned from the same bootless errand. 


But, it may be objected, all these interviews must have 
been about something. The majority of the leading 
politicians in France cannot have been in constant com- 
munication with each other without some reference to the 
subject to which their lives are devoted. No doubt this 
may be true, but we do not feel at all certain that it is. 
The principle of “ Men, not measures,” has been carried 
to such perfection in French politics that we can readily 
believe that in every one of these interviews a polite 
reserve was maintained as to the objects for which 
Cabinets are conventionally supposed to exist. What has 
been really debated has been the all-important question who 
shall have office, or, when that has been pretty well 
settled, who shall have such-and-such offices. The 
file of the Figaro for the last few days is pretty 
conclusive evidence on this head. On one day we 
learn that the crisis has resoived itself into a single 
issue. Is M. Barthou to be included in the new Ministry ? 
M. Poincaré, the would-be creator of the Ministry, 
is resolved that he shall be in it. There shall 
be “compensation,” if the Radicals wish it, in the 
shape of a colleague of diametrically opposite principles ; 
but M. Poincaré will not be President of the Council if 
M. Barthou has not a seat in it. MM. Sarrien and 
Mougeot, who represented the Radicals in the conference, 
rather leaned to the compensation theory. But they had 
to consult the Radical “ Council of Ten,” and later in the 
day they sorrowfully announced that the Council of Ten 
forbade them to make part of a Ministry in which M. 
Barthou was included. Thereupon M. Poincaré gave up 
the task, and the first act of the crisis was at an end, 
The second act sees the appearance of M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, who next undertakes to form a Ministry, and at 
first he, too, has his indispensable man. For a whole day 
all Paris believes that if France is to have a Waldeck- 
Rousseau Cabinet, M. Casimir-Périer must be Minister of 
War. Bv degrees a hope sprang up that even without M. 
Casimir-Périer M. Waldeck-Rousseau might go on with 
his task, and next day this hope became a certainty. 
First M. Casimir-Périer and then General Brugére had 
refused the Ministry of War, but M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
had consented to take it himself. This office having 
been disposed of, the next difficulty was about the 
Ministry of the Interior,—the most important, as the 
War Ollice is at this moment the most difficult, of all the 
Ministries. M. Waldeck-Rousseau offered it successively 
to M. Leygues, who at first consented and then drew back, 
and finally to M. Poincaré, who agreed to take it. But 
all this time M. Waldeck-Rousseau had been living in a 
balloon. He knew of certain difficulties, or rather of cer- 
tain men who would raise difficulties, and he argued that 
if these were once squared his path would be clear. 
Nothing could well be further from the truth. There 
were other men in the Ministry of whom he took no 
account, and they, too, had an indispensable man of their 
own. M. Waldeck-Rousseau had treated M. Krantz, the late 
Minister of War, as a mere pawn, and had moved him, 
without thought, to the Office of Works. But now it 
appeared that M. Krantz would put up with no lower 
place than that he has lately held, while the proposed 
Ministers of Finance and the Colonies would not take 
office without M. Krantz. So M. Waldeck-Rousseau in his 
turn for the time declined the mission offered him by the 
President, and with this the second act of the crisis ended. 

It will be seen that throughout these negotiations the 
issues raised have been purely personal. Policy is not 
so much as mentioned. We are not told that M. Poin- 
caré or M. Waldeck-Rousseau has undertaken to form a 
Government on Conservative lines or on Ridical lines, or 
even that those who make part of the new Cabinet will be 
pledged to this or that view of the measures to be taken in re- 
gard to Captain Dreyfus. The relations between the Church 
and the State, the taxation of incomes, the place of the 
Army in regard to the civil power, the precautions to be 
taken against Pretenders, the possible amendment of the 
Constitution, the degree of freedom to be allowed to volun- 
taryjassociations, the prosecution of the officers responsible 
for the illegal acts which have been censured by the Court 
of Cassation,—these are but a sample of the many grave 
questions which must confront any Government that 
may be formed in France. Yet, so far as the public know, 
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not one of them has been so much as mentioned in the 
recent conferences. The question at issue has invari- 
ably been,—Will A, or B, or C consent to take office, and 
if they refuse, what will D, E,and Fdo? The explana- 
tion of this strange state of things is perfectly simple. 
In England as yet—though not without ominous symp- 
toms of alteration—we have two parties, between 
which the dividing line is clearly drawn. When one 
Government resigns and another takes office we know 
pretty well what the change means. There are differences, 
of course, among the men who support the new Cabinet, 
just as there were among the men who supported the old 
Cabinet, but when the critical moment comes these differ- 
ences take a back seat, and the points of agreement come to 
the front. In France no such process as this seems to be 
possible. Governments change with bewildering rapidity, 
but scarcely one is formed which does not include some 
members of that which has just been overthrown. The 
Chamber knows little of parties and much of groups. 
Each group has its own article of faith, and when a man 
is offered office, his one thought seems to be how far 
acceptance of it will help to forward the ideas of his 
group. Every section of the Chamber seems to be prac- 
tising that counsel of perfection so often preached to 
Irishmen,—of postponing every political consideration 
to the promotion of their own special object. The 
subordination of measures to men is a necessary con- 
sequence of this state of affairs. Men become a 
sort of memoria technica, which the politician who 
is forming a Ministry employs to save himself 
the useless trouble of recalling the principles they 
are supposed to represent. He cannot keep in mind the 
endless shades of difference which divide group from 
group; but he can remember that MM. So and So stand 
for so many votes, which he must command if he is not 
to be defeated in the first division, and that in order to 
command them he must have MM. So and So in his 
Cabinet. Is it any wonder that when politics take this 
form the majority of serious Frenchmen stand altogether 
aloof from them, or that they should cease to have any 
interest except for the wirepullers and the puppets whose 
motions they control? Possibly the spectacle which 
French politics present at this juncture may avail 
to prevent the process from going any further. The 
necessity of the case has secured the success of M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau’s second attempt, but even this 
cannot wholly wipe out the discredit of the previous 
fortnight. 





THE PERMANENT PROBLEM IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


HE problem of the Transvaal is not the only one 
which the English have to solve in South Africa. 
There is a much bigger one immediately behind it, hidden 
for the moment by the conflict among the settlers, and by 
the admiration and suspicion developed by the unexpected 
appearance of mammoth capitalists. Suppose the Trans- 
vaal pacified, or conciliated, or absorbed, and all South 
Africa from Cape Town to the Zambesi federated in a 
great Dominion. The British will then be face to face 
with this difficult situation. They will be responsible for 
the good government of an immense, and if there is gold 
in Rhodesia, a marvellously rich, possession, inhabited by 
some five millions of negroes, most of them brave men, 
but governed by a white aristocracy scarcely one-fifth of 
them in number, and probably unable without Imperial 
help permanently to keep them down. The number of 
the whites increases very slowly, as it does in all 
countries where they avoid labour with the hands, 
while the number of the blacks increases considerably, 
and may increase at an alarming pace. South Africa 
between Cape Town and the Zambesi, vast as it is, is still 
a triangle, and beyond its broad base live an unnumbered 
multitude of negroes, whose tendency hitherto has been 
to swarm southward, and who, if the conditions offered 
them are as favourable as Englishmen think they ought 
to be, may be strongly attracted to leave their own 
swampy forests for the great Dominion. Suppose, what is 
perfectly possible, that by 1930, which will be here before 
our young men have passed middle age, the South 
African Dominion contains two millions of white men and 
fifteen millions of blacks, the whites ruling absolutely, 
gud the blacks living a more or less abject life, but 
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supplying all but the most refined kinds of labour. Will 


that condition of things be safe, or permanent, or even 
tolerable? We shall be told that aristocracies - can 
govern, and that the whites will be merely an aristocracy, 
but is either proposition exact? The whites will be at 
the top, it is true, and may strengthen themselves, as the 
Southern planters did in the American Union, by a rough 
but strong military organisation; but the planters had 
for a century the help of the North and the support—for 
it was a support—derivable from the fact that their 
blacks were not even nominally free, and could, therefore, 
be kept down by laws which no free Empire would tolerate 
for an hour. Even then, with all its advantages, the 
system broke down. The settlers of South Africa have 
no North, for they cannot establish slavery without first 
breaking away from the Empire, and being thus deprived 
for ever of the ultimate protection it affords. They would 
then be in the position which the Dutch of the Transvaal 
occupied when they surrendered their independence in 
dread of being crushed by Zulu raids,—that is, they 
would live permanently iu apprehension of a rising in which, 
if defeated, they would be extirpated like the planters of 
St. Domingo. 

It will be said, we repeat, that aristocracies can govern, 
and that an aristocratic Republic of two millions might 
govern fifteen millions of inferior men without much 
trouble or injury to civilisation; but we must repeat our 
troublesome query, Is that exact? Where is the aris- 
tocracy which has so governed without allowing the 
subordinate race a fair chance of entering its own ranks, 
and without atrocious cruelty? The Roman aristocracy 
was failing in its work, when for the safety of its 
ascendency it submitted absolutely and finally to the rule 
of a succession of military despots, whose first deed was 
to include all subjects not actually slaves in the ranks of 
the dominant caste. The Emperors made all freemen 
Roman “ citizens.” The Spaniards under the Viceroys 
succeeded for a time in keeping up a system but little 
different from that which would exist in South Africa 
to-morrow if the settlers had their way and could compel 
labour, but from the moment they broke with Spain 
the system collapsed, and wherever the dark men are 
numerous there has been a nominal equality. Juarez, 
President of Mexico, was a pure-blooded Indian. The best 
analogy, perhaps, is that of the Ottoman caste, which, 
favoured by unusual military ability and by a creed 
which binds its members together into a military brother- 
hood, has retained its ascendency for an extraordinary 
period. But at what a price! The Ottoman Dominion 
exists because a despotic dynasty has dared whenever 
seriously threatened to reply by huge massacres, and 
even with that awful weapon in reserve the caste is now 
slowly perishing amidst the opprobrium of civilised man- 
kind. The Ottoman destiny is not a destiny to wish for 
a British Colony. 

The settlers may find means of conciliating their blacks ? 
It is just possible, but most improbable. The colours 
never sincerely like one another, and it is only the over- 
whelming strength of the white population of the North 
which at this moment keeps the colours within the American 
“black belt” from waging the internecine war which De 
Tocqueville foresaw. The whites in South Africa will not 
be like the governing class in India, the disciplined and 
restrained servants of a free State, devoid of any personal 
interest except in the good government which secures their 
salaries and makes promotion easy. They will all be little 
or big captains of industry, whose fortunes will depend 
on the amount of effective labour they can get out of their 
blacks. Those blacks they will dislike. The explanation 
of that dislike is hard to find ; it may have, indeed, its root 
in past causes of which the world knows nothing; but it 
is a fact that the negro provokes the white man to a 
degree which is not true even of the aborigine of India. 
Avglo-Indians can be stern enough, but one cannot even 
tbink of their burning alive untried Bheels or Sonthals 
or Khonds, none of whom are Aryans, on any charges 
whatever. The white aristocracy, therefore, in South 
Africa, impelled at once by desire of money and by colour- 
rancour, will, even if well organised, be harsh; while the 
blacks will nourish a hatred founded originally on race, 
but kept up by a suspicion that besides being overworked 
they are unfairly paid. The black is not as idle as he is 
said to be, but he detests the severe regulated labour 
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which the European feels bound to exact, and the white 
perpetually outrages his master-foible, which, strange to 
say, is vanity. The relation between the races is, there- 
fore, sure to be a strained one, tending always, as educa- 
tion spreads in the lower multitude, to become harsher and 
more violent. 

The problem, therefore—and it is a most serious one— 
is this. If the Afrikanders, Dutch and English together, 
resolve to break away from the Empire, they will be 
unsafe, will be involved in a succession of “ native rebel- 
lions,” and may even be subject to massacres, the dread 
of which will impede all growth in civilisation, and 
perhaps destroy the sense of security which is the great 
charm of modern life. On the other hand, if they do 
not break away Britain must and will constantly interfere 
to prevent unjust laws of labour, or any approach to that 
revival of slavery which is the secret ideal of a large 
section of the white population, who hold that as national 
prosperity depends on organised toil, and the negro 
detests organised toil, his detestation must be overcome 
by force in some shape. The struggle between home 
opinion and South African opinion over this will be long and 
bitter, and may end in defiances such as the West India 
planters would certainly have given had they been strong 
enough. Unless we misread all history, the Colonial 
Office, even if it solves the Transvaal difficulty, as we 
think it will, will find the South African Dominion a very 
heavy handful with risks of explosion init. It will be 
the one place within the Empire in which a great negro 
population will be governed by a white caste without 
clear and definite responsibility to the central Government, 
and with the preoccupation of seeking to extract its own 
fortune from masses of organised black labour. 








“INFLUENCE” ON THE YOUNG. 
LMOST all men who speak in public on the training of 
the young, even when they are as able as Mr. Balfour, 
or as earnest as the Bishop of Hereford, who have been 
talking on the subject this week, seem to us to fall into one 
error. They speak as if the young were wax and the teachers 
modellers, as if it needed only wisdom, self-denial, and 
assiduity in one generation to make of the next generation 
what they would. The speakers are influenced, it may be 
unconsciously, by the spirit of the age, for no doubt this is 
its spirit. In the keenness, perbaps, of their perception that 
the “‘ grown-ups ” are perverse, philanthropists and dreamers 
fall back upon the young to give them hope, and trust too 
much in teaching. There are thousands of men nowadays, 
and tens of thousands of women, who believe in “ plans” of 
bringing up, and fancy that if they can only adhere to them, 
they are morally certain of results. They are, in their own 
jadgment, gardeners, who, if they are only patient enough. 
and laborious enough, and skilled enough, can produce orchids 
of what shade and form they will. They can, they think, 
impart to children any convictions they like, can make them 
abhor what they please, can, so to speak, manure and water 
them into truthfalnees, manliness, thriftiness, tenderness, 
and they would add righteousness but for an instinct 
that in that one respect they must leave something for 
God to do. The amount of energy, patience, and self- 
sacrifice expended in some families upon this object is 
almost incredible, as incredible as the extraordinary fads 
into which the eagerness of parents sometimes betrays 
them. We have known pious people who would teach their 
children no creed because “it is shameful to take advantage 
of the plasticity of the young,” and others who deliberately 
concealed all history because the study of so many successful] 
crimes, or the admiration bestowed upon heroic violence, must 
necessarily corrupt the immature mind. Reading. in parti- 
cular, is watched with almost monkish jealousy, and “ bents’ 
are encouraged or discouraged with an anxiety which makes 
of training one perpetual interference. The parents, so to 
speak, are ready to rise every night to make sure that the 
atmosphere of their forcing houses is of the precise tempera- 
ture they imagine to be healthy for their plants. It is, we 
suppose, a healthy illusion, for it prevents neglect, puts an 
end, for instance, to the old squires’ habit of letting their 
young grow up in the stableyard or the kennels, but it is an 
illusion nevertheless. The young to an immense extent bring 
themselves up; that is, they fullow “ beuts ” imbedded io thei 


characters and capacities before they were born, and yield 
to the gardeners no whit. The effect of education in the 
sense of training, upon character is often almost nil, or as 
slight as the result of Lord Chesterfield’s labour of years to 


make of his son an accomplished gentleman. Let any 
one who doubts this look round and examine with 
impartial eyes the households he knows well. He will 


find, with the rarest exceptions, that children born of 
the same father and mother, brought up under the 
same influences, educated at the same colleges, or by the 
same teachers, are radically and incurably different. In one 
the discipline has succeeded, in another it has failed, some- 
times to such an extent as to cover the whole distance 
between positive goodness and positive perversity of 
character. “It is the difference in their constitutions,” sighs 
the mother who has expended the best years of her life 
upon an effort either needless or resultless, quite forgetting 
that Nature, who is irresistible, despises sameness, and that 
there are differences of constitution in mind, most probably 
also in soul, as Christ seems to have hinted, as great as those 
of the body. The character forms itself, assimilating nutri- 
ment or detriment as it were from the air, which the parents 
or teachers for all their pains can in no way change. The young 
seem even to an extraordinary extent to resist ‘* influence.” 
This is seen on every side of us in the mental domain, the 
distinct tendency of the Radical’s son being often towards 
Toryism, or of the Evangelical’s son towards scepticism, but 
the perversity extends even to character, the son of the miser 
being a mad spendthrift, and the son of the reckless man 
curiously reflective and farseeing. The old lament of the 
religious world that the children of missionaries never 
go right is a preposterous exaggeration, but it is 
true that the pious have to an extraordinary extent 
the pain of seeing their children grow up _ excep- 
tionally worldly, if not positively bad. Recoil, in fact, is one 
of the strongest influences in training. ‘ My father,” said 
the son of a great politician in the writer’s hearing, “is always 
reading Blue-books, therefore I will read only novels;” and 
he kept his word. It is curious evidence of the sense which 
lies at e@he bottom of the English character that even in house- 
holds where the “ training” idea is dominant the fathers send 
their children to public schools, there to develop as they may, 
feeling rather than thinking that, on the whole, this is the 
wisest course. If their theories were perfectly true it would 
be a wicked course, and home education the only righteous 
plan ; but then these are not perfectly true, and the fathers 
know it with the certainty which comes not of reason, but of 
intuition and experience. There are no warps in character so 
strong as those which appear sometimes in the home-bred. 
The something in each human being which is the foundation 
of his character, the root of the true Ille, is beyond external 
influences, and you can no more change it into something 
else by training than you can cultivate a potato into a 
carrot. 


Do we, then, deny that training is an influence, or a power- 
ful influence? Not at all. Training on some has a marvel- 
lous effect—e.g., the younger Mill—and on all but a few it 
must have some effect, otherwise nothing could be transmitted 
from generation to generation except a few impulses. We 
only deprecate exaggerated hope or fear from training, only 
doubt whether any conceivable method of national education 
would avail, unless indeed continued for many generations, 
seriously to modify national character. The strong qualities 
are self-born, and the race is the race whatever its environ- 
ment. Men cannot grow grapes of thorns or figs of thistles 
let them cultivate never so wisely. And we wish also to 
express a doubt whether it is from the teaching of the elder 
generation that the younger derives most influence. If we 
ventured to be as positive as thousands of parents are now, 
we should say that St. Paul, apart from his inspiration, was 
a very wise map, and that the young gain—and lose—more 
by contact with other young than from any discipline or 
teaching from either parents or tutors. This may not be 
quite true of the intellect, though one lad will develop 
another lad’s intellect in a very marvellous way, but it is 
certainly true of character. A bad lad of parts will corrupt 
a whole form, and a good lad leave an impression which is 


ineffaceable. Boys and girls would modify each other even 





more were it not fur that natural selection which draws like 
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to like, and thereby prevents the range of the influence 
exercised by comrades being quite fairly or fully tested. 
The homologousness of character—to use an offensively 
big word—which is more remarkable in Scotland 
than in any other country, is due, we suspect, in 
no slight degree to the old habit of bringing all classes 
together in school with very little watching or supervision, and 
much of the common character of the English upper class, its 
foibles as well as its strengths, to the influence of boys upon 
cne another in a public school. Next to the influence of com- 
radeship we should class circumstances, and especially the 
circumstances which bring out or stifle ambition, energy, and 
will—industry is originally only a manifestation of will—and 
it is only after these that we should rank training by the old, 
however assiduous or however wise. If it were not so the 
world would advance much faster than it does, each new 
generation mounting on the shoulders of its predecessor, 
whereas we all know that three-fourths of the experience of 
each generation is lost on the boys and girls who will form 
the next one. The old joke is always true. “ Ah, my dear 
child, I have seen the vanity and folly of those things.” “ Yes, 
mamma, and I want to see the vanity and folly of them too.” 
“ As the twig is bent the tree is inclined,” is trae—of trees, 
but it is not true, in any complete sense, of human beings. 





GOVERNMENT AND ART. 

ORD STANLEY OF ALDERLEY contrived, as Lord 
Salisbury said in his humorous speech on Monday, to 
surround the question of the Royal Academy “with a graceful 
haze of irrelevant matter.” ‘Lord Stanley wants, as we all 
do, to reform the Academy, and make it a more comprehensive 
and representative organ of English art than it is at present. 
We need not for our present purpose enter into the means by 
which Lord Stanley indicated that this desirable result might 
be effected. Our purpose is rather to support Lord Salisbury’s 
contention that, bad as is the present condition of the 
Academy, it would be far worse if Government and Parlia- 
ment were to undertake to “reform” it by any kind of 
legislation ; and, to carry the matter still farther, that our 
own Government should, in its relation to art, adopt the 
celebrated advice given by the French merchants to Colbert 
in regard to trade,—viz., leave it alone. We do not by any 
means deny that a new charter or a modification of the old 
charter of the Academy might well be drawn up, but always 
with a view to the Academy reforming itself, and not at all 
with the idea that the needed changes could possibly be made 
by Act of Parliament, or, as Lord Salisbury put it, “by 
introducing the Civil Service into the management of the 
Royal Academy.” Let English art stand on its own feet 

and do the best it can for itself without State direction. 

We wish to make it clear why we urge this, for we may 
possibly be mistaken, on the one hand, for mere advocates of 
laissez-faire, or, on the other hand, charged with indifference 
to art. We do not hold with those who contend that the sole 
duty of the State is to protect life and property, nor are we 
by any means indifferent to art. We see that modern condi- 
tions of life have tended to increase State functions in various 
directions, but we also recognise the danger of the tendency for 
the State attempting what it cannot in the nature of things do; 
and one of the things which the State, as we know it in 
England, cannot do is to direct artistic work of any kind. 
We do not say that it cannot aid by endowment, provided 
the artists so endowed have perfect freedom of action; we do 
not say that it cannot wisely incorporate societies of artists, 
though the experience of the Academy seems to hint that 
artistic work is not improved thereby. What we do con- 
tend is that the English State, alike in its general and 
local capacity, seems to us to be a body little, if 
at all, adapted to aid in the development of art. 
We have no prejudice against a State per se undertaking 
artistic functions. If we had lived in Athens under 
the administration of Pericles, or in Florence under the 
rule of Lorenzo de Medici, we should probably have actively 
aided in the adornment of either city by the great artists 
who flourished in botb ; and we should have done so because 
the genius of the people in either case was in full harmony 
with the design of the governing power, which was merely 
expressing an intelligent popular will. But England is not 
Athens; it is not Florence; its genius is of a totally different 








character. The average man in Athens or Florence was a 
born architect, sculptor, painter, or at least a competent 
critic of these arts. We do not, of course, mean that every 
human being in Athens could have designed the Parthenon, 
or that every Florentine could have built the Campanile of 
Giotto. But we do mean that, in either case, the social 
structure was bound up with a dominating artistic conception 
which practically pervaded the life of the community. We 
have no such conception, no such feeling for art, pervading 
our life. We may regret it, but such is the fact, and we must 
find compensation in a reflection of capacities which we 
possess, and which neither Florentine nor Athenian knew in 
any great degree. Broadly speaking, our people are not 
judges of art, though we have produced, and shall in the 
future produce, great individual artists. If this is true, and 
we do not think it can be denied, the representatives of the 
people share the imperfect apprehension of those they repre- 
sent, and the House of Commons, for instance, is no more 
capable as a body of pronouncing judgment on a work of art 
or directing any kind of artistic operation than the first six 
hundred and seventy people one will meet with in the Strand. 


Our literature, as De Quincey well said, is a literature of 
power as contrasted with the French literature, which is 
chiefly characterised by a fine intelligence. Therefore it is 
that no Academy could have flourished here as it has 
flourished in France. We are too individualistic, each man 
of genius is too lonely a product to be able to conform to 
regulations such as those to which French writers subject 
themselves. It may be doubted whether the Academy has 
been such a great boon to France on the whole; but, be that 
as it may, it is certain that such an institution would have 
had no effect on English literature. Now, what is true of 
literature is also true of other forms of art. If we have pro- 
duced one supremely great artist it was Turner; but con- 
sider what ignorant and unimaginative opposition he had to_ 
encounter from most of the artists when he set out on his 
revolutionary career. That opposition would have been so 
formidable had it been organised in the shape of an official 
art that we might have lost Turner’s genius altogether. As 
it was, we had to wait for Mr. Ruskin to interpret him 
for us. No, the English artist must accept his mliew and 
must be content to grow in solitude, to brace himself by 
reliance on his own genius, as did Shakespeare, Wordsworth, 
Keats, as did Gainsborough and Turner. Look, too, on the 
other hand, at the actual way in which our Government, re- 
presenting the average unartistic feeling of the public, deals 
with art whenever it has a chance. Our London statuary 
has long been a byword and reproach to us; nowhere on the 
Continent can such bad statues be found. Only in some of the 
American cities can you find worse; and America is, for the 
present at least, a community with the same non-artistic 
feeling as ourselves. It is only, as in the case of the sculp- 
ture at the World’s Fair in 1893, when the artists have 
absolute freedom that excellence is reached. But our 
Government does not give freedom; for one thing, the Trea- 
sury cuts down the estimates ; for another, red-tape is allowed 
to stand in the way. Look at the contemptible new Ad- 
miralty building, or even at the huge pile in Whitehall, 
where the Treasury vetoed the design of the architect, and so 
gave us as commonplace a mass of stone and mortar as can 
be found in the wide world. It is impossible to listen to the 
claims of such a body to direct the course of art. Equally 
impossible is the London County Council. Some members of 
that body are ambitious for a municipal opera house bevause 
there are municipal operasin Leipzig and Hamburg. But where 
are the men in the Council to direct such an institution ? 
Even were there any such person he would have to act in 
accordance with the wishes of his constituents, and these 
constituents have not the trained ear for good music which 
has been traditional in a city like Leipzig for generations. 
As well ask them to decide between the merits of ‘Gladstone 
claret ” and the finest Chitean Margaux. Who would be so 
bold asto point out any definitely State action for good art—z.e., 
anything involving active direction—which our Government 
or our municipalities have accomplished? How many suc- 
cessful public buildings have been reared? How many noble 
monuments have been established ? How many works which 
might have been successful, have not been spoiled by official 
or political intervention P 
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In a community which is instinctively artistic, the tendency 
of any Government patronage or direction of art to stereotype 
a certain style or school may be corrected by the fine sense of 
the public. But here, where this sense is lacking, the fatal 
process could scarcely be arrested, and we might have, as 
they had in America before the advent of Richardson, a 
whole series of public buildings erected in exactly the same 
commonplace and monotonous style. Where the art sense is 
not widely diffused, the individual artist must be left free. 
He may associate with others in groups or schools, but the 
Government should have nothing to do with him in his 
judividual capacity, while it should leave any corporate art 
union as free as is consistent with a grant from the public 
fands, or with any articles of association. That seems to us 
to be the only way of promoting art in England. 

In the words of Milton, who understood the people of 
England and their genius: “The State shall be my governors, 
but not my critics.” But State control and State direction 
of art necessarily implies that the State is fit to be our 
critic. 





THE RENAISSANCE OF THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 
Yar revival of gardening is among the most interesting 
movements in the ontdoor life of modern England. It 
is more than a revival, for the flower-garden of to-day is 
more beautiful, and contains more flowers, and finer flowers, 
than any gardens the world has ever seen. It is more 
permanent than a taste. It is an art, well understood in 
thousands of country houses, not only by the servants, but by 
the owners. The modern flower-gardening has its “ schools,” 
in which the formalist and the naturalist compete, on 
principles well understood, and in their competition advance 
the common cause in the service of the beautiful. At the 
present moment the “natnralists” are in the ascendant. It 
must be admitted that their contribution to the possibilities 
of the garden has richly earned for them the gratitude of 
their followers. They have developed and improved hun- 
dreds of the hardier outdoor plants; they have shown how 
and where they should be planted, and by precept and 
example have brightened, in the literal sense of the word, 
the homes of England. The names of Mr. Robinson, 
the author of “The English Flower Garden,” and of 
the pioneers of the “herbaceous border” and of 
modern amateur gardening, will go down to posterity 
with those of Parkinson and Kent, while the works of 
Dean Hole and Miss Jekyll will illustrate to the curious the 
practical results of the teaching so begun. “Heart garden- 
ing,” not ‘ Head gardening,” is the title by which the former 
describes the horticulture he loves, but the combination of 
sense and sensibility which controls it is evident and con- 
vincing. None but the wise as well as the good could 
scheme and devise such masses of pure colour and perfect 
form from perishable flowers, or make them succeed each 
other month by month on the bright margins of our 
lawns. Others, in single-minded devotion, have developed in 
the perfection of natural beauty the individual flowers and 
flowering trees in their proper surroundings, such as the rose, 
the nympheas, and the azaleas, and the plants native 
to rocks and mountainsides, Evidence of the growth 
of the taste for this gentle art is seen far from the 
centres where it finds its final expression in flowers and 
shrubs. It has a large and popular literature, serious, prac- 
tical, artistic, and sentimental, ranging from the “light side 
of gardening” in the works of Mrs. Earle, Mrs. Pye Smith, 
and ‘Elizabeth and her German Garden,” to the heavy 
manuals of floriculture and those recurring joys of amateurs, 
the illustrated flower and bulb catalogues of the great seeds- 
men and purveyors. 


A very great proportion of those interested in the country 
generally are only just waking up to the possibilities of the 
garden, and the astonishing progress which has been made 
inthe art of late years. Ladies saw this far sooner than men, 
though men amatenrs are every day added to the followers of 
the art. The possible convert who begins to take notes 
in the natural garden and herbaceous borders of a modern 
country house asks himself whence and when the components 
of this blaze of pure colour came. If he tries to unalyse the 
parts he finds that perhaps one-half in bulk—not in number 
of species—are flowers he knows, but used in a way other 








than that he remembers. 


The tall background of an old wall 
will be covered with masses of purple clematis, alternating 
with the pink of his old friend the everlasting pea, and the 
cream and flesh colour of climbing roses, and with one or two 


scarlet climbers he has never seen before. The flowers 
next in height and rank will be partly old favourites, 
partly quite new to him, and partly glorifications of 
old forms. He will see the old favourite white lilies, and 
the scarlet tiger-lilies. But with these are many new and 
beautiful kinds, ten varieties of iris for one he knew, poppies 
such as his boyhood never dreamed of, spikes of yellow 5 ft. 
high, which his puzzled recollection identifies as a glorified 
mullein of the roadside, Canterbury bells in masses, 
tall and covered with blossom, not only purple, but of 
the most exquisite shades of pink and blue and cream. 
Columbines, instead of being of one variety of sombre hue, 
are now dreams of pink and amber, or crimson and blue. 
And, lastly, he will note that every good flower which he 
remembers is now propagated, not in scanty quantities, but 
in profusion, and that those of poor quality and colour are 
discarded and find no place. There is nothing which is not 
first-class of its kind. Second-rate flowers have simply dis- 
appeared. Merit is the sole passport to these Elysian fields. 
Fashion and fads are no longer potent to introduce ugliness 
or excuse inelegance. The open mind is particularly 
characteristic of the modern flower- gardener. Like a 
master craftsman, he takes all good material as he finds 
it and combines it for his ends. The wild foxglove and 
the bracken are brought from the woods and set in the 
borders, while giant white lilies are set to blossom in the dark 
shadow of English groves. 


The best point about this revival of gardening, next to its 
beauty, is its comparative cheapness. Before the new era a 
good flower-garden was a costly luxury. It was the privilege 
only of the rich, and in its best form was enjoyed only by the 
great ones of this earth. Its mainstay was the brilliant 
“carpet bedding” set on the edges of terraces, or more com- 
monly in lawns, and the expense of this was great, because it 
was necessary for the whole of the plants to be renewed every 
year, and no one who has not tried it knows how little ground 
a thousand plants covered. These had all to be raised from 
cuttings, kept through the winter, and though the effect 
was good of its kind, and is still largely needed in 
the half-formal parts of the garden which form the appro- 
priate setting of many houses, especially the larger 
“halls” and “places,” the whole thing was a failure in a 
small garden. Humble imitations of the “bedding out” of 
the great houses were utterly unsatisfactory. As many of 
the owners had no glass, or did not care to be at the trouble 
to raise the necessary hundreds or thousands of blue, red, 
and yellow items, they became so frightfully demoralised as 
to buy all these ready made. They were poked into the beds, 
which till then had been bare earth, about the middle of June, 
and stood till the frost killed them at the end of October. It 
was a regular custom for carts and vans to go round the 
country selling geraniums, lobelias, and yellow calceolarias in 
pots for the rectory and villa gardens. Not one bore a 
blossom which it was a joy to gather, and in personal satis- 
faction in their rearing and growth was not to be found. 


The fluctuations and history of the taste for flower- 
gardening in this country are more closely connected with 
the changes in national character than most of the decorative 
and creative arts. There is clear evidence that when in the 
days of Elizabeth and James I. every one was building fine 
houses, and “all England was a stonecutter’s yard,” flowers 
were sought for beauty’s sake, flowers which, as Gerarde 
quaintly says of the sweet-william, “though not good for the 
belly, were meet to deck the breast of beauty.” The building 
of the more purely Renaissance houses in the days of 
Charles I. and Charles II. gave us much that was best in the 
Italian gardens,—terraces and balustrades of perfect pro- 
portions, good statues, exquisite gates, fine old leadwork. 
This is a great inheritance, and the work still remains, and if 
some complain of them as of the architecture of St. Peter’s, 
that it is “too rational far, too earthly,” others will never 
cease to enjoy the intellectual pleasure of seeing these fine 
forms, the terraces, the tripods, and the sundials, and the 
winged horses and tritons by the lakes, which we borrowed 
from Italian brains. But the Italian garden is nof a flower- 
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garden. The only thing which we borrowed from them on 
and under whieh flowers grow is the pergola. Their gardens 
meant shade, level walks in a country which was all hills, 
water, and marblework, adorned with statues. Even the 
Spanish gardens of the Alcazar, though fell of orange and 
citron, have few flowers. We now add to this the brilliant 
carpet bedding in the formal parts, and the modern 
“wilderness ” with the intermediate herbaceous garden. 
The latter bas not in the least killed the admiration for the 
outdoor architectural arts. At the present moment wrought- 
iron gates, railings, statues of bronze, vases of lead and 
marble, are being imported from the ancient chateaux of 
France, and the villas of Italy into England, to be sold to the 
owners of gardens, old and new. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
——-@——— 
A PORPOISE MYTH. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Far away to the horizon on three sides of us stretched 
the sea, its wavelets all sparkling in the sun-glade, and dancing 
under the touch of the sedate trade wind. Above hung a 
pale-blue dome quivering with heat and light from the sun, 
that, half way up his road to the zenith, seemed to be in the 
act of breaking his globular limit and flooding space with 
flame. Yet it was pleasant to lie on that little patch of pure 
sand, firm and smooth as a floor, with the rocks fringed by 
greenery of many kinds overshadowing us, and the ocean 
murmuring at our feet. 

The place was a little promontory on the eastern shore of 
Hapai, in the Friendly Islands, and my companion, who lay 
on the sand near me, was by birth a chief, a splendid figure 
of a man, with a grave, intellectual face, and deep, solemn 
voice that refused to allow the mangled English in which 
he spoke to seem langhable. I knew him to be the senior 
deacon of the local chapel, a devotionalist of the most 
rigid kind, yet by common consent a righteous man, 
well-beloved by all who knew him. He was my “ flem” or 
friend, who, of his own initiative, kept me supplied with all 
such luxuries as the village afforded, and so great was my 
admiration for him as a man that it was with no ordinary 
delight I succeeded in persuading him to accompany me on a 
holiday ramble. He had led me through forest paths beset 
by a thousand wonders of beauty in vegetation and insect 
life, showing me as we went how the untilled ground pro- 
duced on every hand abundance of delicious food for man, 
up over hills from whence glimpses of land and sea scape 
incessantly flashed upon the sight till my eyes grew weary of 
enjoying, over skirting reefs just creaming with the indolent 
wash of the sea, every square yard of which held matter for a 
life’s study, but all beautiful beyond superlatives. And at 
last, weary with wondering no less than with the journey, we 
had reached this sheltered nook and laid down to rest, lulled 
into dreamy peace by the murmurs of the Pacific rippling 
beneath us. 

For some time we lay silent in great content. Every 
thought, every feeling, as far as I was concerned, was just 
merged in complete satisfaction of all the senses, although at 
times I glanced at my grave companion, wondering dreamily 
if he too, though accustomed to these delights all his life 
long, could feel that deep enjoyment of them that I, a 
wanderer from the bleak and unsettled North, was saturated 
with. But while this and kindred ideas lazily ebbed and 
flowed through my satisfied brain, the bright expanse of sea 
immediately beneath us suddenly started into life. A school 
of porpoises, numbering several hundreds, broke the surface 
new risen from unknown depths, and began their merry 
gambols as if the superabundant life animating them must 
find a vent. They formed into three divisions, marched in 
undulating yet evenly spaced lines, amalgamated, separated, 
-eformed. At one moment all clustered in one central mass, 
making the placid sea boil; the next, as if by a pivotal 
explosion, they were rushing at headlong speed in radiating 
lines towards a circumference. As if at preconcerted signal, 
they reached it and disappeared. Perfect quiet ensued for 
perhaps two minutes. Then, in solemn measure, solitary 
individuals, scattered over a vast area, rose into the air ten, 
filteen, twenty feet, turned and fell, but, at our distance 


from them, in perfect silence. This pretty play con. 
tinued for some time, the leaps growing gradually less 
vigorous until they ceased altogether, and we saw the 
whole company massing themselves in close order far ont 
to sea. A few minutes, for breathing space I suppose, and 
then in one magnificent charge, every individual leaping 
twenty feet at each bound, they came thundering shoreward, 
It was an inspiring sight, that host of lithe black bodies in 
maddest rush along the sea-surface, lashing it into dazzling 
foam, and sending across to our ears a deep melodious roar 
like the voice of many waters. Within a hundred yards of 
the shore they disappeared abruptly, as if an invisible line 
had there been drawn, and presently we saw them leisurely 
departing eastward, as though, playtime over, they had now 
resumed the normal flow of everyday duties. 


While I lay quietly wondering over the amazing display 
I had just witnessed, I was almost startled to hear my 
companion speak, for he seldom did so unless spoken 
to first. (I translate.) “The great game of the sea-pigs 
that we have just seen brings back to my memory an old 
story which is still told among our people, but one which we 
are trying hard to forget with all the others, because they are 
of the evil days, and stir up in our children those feelings 
that we have fought so long to bury beyond resurrection 
This story, however, is harmless enough, although I should 
neither tell it to, or listen to it from, one of mine own people. 
Long ago when we worshipped the old cruel gods, and my 
ancestors were chief priests of that worship, holding all the 
people under their rule in utter terror and subjection, our 
chief, yes, our only, business besides religion was war. Our 
women were slaves who were only born for our service, and it 
is not easy now to understand what our feelings then were 
toward the sex to whom we are now so tender. Oar only 
talk was of the service of the gods and of war, which 
indeed was generally undertaken for some _ religions 
reason, more often than not to provide human victims 
for sacrifice. In one of these constantly recurring wars the 
men of Tonga-tabu—of course each group of these islands 
was then independent of the others—made a grand raid upoa 
Hapai. They were helped by some strangers, who had been 
washed ashore from some other islands to the northward, to 
build bigger and better war-canoes than had ever before been 
seen, for our people were never famous for canoe-building. 
They kept their plans so secret that when at daybreak one 
morning the news ran round Hapai that a whole fleet of war- 
canoes were nearing the shore, our people were like a school 
of flying-fish into the midst of which some dolphin have 
suddenly burst. One of my ancestors, called ‘The Bone- 
Breaker’ from his great strength and courage, met the 
invaders with a mere handful of his followers and delayed 
their landing for hours until he and all his warriors 
were killed. By this time fresh bands were continually 
arriving, so that the warriors from Tonga must needs fight 
every inch of their way through the islands. And as they 
destroyed band after band their war-hunger became greater, 
their rage rose, and they determined to leave none of us 
living except such as they kept for sacrifice on their altars at 
home. Day after day the slaughter went on, ever more 
feeble grew the defence, until warriors who had never refused 
the battle hid themselves like the péca in holes of the rocks. 
Behind us, about two miles inland, there is a high hill with a 
flat top and steep sides. To this as a shelter fled all the 
unmarried girls of our people, fearing to be carried away as 
slaves to Tonga, but never dreaming of being slain if their 
hiding place was found. Here they remained unseen for 
seven days, until, ravenous with hunger, they were forced to 
leave their hiding place and come down. Bat they hoped 
that, although no tidings had reached them from outside, 
their enemies had departed. Four hundred of them reached 
the plain over which we passed just now, weak with fasting, 
with no man to lead them, trembling at every rustling branch 
in the forest around. All appeared as it does to-day, the 
islands seemed slumbering in serene peace, although they 
knew that every spot where their people had lived was now 
defiled by the recent dead. 

“While they paused, huddling together irresolutely, there 
suddenly burst upon their ears a tempest of exultant yells, 
and from both sides of the hill they had lately left the whole 








force of Tongans rushed after them. They fled as flies the 
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booby before the frigate-bird, and with as little hope of 
escape. Before them spread this same bright sea smiling up 
at them as if in welcome. You know how our people 
love the sea, love to cradle ourselves on its caressing 
waves from the day when, newly born, our mothers lay us 
in its refreshing waters until even its life-giving touch 
can no longer reanimate our withered bodies. So who 
can wonder that the maidens fled to it for refuge. 
Over this shining sand they rushed, plunging in ranks from 
yonder reef-edge into the quiet blue beyond. Hard behind 
them came the hunters sure of their prey. They reached 
the reef and stared with utter dread andamazement upon the 
pretty play of a great school of porpoises that, in just such 
graceful evolutions as we have now seen, manifested their full 
enjoyment of life. Terror seized upon those blood-lusting 
Tongans, their muscles shrank and their weapons fell. Had 
there been one hundred Hapaian warriors left alive they might 
have destroyed the whole Tongan host, for it was become as 
a band of lost and terrified children dreading at every step to 
meet the vengeance of the gods. But there were none to 
hinder them, so they fled in safety to their own shores, never 
to invade Hapai again. And when, after many years, the few 
survivors of that week of death had repeopled Hapai, the story 
of the four hundred maidens befriended by the sea-gods in 
their time of need was the most frequently told among us. 
And to this day is the porpoise ‘taboo,’ although we know 
now that this legend, as well as all the others which have been 
so carefully preserved among us, is only the imagination of 
our forefathers’ hearts. Yet I often wish that we knew some 
of them were true.”—I am, Sir, &c., FRANK T. BULLEN. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
———-@—— 
THE MAHDI’S TOMB. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—They are not the best guardians of Gordon’s good name 
who insist on his impeccability ; and my censor’s letter comes 
to that. For if Gordon never did anything that is open to 
question, that means that he enjoyed an immunity from sin 
and error,—an ascription which Gordon himself would be 
the first to repudiate. Your correspondent challenges me to 
mention any act by Gordon which was more questionable 
than the destruction of the Mahdi’s tomb and the exhumation 
of his body. I think two will suffice. 

(1) Gordon sent his armed steamers up and down the Nile 
smashing the waterwheels of the natives; in other words, 
making the cultivation of their fields impossible, and thereby 
exposing men, women, and children to starvation. I do not 
presume to pass judgment on Gordon for this; but I say 
without hesitation that it was “far more questionable” than 
Lord Kitchener’s treatment of the Mahdi's tomb and remains. 


(2) During Gordon’s first Governorship of the Soudan he 
was impressed by the contempt for death shown by the native 
Mahommedans. They would not accept defeat, and this 
caused great waste of life on both sides. The only thing 
which cowed the Mahommedan Soudanese was the presence 
of cannibals among their enemies; for they believed that for 
bodies thus disposed of there could be no resurrection, and 
Paradise would therefore be forfeited even by Moslems dying 
in battle against infidels. Gordon therefore, in the interest 
of humanity, engaged a cannibal tribe as auxiliaries; and the 
result was the collapse of his enemies. Canon Ainger will 
remember a dinner party on board a dahabeah at Assouan 
some five winters ago, where this episode in Gordon’s life 
caused an animated discussion. Good men and women took 
opposite sides. I think Gordon’s good intentions did not 
justify his action; but persons whose opinion would carry 
more weight than mine thought otherwise. But few, I think, 
will deny that Gordon’s conduct in this matter was “far more 
questionable” than Lord Kitchener’s. 

A London evening paper has denounced my lettter to you 
as “savage.” Now I hold that in a matter of this sort the 
first consideration is due to the living and to the good name 
of our country. Iam afraid that our good name as a Chris- 
tian nation must have suffered in the Soudan, from the fact 
of a man, bearing the reputation of a Christian hero, hiring 
—with however good and humane a purpose—a tribe of 





cannibals to fight against his enemies. But to stamp with a | book), that very few “care « fig for the franchise.” Ia the 


signal mark of reprobation the character of a human monster 
like the Mahdi would be likely to raise our reputation as a 
Christian nation throughout the Soudan. All the talk about 
“avenging the death of Gordon,” on the other hand, by 
hecatombs of slain Dervishes, is to me shocking in the 
extreme. 

I will go further, and say that a civilised General, in fight- 
ing Mahommedans, ought to proclaim beforehand that he will 
hold the commander on the opposite side responsible for the 
conduct of his troops, and will shoot him, if he catch him, 
in the event of his soldiers either killing their prisoners, 
or, being disabled, shooting or stabbing their enemies who 
spared them. When, for example, the Rus-ians, after their 
first repulse before Plevna, saw the Turks swarming out and 
hacking the wounded to death, the Russian commander would 
have been more than justified in declaring to Osman Pasha 
that on a repetition of that outrage on civilisation he would 
be held responsible and shot on the fall of Plevna. If that 
had been done the Russian prisoners and wounded would not 
have been all slaughtered. Mahommedan soldiers, as our own 
Indian troops show, are as amenable to discipline as other 
soldiers, and war cannot be conducted against Mahommedan 
soldiers on civilised principles till their leaders are held 
responsible for the conduct of their troops. No soldiers in 
the world can be prevented from slaying their fallen foes if 
they have a sure conviction that they run a risk of being shot 
or stabbed in the back as they pass. As matters stand, the 
civilised soldier does not fight on equal terms against the 
Moslem. The latter knows that, wounded or captured, he 
will be well treated. The former knows that if he fall into 
the hands of his enemies he will be done to death, possibly by 
torture. Russian officers carried poison in their pockets 
against the contingency of falling into the hands of the 
Turks. Nothing will stop this till a rule is made of execu- 
ting, on capture, a General whose troops violate the laws and 
usages of civilised warfare.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Matcotm MacOo.t. 

Members’ Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 





THE CRISIS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srz,—Now that there appears to be a prospect of some 
breathing space being given before the possible employment 
of what the 7’imes euphemistically calls “material pressure” 
towards the Boer Government, may I, as one who has fol- 
lowed the course of Transvaal politics pretty closely since 
1880, and who has spent eight consecutive years in South 
Africa, four of them being (1893-97) on the gold mines in the 
Transvaal, be allowed to offer a few remarks on the present 
impasse, which seems to puzzle and obscure the wonted serene 
judgment and clear vision of even the Spectator? My main 
object is to protest in as strong and vigorous language as I 
possess against the employment of force against the Boer 
Government at the present time, and for a series of what 
appear to me to be very sound reasons. If, in the war of 1881, 
by persisting in the continuance of that war after a succession 
of reverses, and when the Transvaal was ours, we should have 
(according to Mr. Gladstone) incurred the charge of ‘“ blood- 
guiltiness,” what, I ask, would be the proper English word to 
express the charge we should incur nowif we resorted to force 
to carry out what, after all, is nothing more than the details 
of franchise to be given to the Outlanders and to lower the 
price of dynamite ? 

Moreover, we know now that in the hypothetical event of a 
number of Boers coming to settle in this country, it would 
take in their case some five or six years to become naturalised, 
and entitled toa vote. If this is so, surely, Sir, what would 
be sauce for the Afrigander in this country, should be sauce 
also for the Outlander goose in the Transvaal. Pace Sir A. 
Milner’s conclusions, and “absolute convictions,” after my 
four years’ residence in the Trausvaal, I am equally convinced 
that these much paraded grievances are greatly exaggerated. 
The vast majority of Outlanders have gone to the Transvaal 
to make money. When they have made sufficient, according 
to their several ideas, they will return home. Few—very 
few—in my time entertained the idea of permunently settling 
in the country. I agree in toto with Mr. Lionel Phillips’s 
memorable dictum in 1895 (taken from his private letter 
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most recent despatches much stress, I observe, is laid on the 
action of the Boer police. They are, I admit and know, to a 
large extent utterly corrupt and incompetent. On the other 
hand, those with whom they have to deal on the Rand are 
not angels or archangels by any means; and it is idle to sug- 
gest the shortcomings of the police as a valid pretext for 
declaring war. I seem, Sir, to trace much, if not most, of the 
present agitation to the same sources as were at the bottom 
of the trouble in the Transvaal in 1895-96. And I do most 
stoutly protest against this country being now dragged into 
war to gratify the views and wishes of a section of ‘‘smart” 
London society (so called), of a powerful contingent from a 
haute finance, or to satisfy the wounded vanity of an ambitious 
Minister.—I am, Sir, &c., CHRISTOPHER F. HARRISON. 


Cheltenham, June 15th. 





THE CASE FOR THE TRANSVAAL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—There is an aspect of “the case for the Transvaal” 
which I think, with great deference, did not find sufficient 
space in your leading article of last Saturday. In order to 
appreciate the aspect to which I refer a broad distinction has 
to be drawn between the feeling entertained in the Transvaal 
towards Great Britain and the Imperial Government, and the 
feeling entertained against the speculative policy represented 
by Mr. Rhodes. The two things are by no means of necessity 
identical; indeed, there are many people in this country who 
broadly distinguish between them. But it has most unfortu- 
nately happened that, so far as the South African Republic 
is concerned, the two things have become so confused that to 
object to one is interpreted as objecting to the other. The 
evil dates from the year 1890, when Mr. Rhodes first became 
Premier in Cape Town. In the earlier part of that year the 
Transvaal Government had entered upon a distinctly pro- 
gressive policy, including the construction of railways and 
the reduction of the term of residence required for natural- 
isation from five years to two. Naturalisation after two 
years’ residence, it is true, at first only conferred the 
right to vote for Members of the Second Volksraad. 
Nevertheless, the reduction from five years to two was 
a distinct and substantial concession, which was intended 
to be followed up by further concessions. There was 
at this time no cloud otf any kind in the relations 
between the Imperial Government and the South African 
Republic. The clouds came as soon as Mr. Rhodes took 
office, and immediately, through the High Commissioner 
(Lord Loch), induced the Imperial Government to adopt a 
strongly antagonistic tone towards the Republic in the 
interests of the Chartered Company and of the Cape Colony. 
In the following year (1891) fresh friction arose over the 
attempt—an attempt on the part of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, at the instigation of Mr. Rhodes, as head of the 
Chartered Company—to hold the Transvaal Government 
responsible for the “trek” movement towards the interior, 
a movement which had its origin quite as much in the Free 
State and the Cape Colony as in the Transvaal. In 1894 
came the attempts on the part of the Cape Government, with 
the Imperial Government behind it, to force the Transvaal 
into an unfair and one-sided Customs and railway agreement 
to the prejudice of Natal. In 1895 these attempts were renewed: 
leading to the complications known as “ the drifts question” 
-——a question which was really a miserable dispute about a 
railway rate, but over which Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Rhodes were ready to go to war. Then came the Raid, in 
which Mr. Rhodes threw off the mask altogether. Unfortu- 
nately, even then the Imperial Government took no pains to 
repudiate Mr. Rhodes. On the contrary, Mr. Rhodes visibly 
retained its sympathy. Meantime, he has been busily work- 
ing against the Transvaal with those “ constitutional means ” 
which he declared it was his intention to employ. The “‘con- 
stitutional means” are represented by the South African 
League, which, with a branch actively at work in Johannes- 
burg, does not conceal the fact that its main object is the re- 
establishment of British rule over both the Republics in South 
Africa. If the representative of Great Britain, no matter 


how Imperial his convictions, could have come face to face 
with President Kruger, free from all contact with the 
traditions and influence of Mr. Rhodes, the bappiest results 
might have been confidently expected. Unfortunately, Sir 


Alfred Milner has thrown himself into the arms of the South 
African League, and by doing so has rendered the relations 
between her Majesty’s Government and the Transvaal sub. 
ject to all the irritation and suspicion which properly belongs 
to Mr. Rhodes. Under these circumstances, the Transvaal 
Government and Volksraad may well hesitate as to granting 
wholesale political privileges to the Outlanders of Johannes. 
burg. They have only too much reason to fear that the votes 
acquired will not be used honestly, but that they will, as in 
Kimberley (where Mr. Rhodes has destroyed all vestiges of 
political liberty), be used against them at Mr. Rhodess 
dictation.—I am, Sir, &c., F, REGINALD STATHAM, 


National Liberal Club, June 21st. 





ENGLAND AND KRUGER. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Mr. C. H. Fox’s letter in the Spectator of June 17th in. 
volves a fallacy which is for ever cropping up like the heads 
of the hydra. It is not always true that the man is blessed 
who sweareth to his own hurt, and changeth not. What if 
the promise be conditional, and the other party to it break 
the condition? What if his own hurt include the hurt of 
other people not previously taken into account? The gift of 
freedom to the Transvaal was conditional. It was conditional 
on the sovereignty of England, and implicitly (if not ex- 
plicitly) on good government. Would Mr. Gladstone have 
given it, if he could have foreseen the medixval tyranny 
which the State has grown into? We doubt it; but we are 
quite sure the English nation would not have consented, and 
Gladstone professed to speak only the voice of the nation. 
If Gladstone made a promise which involved issues he did 
not foresee, he spoke rashly; if what he could not foresee, 
he had no right to make the promise unconditional, and we 
may refuse to be bound by it. : 
We have, moreover. actually kept this rash promise to our 
own hurt. Our citizens have suffered, and are suffering, 
in the way which Englishmen hate most. Onur prestige 
has suffered. We have done much to make the Boers 
reasonable, but they, by refusing to listen to reason, ipso 
facto appeal to force. We have turned the cheek unto seventy 
times seven, or thereabouts, and that is perhaps enough. 
Now another matter enters into the question. Men are being 
unjustly treated in a part of our dominions, and we are 
bound to interfere. If it were in another country we should 
be also bound to interfere, provided that would not make 
matters worse, just as we have interfered in Crete, and just 
as a man is bound to defend a woman or a child from 
violence. Promises do not enter into the question. We 
see, therefore, that the promise was conditional, and the 
other side has broken the condition ; that it was rash, as 
involving wrong to others for whom the promiser had no 
right to promise; and that this is a case of injustice, which 
stands outside of promises, where interference is a duty. 
Finally, let me remind Mr. Fox of ancther Scripture more to 
the purpose. Will he rise up and bless Herod because he 
swore to John the Baptist’s hurt and changed not P—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Rugby, June 18th. W. H. D. Rowse. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Perhaps you will allow me to say that I cannot but 
think that your thoughtful correspondent of last week on 
this subject makes a—not unnatural—mistake. May I ven- 
ture to ask him and your readers generally to think of two or 
three points? (1) It seems to me that a treaty may be torn 
up without dishonour if the unworded understanding which 
exists, or ought to exist, between civilised nations be disre- 
garded. In this case—wisely or unwisely—the understanding 
was in 1881 that we were helping to found a Free Republic. 
As a matter of fact, we find that we have founded a very 
narrow oligarchy, or rather, one ought to say, an autocracy. 
(2) Treaty rights stand if both parties observe their under- 
takings. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that a main 
effort of the Transvaal Government has seemed to be to dis- 
regard theirs. This one can easily prove, only I cannot now 
ask for space to go into details. (3) Any one who knows the 
Transvaal knows that, in the simplicity of our hearts, we set 
up there one of the most corrupt Governments of modern 





times. Hithertoa Krugerite propaganda in South Africa, 
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and, far more, in England, has succeeded in blinding English. 
men to facts. Any further to support such a State— 
for which we are responsible, and which is causing unrest to 
territories and people directly depending upon us—seems to 
many of us an act of iniquity and unrighteousness, which 
England ought not to be answerable for, without grave search- 
ings of heart.—I am, Sir, &c., W. J. Knox LIitrte. 


The College, Worcester, June 20th. 





NATIONAL AND INDIVIDUAL MORALITY. 
(To ror Epitor oF THE ‘* Spectator.” ] 


S1r,—The statement by Mr. Charles W. Fox in the Spectator 
of June 17th, that an honourable nation, like an honourable 
individual, would be one which “sweareth to its own hurt and 
changeth not,” seems to me so hostile to a true political 
morality that I hope you will allow me a word of protest 
against the doctrine, quite apart from the merits of the case 
forming its illustration,—a case on which I have notbing to 
say. All that I would urge was brought forward many years 
ago by J.S. Mill, when Englishmen were indignant at Russia’s 
reassumption of her rights in the Black Sea, abdicated after 
the Crimean War. Many persons still living can perfectly 
well remember that war, yet the fact that the breach of the 
treaties which closed it was justified by the foremost philo- 
sopher of his day is already forgotten, and its drift 
needs recalling. ‘The statesman who formulates a treaty 
is a trustee for the millions of his countrymen and the 
billions of their posterity. His duty is to do his best 
for them, and certainly he would do his worst if he 
affixed his signature to a pledge he had any intention of 
breaking or of teaching them to break. But to assert with 
your correspondent that his successors are equally bound is 
to lose all sense of what a nation is. There is such a thing as 
national honour; they have a grave responsibility who impair 
it. One would need your whole issue to discuss its relation 
to individual honour. But it is certain that none do more to 
impair it, however unconsciously, than those who would con- 
fuse a man’s duty to stand by his word, at whatever cost to 
himself, and his power of standing by somebody else’s word, 
at whatever cost to a number of people whose inconveniences 
or disadvantages he would never even be forced to witness. 
The case of the Ontlanders in the Transvaal, whether good 
or bad, is to most of us almost an abstract question; it is easy 
to give out fine sentiments in a matter which so little comes 
home tous. Does any one suppose that a treaty to England’s 
hurt would or ought to be faithfully observed from genera- 
tion to generation, supposing the matter to be one concerning 
the interests of Englishmen on English soil, of what we mean 
by England? The danger of an unreal morality, of a morality, 
that is, which would have no connection with action if any 
stress were put upon it, is, as you have so excellently urged in 
connection with another subject, that it defeats what is best 
on its own side. It needs merely acrisis enforcing public at- 
tention to confute the notion that a man, because he happens 
to be a Cabinet Minister, ought to behave in the same manner 
towards his own interests and towards those of other people. 
If that has been accepted by the world as the meaning of 
national honour, the awakening of strong feeling which 
swept such rhetoric away like dust would sweep with it much 
that is most precious in the ideal of national righteousness. 
When the battle was lost the Ark would be gone.—I am, 
Sir, &e., JULIA WEDGWOOD. 





ENGINEER OFFICERS, ROYAL NAVY. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


S1r,—In the Spectator of June 10th a correspondent, “ X., 
has seen fit to give expression to his views concerning certain 
portions of the personnel of her Majesty’s Fieet, and of their 
relation one to another. The whole composition is, however, 
80 erratic, and inapplicable to the Royal Navy, and is so 
undoubtedly contributed in ignorance of the subject in hand, 
that it is to be hoped you will find space in your valuable 
paper for a correction of statements as ridiculous as they are 
unjust. The facts are as follows:—(a) The heading “ Royal 
Naval Engineers” is fictitious, there being no corps or body 
of men so known or described in her Majesty’s Navy. (b) 
There are no officers in her Majesty’s Fleet who officially, or 


”» 











by the custom of the Service, are ever described as “deck” 


officers. (c) The engineer officers, Royal Navy, who as 
students merely go through a short course of field exercise, 
without examination, are not “trained men” as understood 
in the Royal Navy. (d) The engine-room ratings, as repre- 
sented by the stoker class, receive instruction in small-arm 
and other drills, and are quite capable of performing rank- 
and-file duties in a battalion. The engineer officers, how- 
ever, are not competent, and take no part whatever in the 
instruction of these ratings in such duties, and have no 
qualifications which would enable them to manceuvre the 
nine hundred men here mentioned, nor to perform the minor 
duties of company officers of even the supernumerary rank. 
(e) Outside the engine-room, and when not employed in depart- 
mental work, the engine-room ratings in every ship, and 
from all time, come directly under the executive officers; their 
mess-deck, leave, discipline, military instruction, and employ- 
ment during general drills being the care of these officers 
only, to let alone those employed in steamboats, &c., and 
other work directly supervised by executive officers. (f) The 
“sequel,” under headings 1, 2, and 3, is but thinly-veiled 
abuse of a body of men who invariably do rise, and have risen 
to whatever is required of them, and who at no period of their 
career either give more trouble or are more discontented 
than any other sect at similar periods of their service. The 
discontent recently voiced in one of the Service journals is 
absolutely unmirrored in the subordinate ranks of the 
engine-room department, for whom, selfishly enough, no 
claims whatever have been advanced by even the most 
energetic of the malcontents. And so far as these engine- 
room ratings themselves are concerned, they view with 
absolute indifference this struggle by their superiors for 
ranks and uniforms, the duties appertaining to which are 
entirely beyond, and altogether foreign to, the qualifications 
and knowledge of the officers thus desiring them.—I am, 
Sir, &e., VINCET- VERITAS. 


[Weare glad to print our correspondent’s letter, as we wish 
to hear all sides, but we cannot think that this most difficult 
and important question will be solved if it is to be 
approached in the spirit in which he approaches it. We may 
recall to our readers’ minds Mr. Kipling’s very guarded but 
most significant handling of the subject in “ A Fleet in Being.” 
—Ep. Spectator] 





THE PEACE CONFERENCE.—A PARALLEL. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir,—May I be @ermitted to draw a parallel in your paper 
between the Peace Conference now being held at the Hague 
and the Holy Alliance of 1815? Like the present Czar 
Nicholas, Alexander I. conceived an alliance ostensibly for 
the promotion of “happiness, safety, the benefits of peace, 
and strengthening the bonds of fraternity forever indestruc- 
tible.’” In this he was vehemently supported by Madame 
Kriidener, a religious enthusiast who had great influence over 
the Czar; and at her suggestion the word “ Holy” was, un- 
fortunately, applied to the Alliance. This Madame Kriidener 
was, in fact, the Mr. Stead of those days; and as he has so 
admirably and enthusiastically supported the cause of peace 
at the end of the century, so did she at the beginning. To 
every one acquainted with history the epithet “ unholy” 
would better have been applied to the Alliance of 1815. 
It became, in fact, nothing short of a powerful political 
coalition for the suppression of all reforms tending to 
the liberty of the nations who came under its sway; the 
original and admirable aims of the Alliance were com- 
pletely distorted by the politicians of that day. Of course, I 
would not presume to say that such a thing could happen to 
the present Conference; to begin with, it is quite on different 
grounds, and even if it does fail in the main there will be a 
lot of good derived from the mere fact of its having been 
held. I cannot, however, help remarking that politicians as 
a rule do not regard things in the same light and with the 
same fervent enthusiasm as people of Madame Kriidener and 
Mr. Stead’s character. Before concluding I must draw atten- 
tion to the practical disruption of the Holy Alliance by Mr. 
Canning recognising the independence of the revolted 
Spanish colonies in South America, To quote his celebrated 
saying: “I called the new world into existence to redress 
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the balance of the old.” Has not Lord Salisbury in a great 
measure redressed the balance of both the old and new worlds 
by the great alliance of the Anglo-Saxon race?—I am, 
Sir, &c., K. 





THE LAST WORD OF A GREAT SURGEON. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Permit me to call the attention of your readers to the 
testimony given by the late most eminent surgeon, Mr. 
Lawson Tait, to the validity of our contention (even on purely 
acientific grounds) against the practice of vivisection. In the 
Medical Press Circular of May 10th, p. 498, Mr. Tait wrote as 
follows to the editor :—“* You seem to think that my conver- 
sion to anti-vivisection views is of recent date, but it is a 
matter of nearly thirty years old...... Some day I shall 
have a tombstone put over me and an inscription upon it. I 
want only one thing recorded on it, and that is to the effect 
*that he laboured to divert his profession from the blunder- 
ing which has resulted from the performance of experiments 
on the sub-human groups of animal life, in the hope that they 
would shed light on the aberrant physiology of the human 
groups.’ Such experiments never have succeeded and never 
can; and they have, as in the cases of Koch, Pasteur, and 
Lister, not only hindered true progress, but have covered 
our profession with ridicule.”—We are, Sir, &c., 
FRANCES Power Cosbe, 
President British Union for Abolition of Vivisection ; 
A. Murreu Roscor, Hon. See. 


20 Triangle, Bristol, June 19th. 





A BEAUTIFUL EPITAPH. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—As a specimen of the lapidary style the following 
epitapb, composed by the late Bishop Wordsworth, of St. 
Andrews, for his wife’s grave in Buxted churchyard, near 
Mayfield, Sussex, may be thought worthy of publication in 
the Spectator. It was said by the late Lord Derby to be 
“untranslatable,” but I have made an attempt to give an 
English version of it :— 


EPITAPH. 

“T, minium dilecta, vocat Deus, I bone nostra 
Pars anime! Mcerens altera dirce sequi!” 
Go, loved too much! God calls thee, go! 

My soul's best part, ascend on high ! 


Thou other part left here in woe, 
Learn thou to follow when I die. 


—I an, Sir, &c., 


THE LADDER OF LEARNING. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,—Referring to your article, ‘The Ladder of Learning,” 
in the Spectator of June 17th, it may be of interest to note 
the first-fruits of the much-abused new scheme for Christ’s 
Hospital, so far as preparation for the Universities is con- 
cerned. We have here to-day ten youths who, within the last 
year, have won open scholarships or exhibitions at Oxford 
or Cambridge. Of these, two belong to our old Foundation, 
one gained admission from a public elementary school, and 
seven obtained their places as competitors from endowed 
schools, I often wish that Managers of Church schools within 
the London district and Governors and Masters of the less 
well endowed grammar schools understood better the oppor- 
tunities now given both to boys and girls for admission to 
this Foundation.—I am, Sir, &c., RicHAkD LEEg, 

Christ’s Hospital, E.C., June 19th. Head-Master. 


E. G. 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In an interesting article in the Spectator of June 17th 
reference is made to Mr. Birtwistle’s triumphal progress from 
a Wesleyan day-school to the honour of Senior Wrangler at 
Cambridge. The writer refers to the event as unusual, if not 
unprecedented, in modern times. May I point to an instance 
about ten years ago, when the son of a working man in Ports- 
mouth Dockyard worked his way from the Board-schools to 
the Portsmouth Grammar School, thence to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and was eventually bracketed Senior 
Wrangler? He was, I believe, at that time the youngest 


Senior Wrangler on record.—I am, Sir, &e, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
S1r,—In reading your article on “ The Ladder of Learning” 
in the Spectator of June 17th, I notice no reference is made 
to the system in vogue in Wales, which is admitted to be the 
best in the United Kingdom, and which compares very 
favourably with the two countries mentioned,—viz., Germany 
and Switzerland. In Wales, by means of scholarships, a 
boy or girl can pass from the elementary schools to the in. 
termediate schools, from there to the University Colleges, 
where they can take a degree in the University of Wales or 
procced to Oxford or Cambridge.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Mary E. Tromas, 
Gwynfa, Llandough, near Cardiff, June 17th. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

S1r,—In your interesting article on “The Ladder of Learn. 
ing” in the Spectator of June 17th, you imply that it is 
somewhat exceptional, if not unique, for a boy who has spent 
his early days in an elementary school to attain the highest 
distinctions in the older Universities. It may be that no 
elementary school boy bad, before Mr. Birtwistle’s brilliant 
success this year, attained the Senior Wranglership. Bat I 
believe that the number of those who have climbed from the 
elementary school into the very high positions in the Univer. 
sities is by no means so small as is commonly supposed. 
Take mathematics for example. Hight years ago Mr. A. E, 
Jolliffe, Scholar of Balliol, swept everything before him 
at Oxford, winning the Junior and the Senior University 
Mathematical Scholarships with the greatest ease, and in his 
final school making, I believe I am right in saying, a record 
in the way of marks. Mr. Jolliffe (who has for many years 
been a Fellow and Tutor of Corpus) received his early educa- 
tion in one of the elementary schools of the city of “the 
dreaming spires.” The Junior University Mathematical 
Exhibition for this year is held by Mr. Idwal Griffith, the son 
of an elementary school master at Blaenau Festiniog. Mr. 
Griffith passed through all “the standards” in his father’s 
school, and, after a short period at Llandovery School, cap- 
tured a Balliol scholarship ; and after only a term’s residence 
at the University won also the University Exhibition. 
Singularly enough, last November the son of another 
elementary school master in North Wales—Mr. Percy 
Wykes, son of the Master of Rhosddu Board-school, near 
Wrexham — followed Mr. Griffith’s lead by winning a 
Mathematical Scholarship at Balliol. He, too, had been at 
his father’s school before proceeding to a secondary school,— 
the Wrexham County School. 

A list of distinctions such as these, won by boys who had 
their grounding in elementary schools, could be almost 
indefinitely extended. During the last twenty years, the 
number of lads from Wales alone who figure in the first 
and second classes in the Oxford and Cambridge Calendars 
cannot be much less than one hundred,—i.e, excluding all 
those who have not been in elementary schools. Among others 
may be mentioned Mr. Owen M. Edwards (now Member of 
Parliament for Merioneth), successively Scholar of Balliol, 
Stanhope and Lothian University Prize Essayist, Fellow 
and Tutor of Lincoln, &.; Mr. T. F. Roberts (now Prin- 
cipal of the University College of Wales), Scholar of St. 
John’s, Oxford, first class in classical moderations and in 
Lit. Hum.; the Rev. Robert Williams (now Professor of 
History at St. David’s College, Lampeter), Merton College, 
first class Modern History. At Cambridge, the Rev. Owen 
Prys (now of Trefecca College) and Mr. Jenkyn Jones (a 
lecturer at Cambridge) have been in the first class in the 
Tripos. Mr. Prys was—like Principal Rhys, of Jesus, Oxford 
(the Professor of Celtic); Professor Henry Jones (the suc- 
cessor of the Master of Balliol at Glasgow); Dr. R. W. 
Phillips, of the North Wales University College; and Mr. 
W. Jones, M.P.—at one time an elementary school master 
himself. Most of the University distinctions referred to (and 
many more could be added) were, you will notice, won before 
Welsh boys had, through the Welsh Intermediate Education 
Act, la carritre ouverte aux talents. Such successes rejoice 
the heart of those who have to do with primary schools.—I 
am, Sir, &c., A WELSH EpvucaATIONIST. 


[We were by no means ignorant or neglectful of Mr. 
Jolliffe’s brilliant career and of the splendid use he made of 
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the ladder of learniag. Bot, to use Ewmerson’s phrase, 
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“For the press of knights not every brow can receive the 
laurel.” —ED. Spectator. | 





A BIRD-STORY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—I am as well aware as “ Ligurinus Chloris” is, that the 
greenfinch winters in England, but I know too that a pair 
which used to breakfast on my lawn regularly in the spring 
have not been seen for weeks, so I suppose that they 
have migrated to some other part of the Kingdom. But 
I was given a story, and did not look the gift-horse in the 
mouth, for though Mrs. L is not an ornithologist, she 
loves her birds and feeds them, and is hardly likely to have 
mistaken the greenfinch for another bird. As to the facts, I 
can only say that the lady is above suspicion of having made 
upa story for publication, and I must suppose she meant that 
her greenfinches, like mine, went to some leafier paradise when 
they had reared their young, and came back the next nesting 
season to a place where they knew that there was good feed- 
ing. That several greenfinches should have come with the 
familiarity of the former visitor, which they never did before, 
is sufficient ground for concluding that they were the same 
stock and co-intelligent, for I have frequently witnessed the 
fact of one bird bringing otbers to feed where he had fed. As 
to believing or disbelieving that they did permit a lame 
sparrow to feed when they would not permit the sound ones 
to share the crumbs on the lawn, we are all at liberty to 
choose. I, knowing the lady, have no hesitation in accepting 
her assurances, admitting always chances of errors in recol- 
lection. As to imputing courtesy to an animal, I see no other 
interpretation, if the fact stands. That a one-legged bird has 
been allowed to exist is within my own knowledge, and if 
that particular bird had been attacked it would have been by 
the sparrows, not the greenfinches. Yet I have seen white 
and pied sparrows in society with those of normal colour 
unmolested. Very odd things, and not at all in our philo- 
sopby in relation to animal intelligence, are constantly turn. 
ing up. Iam often reminded of a saying of Agassiz, when I 
told him of what I considered the superstition of the New 
England fishermen, exemplified in my father, who was one of 
them, viz., that the light of the full moon spoiled their codfish 
in curing, so that they always covered them up with a tar- 
paulin when the moon was full. I said that it was an old 
woman’s story, to which Agassiz replied that he would like to 
investigate that story, for he “ found that there was generally 
some foundation of truth in the old women’s stories.” It isa 
great thing to learn that our knowledge is not absolute.—I 

am, Sir, &e., 
Condercum, West Bournemouth. 





W. J. STILLMAN. 


[We cannot continue this controversy.—Eb. Spectator. } 





DEDICATIONS AND EPITAPHS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—May I be allowed to suggest that the best instances of 
the lapidary style in English are to be found, not in 
epitaphs, but on the fly-leaves of volumes by English classical 
writers? The characteristic reserve of our race, which breaks 
down into hysterics over tombstones, finds often fine expres- 
sion in the dedication of a book to a literary patron, and 
shows to advantage the sinewy strength and suggestive 
subtlety of our mother-tongue.—I am, Sir, &c., 

BRITANNICUS. 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—The only obstacle in the way of your scheme of old-age 
pensions is that under the present régime many societies 
would find a difficulty in the way of providing their members 
with pensions from sixty-five to seventy-five, when the 
Government is to step in. But this difficulty can be removed. 
At present the friendly societies, ignoring the fact that 
many, if not most, men belong to two or more societies, give 
them an amount of sick pay which is in itself an inducement 
to malingering. The average sick pay is 14s. a week. I have 
ascertained that in East London it is a common thing for a 
workman to draw 14s. from the Oddfellows, another 14s. from 
the Foresters, and yet another from the sick club assisted by 





Reduce the sick pay to 11s. a week, and not only will there b, 
effected a great saving over sick pay directly, but indirectly 
also, because the number of malingerers must sink. Surely 
the friendly societies could be induced to effect such an im- 
provement as this, which would enrich the honest member, 
and perhaps just turn the balance and make it possible for 
the suciety to meet the Government half way in the matter of 


granting pensions, That malingering is no light evil, but a 
heavy burden on all the societies alike, any secretary will 
testify. Resignedly they bear the burden now, but there ia 
no need for such resignation, nor is it wise.—I am, Sir, c., 
W. A. Fox. 





“LE STYLE C'EST L’HOMME.” 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In the Spectator of June 3rd Mr. P. de Jersey Grut 
supplies a revised version of the above quotation. As this 
rectification would make a good many of us wrong, perhaps 
you will permit me to transcribe what follows from “ L’Esprit 
des Autres” of M. Edouard Fournier, 6th ed. 1881, p. 390. 
After referring to Didot’s text, he goes on:—* Mais, comme 
Ya prouvé Philaréte Chasles dans un excellent article du 
Journal des Débats (31 juillet, 1859), la vraie version est celle 
que nous avons donnée d’abord: ‘ Le style est Vhomme méme. 
Elle fut ainsi imprimée, et, dit Chasles, sans doute sous les 
yeux de Buffon lui-méme, dans le Recueil del Académie, 1753, 
p. 337-338.”—I am, Sir, &c., Austin Dosson. 
The Atheneum, Pall Mail, S.W., June 19th. 








POETRY. 
—_@—— 
“GRACE FOR LIGHT.” 


WHEN we were little childer we had a quare wee house, 
Away up in the heather by the head o’ Brabla’ burn; 
The hares we’d see them scootin’, an’ we'd hear the crowin’ 
grouse, 
An’ when we’d all be in at night ye’d not get room to turn. 


The youngest two She’d put to bed, their faces to the wall, 
An’ the lave of us could sit aroun’, just annywhere we 
might; 
Herself ’ud take the rush-dip an’ light it for us all, 
An’ “God be thanked!” she would say,—“‘now we have a 
light.” 


Then we be to quet the laughin’ an’ pushin’ on the floor, 
An’ think on One who called us to come an’ be forgiven; 
Himself ’ud put his pipe down, an’ say the good word more, 
“ May the Lamb o’ God lead us all to the Light ° Heaven !” 


There’ a wheen things that used to be an’ now has had their 
day, 
The nine Glens of Antrim can show ye many a sight; 
But not the quare wee house where we lived up Brabla’ way, 
Nor a child in all the nine Glens that knows the grace for 
light, 
Morra O’NEILL. 








BOOKS. 


——_-@——- 
JOWETT’S CORRESPONDENCE.* 
THE more one learns about Jowett, the more one grows to 
respect and love his character. To the outer world he was 
always more or less the learned academic cynic, famed for 
some mild heterodoxy and some amusing sayings. It is true 
that Jowett was a very broad Churchman, that he had the 
academic temper, that he uttered many good sayings, and 
that he gave an impression of a certain cynical disposition, 
provoked thereto, doubtless, by the never-ending folly of 
mankind. But the accumulated evidence of the biography, 
the volumes of sermons, and now of this volume of letters 
has built up for the world at large what was before 
known so well to his friends, a personality very different 
from that of the current Jowett legend,—the personality of 
one who was very human, very kindly, very sympathetic 
with the poor, the sorrowful, and the suffering, as well as 








their employers, with the result that they secure 42s. a week. 





* Letters of Benjamin Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol College, Oxford. Arranged 
and edited by Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D., and Lewis Campbell, M.A., LL.D 
London: John Murray. [16s.] 
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very wise and many-sided. There is a letter in this volame 
to Dean Stanley asking for help for a poor man who had been 
a well-to-do farmer to emigrate, and whom Jowett himself 
had been assisting for years. It was that quiet unobtrusive 
aid, quite unsuspected by the world, which brings the late 
Master of Balliol very close to one’s heart. Jowett’s reputa- 
tion for heresy, while partly founded in fact, was still more 
due to his conviction that the Christian life and temper were 
of greater importance than theological doctrine. Writing to 
his closest friend, Sir R. Morier, he says :—‘“‘I still think that 
there is something to be done in the way of making Cbris- 
tianity, whether under that or some other name, a reality, 
The daily life of people has been one thing, and there has 
been a mass of doctrines as well with which they have 
muddled their minds. The simple love of truth and of God, 
and the desire to do good to man have hardly been tried 
as yet, and people would tell you that they cannot be 
tried. There is something in your transcendental fluid; 
in some form or other—religious, moral, or metaphysical 
—men must rise above their daily life. I always feel 
the danger of utilitarianism or materialism lowering the 
character of education and of life.” That seems to us the 
dominant “ note ” in Jowett’s mind. 


We are grateful to the editors of these interesting letters, 
though we feel that they would scarcely reveal much of 
Jowett’s personality to those who did not already know him. 
They are divided for the sake of convenience into sections 
relating to education, politics, and so forth, ‘but the classifi- 
cation is not altogether satisfactory, as there is frequently an 
inevitable overlapping, and we would rather have read the 
letters in order of time. Some of the political correspondence 
might profitably have been omitted as it is a record of un- 
fulfilled prophecy. We are all of us liable to be made the 
sport of circumstance when we venture into the thorny paths 
of political prediction. Things do not turn out as even well- 
informed statesmen suppose they will, much less as amateurs 
like Jowett fondly dream. It was no disgrace to Jowett in 
1867 that he really thought ‘‘ Dizzy” had the country with 
him when, within a year, Gladstone swept it from end to end; 
or that he imagined “ Bright, Mill, and the Radicals” would 
sweep away Gladstone at the moment of the latter’s un- 
challenged supremacy. But it was scarcely worth while to 
include these remarkable failures to understand the trend of 
events in this volume. Jowett’s politics one sees to be the 
outcome of certain personal preferences—one might almost 
say sentiments and impressions—rather than reasoned 
convictions. He tells Sir R. Morier that he was “always 
a Napoleonist,” and he traced, in that capacity, a destiny 
for Louis Napoleon very different from that which ended 
in the sordid tragedy of Sedan. He also appears to have 
disliked Germany, and one of his curious ideas was that 
France and Latin Europe might make war on behalf of a re- 
ligion which he admitted they only half believed with agnostic, 
materialistic Germany. A singular conversation with Glad- 
stone (who is referred to as ‘“ Charilaus”) seems to attribute 
to him a similar view :— 

“Two or three things which he said may interest you to hear: 
he thought that (1) the Kingdom of Italy was the best piece of 
political work done iu our time; (2) that there must be a war 
betweon France and Germany, and that it would be a religious 
war; he attributed this necessity, as I do, to the taking of Alsace 
and Lorraine; (3) he admitted that freedom of commerce had not 
done all that might be expected for the world, but thought that 
it had prevented two wars during the last ten or twelve years,— 
a war with France and a war with America.” 

Jowett’s political tendencies were as Liberal as his theological, 
but he describes himself as not very friendly to the new 
Radical and democratic movements to which, in his opinion, 
Mr. Gladstone had committed the Liberal party. He had no 
love for Gladstone, he described Disraeli as “a curious com- 
bination of the Archpriest of Humbug and a great man,” he 
thought Lord Rosebery interesting and clever, but he evidently 
feared that he was lacking in firmness of character, he dis- 
liked and feared Russia, and he expected a solution of the 
{rish problem on the lines of reduced Irish representation 
plus provincial Irish Legislatures. He records without com- 
ment an outburst of Tennyson:—‘O Lord Bismarck, come 
and govern us; we will give you a million a year.” The 
poet’s love for the “still strong man ina blatant land” bad 
surely carried him very far that day. 








For Tennyson Jowett had profound admiration, and for 
him the poet’s death “leaves the world of letters in darkness,” 
He describes Tennyson after a visit as being “open as the 
day, and, like a child,” telling to any chance comer what ig 
passing in his mind. “He dislikes Byron, but speaks very 
generously and warmly of Wordsworth. The subject on 
which I think he is most ready to converse—sometimes over 
a pipe—is (what do you think ?) a future state, of which he 
always talks with a passionate convicticn.” Of Arthur Hugh 
Clough Jowett says, writing to Miss Elliott :—‘ Carlyle has 
said of him that he was the most high-principled man he had 
ever known. And this was true; and yet in his opinion 
he was quite alone in the world, very heterodox, 
yet perfectly calm, and with a kind of faith in know. 
ing nothing.” Of Matthew Arnold Jowett writes :-— Mat. 
Arnold is a great loss to me. He was one of my firmest and 
dearest and best friends, Every year I had a higher opinion 
of him. No one ever united so much kindness and light- 
heartedness with so much strength. He was the most sensible 
man of genius whom I have ever known, and the most free 
from personality, and his mind was very far from being 
exhausted.” A very interesting letter is devoted to a defence 
of that able but little-loved lawyer, Lord Westbury, in whom 
Jowett, with his kindly breadth of view, saw virtues that were 
not so conspicuous to the general public. There are few 
literary criticisms fn these letters, but there is a warm 
tribute to Macaulay, whom Jowett thought the greatest of 
our historians since Gibbon; and there are here and there 
attacks on the sensational school in philosophy, especially 
on “a fellow named Herbert Spencer...... who knows a 
little of physical science, and gives back to the scientific men 
their own notions in a more general form. Of course they 
worship him as a god, and instead of being thought an empty 
sciolist, he is regarded by them as the philosopher of the 
future.” Of Jowett’s zeal for University and Church reform 
there is abundant evidence in these letters. It is really 
amazing to find how “ German thought ” was treated less than 
a generation ago; its appearance at Oxford was spoken of as 
though it were an outbreak of typhoid. It goes without 
saying that Jowett welcomed German thought from the first. 
He thus summed up his idea as to the objects to be aimed at 
in Church reform :—(1) To reconcile the Church and the Dis- 
senters. (2) To make the clergy more truly representative of 
the laity. (3) To give the services of the Church of Eogland 
some power of self-adaptation to public opinion. No object 
seems to have lain closer to his heart. 

We cannot conclude without reference to the “ Notes and 
Sayings” at the end of this volume, which lead us closer to 
Jowett than do many of the letters. How admirable are some 
of them:—I am afraid mankind must contrive to do 
without a first parent.” “ There isenough time to read all the 
books worth reading, if you can only get the mind for it.’ 
“Tf I were a Professor of English I would teach my men that 
prose-writing is a kind of poetry.” “Ifa few persons would 
busy themselves in the neighbourhood of Bethnal Green, 
without looking for preferment,—that and not more churches, 
is what we want.” ‘“ Young men make great mistakes in life; 
for one thing they idealise love too much.’ “Strong char- 
acters break up families; either they must govern and bar- 
monise them, or they must separate from them.” Mr. 
Ruskin’s fundamental economic ideas were never more 
tersely presented than by Jowett :—“I should like to see a 
political economy beginning with the idea, not how to gain 
the greatest wealth, but how to make the noblest race of men. 
A Greek rather than a modern idea...... The first busi- 
ness of mankind is not to make money, but to elevate the 
greatest number of human souls physically and morally.” 
With this idea, worthy of his master Plato, we may take 
leave of this interesting memorial of Benjamin Jowett. 





THE LIFE OF WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE* 
As Mr. Morley’s biography of Mr. Gladstone cannot be 
expected for some time, the present volume will find a hearty 
welcome from many readers. It labours under the disadvan- 
tage of being the work of several hands, for the story of a 
life is always best told by a single writer One wearies a 
little, too, it must be confessed, of the panegyric which most 





~ The Life of William Ewart Gladstone. Ldited by Sir Wemyss Reid. London: 
Cassell and Co. (7s. 6d.j 
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of the writers have thought it necessary to introduce into 
their narratives, not that the panegyric is undeserved, or even 
excessive, but because panegyric and invective have already 
done their best and their worst, and now most people only 
wish to see and understand the great life which closed last 
year. For the understanding of Mr. Gladstone’s life and 
character considerable help may be derived from the present 
yolume, which contains a very complete collection of facts 
regarding him, accompanied by many well-chosen extracts 
from his writings and speeches. Not the least interesting 
chapters are those which describe the statesmen in his unre- 
geterate Tory days, when he was the unabashed defender 
of civil and religious privilege, of slavery, and an apologist for 
bribery and corruption at elections. But as an apvlogist for 
injustice and oppression, Mr. Gladstone always differed in 
gome important respects from the class to which he tem- 
porarily belonged, who, in England at least, have usually 
defended political injustice at home and abroad by the 
cynical plea that a strong man has always a right to use his 
strength. In his defence of wrongs Mr. Gladstone rather 
resembles the pious Churchmen before the Reformation, who 
were accustomed to defend abuses in the Church on the 
gronnd that they are inherent in the very nature of things, 
and often lead to ulterior good. The chapter on “ Mr. Glad- 
stone as a Tory” makes excellent reading, partly because of 
the unwonted light in which we see the great Liberal leader, 
and partly because of the arguments employed by him, which 
often contain a prophetic hint that they will soon be dis- 
carded. When a Motion was brought before Parliament 
charging the freeman of Liverpool with having accepted 
bribes, Mr. Gladstone besought the House not to immolate 
the rights of the poor freemen of his native city -— 

“I admit,” he said, “that these elections may have been 

carried on in @ manner which is exceedingly to he deprecated in 
many respects: I admit that there may have been a considerable 
degree of treating; and it is possible, for aught I know, that 
there may have been more or less payment of wages; but as to 
direct bribery, I am convinced, from all I can learn, it had not 
prevailed extensively or systematically, that it was not the moving 
spring of electioneering transactions.” 
It is not surprising that Mr. O’Connell, having listened to 
this defence, complimented the Honourable Member for 
Newark, not only on his ingenuity, but also on his ingenuous- 
ness, adding that it had removed any doubt he previously 
might have entertained as to the corruption which had pre- 
vailed in the Liverpool elections. 

It has often been remarked that Mr. Gladstone carried with 
him from the days of his Toryism a strong conservative 
sentiment, which never left him. It is equally true that this 
conservative sentiment proved astrength, and not a weakness, 
tohim as a Liberal leader. The English people, who would 
have distrusted a pure-blood Radical, permitted Mr. Glad- 
stone to carry out Radical reforms because they trusted in 
his personal tenderness for the past, and felt convinced that 
he introduced changes with a certain feeling of regret, and 
only because he had come to the conclusion that they were 
demanded by the highest interests of the country. 


It is interesting to read Sir Robert Peel’s opinion of Mr. 
Gladstone’s work on Church and State. After glancing 
through it, Peel remarked: “That young man will ruin his 
fine political career if he persists in writing trash like this.” 
Peel’s view was a perfectly natural one at the time. No lead- 
ing English statesman since the seventeenth century had pro- 
fessed to be seriously interested in theological questions, 
and such tastes were supposed to unfit a man for the 
political arena. It was Mr. Gladstone who brought back the 
atmosphere of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
proved that a statesman might, without injury to his proper 
work, take an interest in theological questions and in the 
religious life of his country. Although his High Church 
proclivities sometimes excited suspicion, there is no doubt 
that his religious spirit, and even his theological tastes, helped 
to strengthen his hold on the English people, who had become 
tired of the levity and the intensely secular spirit of the 
Palmerstonian epoch. 


The chapters on Mr. Gladstone’s political life, which are 
written by Sir Wemyss Reid and Mr. Hirst, are full of 
interest, and, it should be added, scrupulously fair to Mr. 
Gladstone’s opponents; nor do the writers fail to note certain 
faults of temper and policy on the part of Mr. Gladstone. 








Mr. Hirst quotes an interesting passage from the Letters of 
Dean Church, regarding the hopes and fears excited by Mr. 
Gladstone’s succession to the Leadership of the House. 
After the death of Palmerston the Dean wrote :—= 

“ The great interest is to see how Gladstone will comport him- 

self, Itis au awful time for him. ‘The heart of all Israel is 
towards him.’ He is very great and very noble. He is the one 
man who has done any effective work in government lately. But he 
is hated as much as, or more than, he is loved. He is tierce some- 
times, and wrathful, and easily irritated; he wants knowledge of 
men and speaks rashly, and I look with some trembling to see 
what will come of his first attempt to lead the Commons, and to 
prove himself fit to lead England.” 
Mr. Gladstone’s subsequent career as Leader of the Honse 
of Commons must have relieved the Dean’s fears; for as- 
suredly never had the House of Commons in modern times a 
Leader equal to Mr. Gladstone, But his remark that Glad- 
stone was wanting in knowledge of men and that he excited 
more hatred than love is unfortunately also true, It may 
seem an enigma that Mr. Gladstone, who probably never 
hated any man, should have been the object of so much 
bitter animosity; but his want of knowledge of men on which 
Dean Church remarks may partly account for it, and the 
lordly neglect which he sometimes showed of the opinions of 
others was probably another reason why he was disliked. 

The only chapters in the present volume to which we are 
disposed to take exception are those which treat of Mr. Glad- 
stone as a theologian and a man of letters. Canon MacColl, 
having behind him, however, the high authority of Dr. Dél- 
linger, speaks of Mr. Gladstone as the greatest theologian 
in England, and Mr, A. Butler writes of his Homeric 
learning in terms scarcely less enthusiastic. We ven- 
tare to think that there is some exaggeration in these 
estimates, and that it is an error to claim for Mr. 
Gladstone a place among the great scholars who have en- 
larged the bounds of knowledge, or to speak of him as 
an eminent man of letters. In questions of historical 
criticism, whether classical or Biblical, his views would not 
be accepted by any of the masters of these crafts. Mr. 
Gladstone rendered services to theology and to letters, but 
not the services which his admirers claim for him. The most 
eminent and often the busiest man in England, he manifested 
his reverence for theology and his love of letters by devoting 
his hours of scanty leisure to the study of both. It was a 
noble example, and was fruitful of good. What he accom- 
plished, too, in those leisure hours is certainly marvellous; 
and his knowledge and experience of the great world often 
enabled him to throw important sidelights upon questions of 
scholarship and of history. But it is wiser, in our judgment, 
to leave him in the place he always chose for himself in 
matters of scholarship, namely, the place of a disciple, 
although a most distinguished disciple, than in a spirit of 
extravagant hero-worship to claim for him a position among 
the “ masters of those who know.” 


Before we leave this able and interesting contribution to 
Gladstonian biographical literature, we must express tke 
regret we feel at the retirement of Sir Wemyss Reid from 
the post of editor of the Speaker. During the period of his 
editorship, though it has been a loyal and vigorous supporter 
of its own side in politics, the Speaker has never been any- 
thing but scrupulously fair and free from malice and animosity. 
A more honourable record in newspaper work is nowhere to be 
found, and Sir Wemyss Reid leaves his post with the good 
wishes of all his colleagues in the Press. That his successors 
will maintain his high standard we do not doubt. They will 
have behind them a fair and unblemished tradition, and that 
in every human institution is by no means the least of helps 
to sound and honourable work. 





RUPERT OF THE RHINE* 
PRINCE RUPERT is one of history’s puzzles; lauded by his 
own side, vilified most strenuously by his enemies, he has 
hidden his trne character from us in a mist of exaggeration. 
To believe all that is told of him is to believe him both angel 
and devil, and neither name befits him accnrately. He was a 
man of unsurpassed energy and various interests, he was an 
intrepid, if unlucky, soldier, and he was a statesman, whose 
sound judgment might have prevented the final catastrophe 





* Rupert, Prince Palatine. By EvaScott. London: Constableand Co. [15s.net.] 
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of the house of Stuart. But he commanded an undis- 
ciplined army, he failed to secure the confidence of his party, 
and the intrigue of his friends was as potent a cause of his 
downfall as the prowess of the Puritans, 


Yet, above all, he possessed the faculty of picturesqueness. 
He could never present himself in acommon light. Romance 
clang ubout his scarlet cloak, and Rupert of the Rhine 
was a name with magic in itssound. He was, as it were, a 
strayling from the age of chivalry, to whom all things were 
possible save banality. Born to a quixotic and bankrupt 
family, he was deserted in infancy, and, indeed, was 
only saved by being thrown into the boot of an escaping 
coach. Thereafter ke lived in exile at the Hague, until while 
still a boy he crossed to England, and instantly took an 
honoured place at the Court of Charles. But he presently 
left London to make his bold, disastrous attempt upon the 
lost Palatinate, and underwent a long and troublesome 
imprisonment. In captivity, tco, he displayed that marvellous 
charm of manner, with which, if he chose, he couid subdue 
even his gaolers to his will; and once arrived in London he 
achieved an instant triumph, for boy as he was, he was an 
intrepid sportsman, a distinguished soldier, and at moments 
a polished courtier. The King fell under the spell at once; 
the Queen, not knowing the stern Protestantism of his 
character, saw in him a possible convert, and attacked his 
religion with her usual craftiness. But from the very outset 
his head was full of vague and vast projects. His first 
scheme was to colonise Madagascar, and in this, as in many 
other designs, he proved himself a wise and farseeing prophet. 
But his real vocation was warfare, and though no more than 
twenty-two when the Civil War broke out, he was already a 
soldier of experience, and he undertook the command of the 
King’s Army with spirit and hopefulness, 

Doubtless the responsibility was too great for his youth, 
but if only his courage had been tempered by cunning, if 
only the King, to whom he was devoted, had repaid his devo- 
tion by an implicit trust, Rupert would have been a far 
greater danger than he was tothe Parliamentary forces. But 
the narrow, vacillating King could never make the best of 
loyalty, and Rupert had so keen a lust of fighting that, 
despite his originality and his strategic knowledge, he was not 
at twenty-two an ideal General. However, his marvellous 
power of displacement stood him in good stead. Wherever 
he went he took up more space (so to say) than any other 
man of his time; his energy and devotion never failed, and 
his swift marches are amazing unto this day. Moreover, 
he was as inventive in the science of war as in all the other 
sciences, and he changed for ever the tactics of cavalry. He 
laid it down for the first time that the real arm of cavalry 
was the horse, that the horse-soldier should renounce the 
ancient habit of discharging a firearm at the enemy, and 
depend for victory upon the shock. But Cromwell perfected 
this same invention, and by the aid of discipline and the force 
of character proved the undoing of Rupert and Rupert’s 
cause, 

At the beginning, however, Rupert’s prowess passed into a 
legend. It was said that no force could stand his assault, 
no cavalry endure his charge. ‘Though he did not spare 
himself, and was always in the thick of the battle, his 
life was never in danger, and pistols fired in his face were 
powerless to inflict a wound. But Marston Moor destroyed 
the superstition, and Naseby completed the discomfiture 
of King and General alike. The fault was not Rupert’s; he 
fought at Marston Moor, when he should not have fought, 
because he carried in his pocket an express order from the 
King; and it is characteristic of the man’s loyalty, that he 
never justified himself by the publication of this document. 
He merely suffered as all men suffered who served Charles 
Stuart, and like a hero he suffered without complaint. The 
army which he commanded was unpaid, and therefore undis- 
ciplined. To feed his troops he was forced upon plunder, 
yet he declared with a soldierly eloquence that he never per- 
mitted any depredations' that were not necessary. On the 
other side were Cromwell’s chosen men, regularly paid 
and perfectly organised. The combat was unequal, and 
Rupert was too good a soldier to feel the disgrace of failure. 
But being also a statesman, he saw most clearly that the 
King’s last chance lay in treaty and compromise. ‘His 
Majesty,” he wrote after Naseby, “has now no way left to 





preserve his posterity, kingdom, and nobility, but by a treaty ; 
I believe it to be a more prudent way to retain something 
than to lose all.” The King replied to this wise counsel with 
a mere repetition of the commonplaces concerning his divine 
right to the throne. But Rupert’s very moderation hag 
ruined him. His wisdom gave his enemies the handle that 
they wanted, and Digby and the Queen had little trouble in 
supplanting him in the King’s favour. 


Yet after a campaign with the French army, he was back 
again in charge of the Royalist fleet, and after the King’s 
death he retired perforce to Paris. At the Restoration he 
returned to England a grave and honoured courtier. The 
mode of the time was not his; his severe training unfitted 
him to enjoy the gaiety of the Court, and he remained until 
his death a stern, old-fashioned Cavalier. Bat, though he 
had laid down his arms, he could not be idle. His restless 
spirit was still devising new schemes, new inventions, new 
enterprises. In a pause between two campaigns he had 
made the beautiful mezzotints that we know, and now in 
his ample leisure he busied himself with mechanical inventions 
and colonial enterprises. He equipped a small ship, the 
‘Eagle,’ which he sent out to find the North-West 
Passage. Doubtless remembering the enthusiasm of hig 
youth, he took a keen interest in the African trade, and 
was a patentee of the Royal African Company, an early 
forerunner of that which to-day holds a charter. Above all, 
he was an inventor, and he worked at his forge like a very 
Vulcan. Now he was making an improved lock for firearms, 
now he was smelting a substance called Prince’s metal, com. 
posed of copper and zine. Then we find him coining 
farthings, which were “much talked of and desired,” and 
when he died in 1682, he died with the inestimable satisfaction 
which comes of a full life. 


Such is the man whose portrait Miss Eva Scott has drawn 
with sound knowledge and excellent skill. She has con 
sulted the original authorities with much industry, and 
though she properly makes a hero of Rupert, she is never 
blind to his failings, nor does she extol his virtues without 
the warrant of docnmentary evidence. In brief, her mono- 
graph is a well-considered, impartial piece of work, and its 
merit is none the less because it is written in an agreeable 
and lucid style. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
WE have no hesitation in saying that all novel-readers who 
love the sea, and do not object to a certain amount of coarse- 
ness in language and brutality in treatment—a coarseness, 
be it understood, which is never really base or of evil report 
—will be captivated by Mr. Lander’s novel, The ‘ Satellite’s’ 
Stowaway. It is true, no doubt, that the novel would never 
have been written, or at any rate written in its present form, 
but for Mr. Jacobs’s delightful sea-stories, and also true 
that in general sentiment and in the method of attacking the 
subject the influence of Mr. Kipling is strongly marked. But 
to say this is not to condemn the book any more than to 
trace the influence of his contemporaries in a painter’s work 
is to condemn a pictare. Mr. Lander is evidently subject to 
the influences we have named, but he is no plagiarist, and we 
should in no sense be surprised were he soon to work out a 
more original style. It is evident that he knows the sea well, 
that he has a genuine sympathy for sailors and their ways, 
that he delights in the pathless spaces of ocean, and that he 
holds the good old-fashioned belief that when all is said and 
done the British sailor is the finest fellow in the world. But 
such a way of looking at things nautical is sure just now to 
attract the English-reading public, and we shall not be sur- 
prised if The ‘ Satellite’s’ Stowaway numbers readers by the 
thousand. It is a very simple, and on the face of it a very 
improbable, story that Mr. Lander has to tell. The ‘Satellite’ 
is a sailing ship bound for Hong-kong, and some two days out 





* (1) The ‘ Satellites’ Stowaway. By Harry Lander. London: Chapman and 
Hall. (8s. 6d.]-—(2.) Rupert, by the Grace of God. By Dora G. McChesney. 
London : Macmillanand Co. [6s.] (3.) Willowwood. By Esther Miller. London: 





Harper and Brothers. [6s.]——(4.) Rosalba. By Olive Pratt Rayner. London: 
C. A. Pearson. [6s.] (5.) Jesus Delaney. By Joseph Donnelly. London : 
Macmillan and Co. [6s.]——(6.) Life the Modeller. By C. Gasquoine Hardy. 
London: John Macqueen. [6s.}——(7.) The Day of Recompense. By Silas k. 
Hocking. London: Frederick Warne and Co. [38s. 6d.J——(8.) The Gods Saw 
Otherwise. By F. H. Mill. London: F. V. White. (6s.] 9.) Rose Deane ; or, 
Christmas Jtvses. By Emma Marshall. Bristol: Arrowsmith. [5s.])——(10.) 
dee) Humphrey Kynaston. By Henry Hudson. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Ce. (és) 
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gs young lady makes her appearance on deck, who has contrived 
to stow herself away in the lazarette. She is running away 
from an old aunt in order to join her father, a ship’s captain, 
at Hong-kong, and having no money, resolves to run the risk 
of concealing herself on a ship bound for that port. She has 
made plenty of voyages with her father, and is therefore afraid 
neither of the sea nor of sailors, It was, of course, easy to make 
all the officers and crew except the captain fall in love with 
the stowaway, but Mr. Lander has done something better 
than, or rather in addition to, that. With a most charming 
combination of humour, pathos, and romance, he shows us 
how the whole ship’s company turn the girl into a sort of 
boman ship’s pet, vice the ship’s cat, washed overboard. We 
shall not tell the story here, or even let our readers guess how 
the element of pathos comes in, but if they like plenty of low 
comedy in the forecastle, some stirring storm descriptions, 
and a great deal of breezy sea-lore, and do not mind the vein 
of brutal but not unwholesome coarseness we have mentioned 
above, by all means let them read The ‘Satellite’s’ Stow- 
away. Unless we are greatly mistaken, they will like the 
present writer, and finish the book with that sense of exhilara- 
tion which comes from the reading of a high-spirited and read- 
able book. 


In a different category from the Stowaway, but not without 
its element of romance and excitement, is a story of the Great 
Rebellion by Miss Dora McChesney. The motive of the book 
is a supposed Royalist plot to put Prince Rupert on the 
throne instead of Charles I. Unfortunately, no one can per- 
snade Rupert to lend himself to the scheme, or to do anything 
but ran every one who suggests it through the body. We have 
nothing but admiration for the opening scene of the story, 
with its description of the taking and retaking of an old manor 
house. The Cavaliers are the first victors, but are surprised 
when holding high revel in the chapel of the house by a party of 
Roundheads. The Royalist hero, Will Fortescue, has happened 
on the struggle unexpectedly, and unknown to either friends 
or foes, he lies perdu in a side-chapel. There he discovers 
that what he takes at first to be an alabaster figure 
lying stretched on a tomb is really a beautiful young 
lady, who, though a Royalist, is afraid of the rough 
men-at-arms of both sides, and prefers to seek safety 
with the dead. The changing fortunes of the fight, 
in which she plays her part as an apparition, are ex- 
cellently described, as is the final escape with Will. The 
rest of the book, though very fair reading, sticks a little, 
and cannot be said to equal in vividness this excellent intro- 
duction, 


It will not be the fault of the author if the readers of 
Willowwood do not obey Rossetti’s adjuration, and “ walk witb 
hollow faces burning white,” for, though powerful, it really is 
a most unpleasant work. It isa pity that a writer who pos- 
sesses so vivid a pen as Esther Miller should choose to present 
as heroine a woman without either a spark of the commonest 
morality or a glimmer of human kindliness. The story is of 
acertain Frances Deltry, happily married to a soldier at the 
Cape. The unfortunate man is severely disfigured by a 
dynamite explosion, and his wife, unable to bear his repulsive 
appearance, departs to England, both of them knowing that, 
although it almost breaks the poor man’s heart, she will never 
live with him again. There may quite possibly be women 
whose delicate nerves would force them to behave in this 
fashion, but it is almost inconceivable that, pretending widow- 
hood, Frances should actually marry an amiable literary 
man she chances to meet at the seaside. The book is well 
written, and the author tries hard to convince the reader of 
the reality of the hideous doings she relates. Bat the 
character of the heroine may be completely summed up in a 
certain brief and brutal sentence of Dr. Jobnson’s,—un- 
quotable here. 

Bat for an irritating habit of the author’s of addressing her 
readers in parentheses as very stupid, naughty children, 
Rosalba would be quite an interesting story. Some people 
(unworthily uncertain of the reality of Nature’s gentlefolks) 
may be doubtful whether trailing across Earope at the 
tail of an itinerant scissors - grinder would tend to 
great elegance and polish of manner, in later life 


especially, in a young lady. But after reading Willowwvod 
we rejoice when we can say of a book, as the French- 
man said 


of the Academy, “Au moins c’est gai.” 











And Rosalba, if not very probable, is at least readable and 
lively. 

Rather out of the common run, and therefore more 
interesting to the glatted novel-reader, is Jesus Delaney, a 
story of life in Mexico, We must, however, protest against 
the title To put it on no higher ground, it is in 
execrable taste. The description of “Jesus Delaney,” 
generally called by his first name alone, leading political 
movements, performing at a ball-fight as a matador, &c., 
does more than jar. The novel itself, as a picture of life 
in modern Mexico, is both curious and interesting. The 
reader is left with a pleasing sense of uncertainty as to 
whether the American missionary (usually addressed as “the 
Reverend Lamb”) is or is not intended to be a hypocrite of 
the deepest dye; but it is quite clear that Mrs. Lamb is 
intended for the moving spirit and good angel of the 
mission. The book may be taken as an exemplification 
of the proverb about a silk purse, and the character of 
the Mexican hero, “ Jesus Delaney,” is very cleverly given, 
Beginning as the prize native semi-missionary, he is tossed by 
every passing emotion—love, patriotism, religion—into 
becoming for the moment a fanatic in the passion of 
the moment. Through # all he remains a loveable 
creature, and it is with regret that we leave him, quite 
happy and satisfied, as a common soldier in the Mexican 
Army. 

If, as Mrs. Poyser says, it could be “hatched again and 
hatched different,” Life the Modeller might be a very good book. 
Unfortunately, the very promising beginning tails off into utter 
commonplaceness, The clever sketch of Mary Braithwaite, 
the original and well-educated daughter of a rich very middle- 
class shopkeeper, is never developed; and Mary, the only in- 
teresting person in the book, almost disappears after Part I. 
The heroine, Margaret Harvey, is of the usual stuff of which 
all heroines are made, and unluckily the germ of original 
description of the Braithwaite family perishes of inaniticn 
before the well-worn mischances and cross-currents of 
Margaret’s love affairs. In a word, this is a clever book 
manque. 


Mr. Hocking is too anxious to make our flesh creep in hie 
latest work, The Day of Recompense, to care about such a trifle 
as probability. Even a very spendthrift, elderly Captain 
would hesitate before deliberately ordering his retainers to 
murder his nephew in order that he might inherit a baronetey 
and estate, and the escape of the said nephew after being 
thrown down a well strains the reader’s powers of belief not 
a little. The indispensable “love” interest is positively 
banal in its commonplaceness. 


A sombre story is The Gods Saw Otherwise, with much 
about madness and lunatic asylums. Included in the 
dramatis persone are a madman, his son, who goes mad at 
the end of the book, and his sister, whose habits are so 
eccentric as to make her nearly mad too. Truly “a mad 
world, my masters.” The heroine, Mariel Granton, is the 
orphan daughter of a mad-doctor, who was killed by the 
original and maddest madman, “ Mr. Brasier.” Muriel’s own 
rather commonplace little love story is quite a relief in this 
uncomfortable atmosphere. 


A strong contrast to these horrors is Rose Deane, an ultra- 
sentimental little story, in which, for no reason at all, the 
perfectly healthy heroine droops and dies, not able to get 
over the ‘‘shock” of a burn on her hand. Most of the 
characters pass their time in tears, and a rather irrelevant 
deathbed is dragged in at the beginning of the book apparently 
for what a Philistine might call the fun of it. The daughter- 
in-law, Caroline, is a clever sketch of an intolerable woman, 
and in spite of its lachrymose tendencies the novel is easy 
reading. 


Wild Humphrey Kynaston is a romance of a highwayman in 
the days of Henry VII. The author disarms criticism in 
the preface by craving the indulgence of a critical public, 
probably on the ground of inexperience. No one can make a 
highwayman’s adventures altogether dull, even though the 
reader is not spared the inevitable and incomparable high- 
wayman’smare. The book, however, is not specially improved 
by a portrait of the author, and two (one in full uniform) of 
the gentleman, Lieutenant-Colonel Thorneycroft, to whom 
the work is dedicated. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 





Reminiscences of a Professional Politician, By J.C.H. (New 
Century Press. 2s.)—*J. C. H.’ lets us into some interesting 
secrets. He begins his reminiscences with the Home-rule Bill 
of 1886. He was then a member of a Liberal Association. The 
Executive Committes numbered twenty-five; of these twenty- 
one were against the Bill, but when the three hundred rank-and- 
file came to vote the voting was five to one for it. Many of his 
stories refer to the Irish question, on which he feels strongly; 
but it must not be supposed that he sees no faults on his own 
side. On the contrary, he distinctly asserts that in the morality 
of political action there is not much to choose. On the question 
of the Irish party and their funds he asserts most distinctly that 
the present Lord Selborne’s charges were true, and that he had 
abundant evidence for them, evidence which it was thought better 
to suppress. All the cheques were not returned. One contributor 
told him so in so many words, and said the same of a neigh- 
bour. Here is a story about Mr. Rhodes and his £10,000. Some 
one wondered that a professed Imperialist should do what 
would help to break up the Empire. “ We can never tell,” said 
the Colossus, “when 80 votes in the House of Commons 
may be useful to us.” There is a good story of how the 
Liberals of a certain city, who had monopolised the only hall, 
were sold. They had got a Cabinet Minister down to speak. But 
only thirteen people came to the meeting. A Unionist sympathiser 
brought a circus into the town and admitted the public free, So 
Lord Salisbury’s saying was true. They “preferred a circus to 
politics.” Here is a good story about Mr. R. E. Wemyss when 
he stood for West Fife against Mr. Augustine Birrell. It was an 
objection to Mr. Birrell that he was a stranger to the “ Kingdom 
of Fife.’ However, he discovered the tombstone of a cousin of 
his grandmother, and related the discovery to his audiences. Mr. 
Wemyss had founded a claim on the fact that his father and his 
grandfather had sat for Fife before him, “ Are you not engaged,” 
said a heckler to him, “in trying to ride into Parliament on the 
backs of your father and grandfather?” “ Well,” said he, “I 
would fifty times rather ride into Parliament on the backs of my 
father and grandfather than on the tombstone of my grand- 
mother’s second cousin.” 





Sermons. By Charles Parsons Reichel, D.D., sometime 
Bishop of Meath. With a Memoir by his Son, H. R. Reichel. 
(Macmillan and Co. Gs.)—Dr. Reichel held the See of Meath 
but for a short time, being appointed in 1885, and dying in 
1894. Of his work as a Bishop his son does not tell us much. 
One interesting matter that he mentions may be noted because 
it is, and is likely to remain, a cause of perpetual differences of 
opinion. On what principle is patronage to be exercised? The 
Church of Ireland formulated a plan which gave the parish three 
nominators, and the diocese three, with the Bishop for chairman, 
with a casting vote. Dr. Reichel came to the opinion that the 
diocese should be considered rather than the parish. The 
Bishop’s earlier life was full of interest. He was by long descent 
a Moravian, his ancestors having been ministers of the com- 
munity for more than two centuries. He was at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and came out first of his year in classics, but in those 
days all the fellowships were appropriated to mathematics. In 
theology he was an independent, a fact which made it difficult 
for him to obtain a title to orders. This tone of mind 
characterised him through life. He was fiercely assailed in 
Belfast for saying that if Christ had lived in Scotland under 
the Covenant régime he would certainly have been taken up for 
“vaging’’ on the Sabbath. And he went in danger of his life 
at Mullingar for telling the truth in the case of a cruel 
murder that took place after an altar denunciation. The 
victim was the stationmaster, Anketell by name. A railway- 
porter had been dismissed, really for an offence to some of the 
directors, though he had been reported by Anketell. The priest 
denounced Anketell by name; a few days later he was shot. 
No one dared to make the facts public till Dr. Reichel told 
them in a letter to the Daily Express. The priest brought an 
action for libel against the paper, but lost his case, for the 
facts were proved. Dr. Reichel, much against his will, was put 
under police protection, and had more than one narrow escape. 
Then came a sudden change in the demeanour of the people. 
Everybody became civil. Did they respect him for his 
courage? Nota bit. A letter had been written, as if from an 


Orange centre, that if Dr. Reichel was injured the Orangemen 


would come and shoot both the Mullingar priests. The Sermons, 
twenty in number, will be found to illustrate the charactor 
and mental attitude of the preacher in an interesting way. 


Japan in Transition. By J. Stafford Ransome. (Harper and 
Brothers. 163.)—Mr. Ransome gives many useful hints to the 
traveller in Japan,—how he should manage affairs at an hotel, 
where the manners and customs are decidedly embarrassing ; what 
are the conditions on which trade is carried on ; how the Japanese 
regard the foreigner; what is heing done in the direction of 
education. On all these matters his advice is inspired by know- 
ledge of the subject, and he says what is well worth noting. But 
we must own that when he comes to speak of graver matters, he 
does not inspire us with confidence His chapter on the prospects 
of Christianity we pass over; the subject is too complex for 
treatment here. But Mr. Ransome himself would probably 
concede that his exceedingly unfavourable view of the situa- 
tion is not shared by all. What he says practically amounta 
to this, that there is no genuine Christianity among tha 
Japanese. The chapter on morality it is more easy to criticise, 
Curiously enough, he gives to it a title which should bring us 
directly face to face with the real question. The heading is 
“The Moral Standard.” Now this is exactly the matter which 
he doesnottreat. He writes: “If we start from the standpoint 
that because such and such a thing is not countenanced in 
certain other countries it must of necessity be immoral, then 
there is nothing more to be said;” and again: “ If we are to 
assume that our British legal and theoretical codes of morality 
are perfect, and that we are also in the habit of acting up to 
them, then we may claim a right to fall foul of the Japanese.” 
We have no wish to “ fall foul of the Japanese.” What we want 
to know is their moral standard. In a Christian country it ig 
chastity, and to this standard very many women and many men 
conform. Isitsoin Japan? Mr. Ransome apparently does not 
believe in a moral standard at all. He talksas if all morality 
were relative. Probably he is only confused. But our conclu- 
sion is that he is not qualified to judge on such subjects. 

Roman Life under the Cesars. By Emile Thomas, (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 7s.6d.)—M. Thomasis quite right in thinking that such 
books as “ Gallus” have had their day. They had “a monstrous 
quantity of sack to a ha’porth of bread.” The tale was of the 
very slightest and overlaid with erudition. A businesslike book of 
this kind, put together with skill, inspired by great knowledge, 
and expressed with vivacity, is a much superior article. M. 
Thomas’s volume is good from beginning to end. The first 
chapter is on “Pompeii.” This is followed by “The Forum,” 
“The Palatine,’ “The Baths and the Games,” and so forth. No 
reader can help learning much from this book, which con- 
tains genuine learning given with a force and propriety of 
expression which the expert does not always possess.—— 
Roman Africa. By Gaston Boissier. Translated by Arabella 
Ward. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—Here is another book about 
Roman matters, written with much of the liveliness and vigour 
which characterise the volume mentioned above. The first 
chapter is given to the “Natives.” After this comes “ Car- 
thage,” the fall of which is described with much power. 
Roman methods of government, and the literature of North Africa 
take up considerable space, which, indeed, is well bestowed. 
Our readers will gladly make acquaintance with Dracontius, a 
poet of the time of the Vandals. Here are fine lines :— 


* Agmina te astrorum, te signa et sidera laudant 
Auctorem contfessa suum, te fulmen adorat, 
‘Te tonitrus hiemesque tremunt ; te stagna, paludes, 
Voce sua laudant, te nubila crassa coruscant.” 





The History of Egypt. By J. P. Mahaffy. (Methuen and Co. 6s.) 
—Professor Mahaffy has had a somewhat thankless task in telling 
the story of the Ptolemies. There wasa certain mediocrity about the 
dynasty even when it was at its best. The first Ptolemy was a 
successful soldier, one of the men who really carry a Marshal’s 
baton in their knapsack, for he rose from the ranks. Among his 
successors there were men of ability; but any absolute eminence 
attained by them was attained only in crime. And the authorities 
for the story do not contribute much to its interest. It is only 
when we get to the last stage and find ourselves in the presence 
of Cesar that we have material which really repays the labour 
spent upon it. Professor Mahaffy has done all that the circum- 
stances of the case admitted, and when there is really something 
important to relate is equal, as was indeed to be expected, to the 
occasion. The figure of Cleopatra comes out in his hands more 
distinct than we remember to have seen before. 








Life and Nature in the English Lakes. By the Rev. H. D. 
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Rawnsley. (Maclehose and Sons, Glasgow. 5s.)—Canon Rawnsley 
describes various natural scenes, landscapes, and the life which 
haunts them, as in the paper, “ After the Ravens, in Skiddaw 
Forest,” and sundry observances and institutions of the Lake 
Country folk. Under this latter head we have “ Rushbearing at 
Ambleside,” the “ Grasmere Sports,” and a “North Country 
Risteddfod.” Then, again, there is a pleasant chapter on the 
Southeys, and a picturesque description of the “ Tercentenary of 
the Armada on Skiddaw Top.” Altogether, we have a very 
pleasant volume by one who knows and loves what he is writing 


about. 


The Colonics and the Century. By the Hon. Sir J. Robinson, 
K.CM.G. (Macmillan and Co. 3s. net.)—This is an enlarged 
reprint of a paper read before the Royal Colonial Institute. 
The writer discusses various questions that concern the Mother- 
country and the Colonies, the military expenditure, for instance, 
and the strength and utility of the tie which binds the two 
together. It is very interesting and instructive to see these and 
kindred matters treated from the point of view of a responsible 
Colonial statesman. We do not always find ourselves in agree- 
nent with the author, but we willingly recognise the patriotism 
and good sense which inspire him. 





On the South African Frontier. By William Harvey Brown. 


(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co, 12s. 6d.)—Mr. Brown is a citizen | 


of the United States, who went out as naturalist to an expedi- 
tion sent by the American Government to West Africa, 
and prolonged his stay in the continent for seven years, “as 
collector, big-game hunter, gold-seeker, landowner, citizen, and 
soldier.” He went through many experiences in the early days 
of Rhodesia. The war with the Matabeles and the Mashona 
rising are the most important historical events with which he 
deals. As to the latter, he remarks with emphasis that it was 
not due to white oppression. On the contrary, the Mashonas, 
whom we protected against the Matabeles, were really under 
great obligations to us. That there was gross mismanagement 
he admits, but the errors committed were, he thinks, in the 
direction of too much leniency rather than of excessive severity. 
We do not doubt Mr. Brown’s good faith, but we must point out 
that his view does not agree with that of equally good witnesses, 
who hold that forced labour cruelly applied was one of the chief 
causes of the revolt. Mr. Brown has evidently very decided 
opinions about the right of the white man to civilise the black 
by making him work, but there is no reason to doubt his veracity 
when he is relating bis personal observations. The book would 
have been better for severe compression, for it is over long 
—more than four hundred large pages—but it is not wanting in 
interest of a varied kind. 


Ronald and I. By Alfred Pretor. (Deighton and Bell, Cam- 
bridge. 3s. 6d.)—A volume of clever sketches. Indeed, there is more 
than cleverness in them. There is feeling, often expressed with 
no little subtlety and skill, and plenty of humour. Some of the 
stories are of the strangest. Mr. Pretorsolemnly assures us of the 
truth of the most remarkable specimen, “ Our Rector,’ and we are 
bound to believe him. But a parson who took his lunch in church 
on Sunday, and smoked a cigar, correcting meanwhile the 
thirteen-year-old boy whom he had put up to read the Lessons, is 
certainly a great demand upon our faith. 


Florizel’s Folly. By John Ashton. (Chatto and Windus. 6s3.)— 
By “ Florizel,” we may explain, is meantthe Prince who afterwards 
became George IV., and by “ Florizel’s Folly” the Pavilion of 
Brighton, “ Florizel” was not the first of his family to patronise 
the new watering place. The Duke of Cumberland lived there 
fora time, not less disreputably than his kinsman, though less 
conspicuously. Mr, Ashton tells us the whole story of the Prince 
of Wales and of his debaucheries. It would hardly be fair to say 
that he spares us nothing; but he certainly relates much that 
would have been better left untold. Flagitia debent abscondi. One 
is amazed as one reads that a career so openly scandalous should 
have been possible. A million of debt contracted within a few 
years was one of the least of the Prince’s offences. But the 
servility of the time was capable of descending to incredible 
depths. Even a generation later, when some strengthening of 
public opinion might have been expected, it prompted the erec- 
tion of the Duke of York’s Column, perhaps the most egregious 
instance of base adulation, all the circumstances being taken 
into consideration, that exists in the world. It must be allowed 
that the satirists of the day did not fail to express themselves 
with all possible plainness. The reproductions of the caricatures 
are the most interesting things in the volume. This is not diffi- 
cult to read, though we could have very well done without it. 








Pons Asinorwm ; or, Bridge for Beginners. By A. G. Hulme- 
Beaman. (Methuen and Co. 1s.)—The author hopes that his 
treatise will “spread the taste for Bridge.” We do not wish him 
ill, but we hope that this object will not be attained. Bridge is 
a bastard whist which derives its chief attraction from the greater 
predominance of the element of chance. The favour that it has 
reached is a lamentable proof of the growth of the gambling 
spirit. 


A full account of the processes and results in one of the 
most astonishing among recent discoveries in science may be 
found in Liquid Air and the Liquefaction of Gases, by T. O’Conor 
Sloane, Ph.D. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) 


TuroLoay.—Codez Purpureus Petropolitanus. By H. S. 
Cronin, M.A. (Cambridge University Press. 5s. net.)— 
The editor gives an interesting account of the various 
fragments of the MS.,—that marked in the Catalogue 
of Codices as “N.” Of this fourty-five leaves were already 
known, and the discovery added one hundred and eighty-two to 
the number. It was a manuscript de luze, probably written in 
Constantinople in the sixth century. The editor gives a com- 
plete account of the characteristics of the text, in which, however, 
there is nothing of any very great importance. The volume is- 
one of the series of “Texts and Studies,” appearing under the 
general editorship of Canon J. Armitage Robinson. The Church 
of England’s Position. By J. M. Lely, M.A. (Horace Cox. 6s.) 
—Mr. Lely prints here “the principal statutes, cases, and 
formularies in which the law for the regulation of the Church of 
England is contained.” He has, in fact, furnished a storehouse 
of legal and historical information in which a student 
of the subject may find materials. It is needless to say 
that it is likely to be a very useful book. It would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to find all these docu- 
ments brought so conveniently together——What Shall We 
Think of Christianity? By William Newton Clarke, D.D. 
(T. and T. Clark. 2s. 6d.)—This volume contains three lec- 
tures, dealing respectively with ‘The Christian People,” 
“The Christian Doctrine,’ and “The Christian Power.” It isa 
brief but full apology for Christianity. We would specially 
commend to our readers the statement in the third lecture of 
what it means to say Christianity is true (pp. 127-35).—— 
Books of the devotional kind are Absolute Surrender, by Andrew 
Murray (Marshall Brothers); and from the same publishers 
Some One is Coming and Honey Gathered and Stored, by the late 
Rev. J. McNeill, the latter being a kind of concordance of subjects. 
In the Hour of Silence, by Alexander Smellie, M.A. (Andrew 
Melrose, 5s.), is “a book of daily meditations for a year.” 








Minor Verse.—Imperia, and other Protusions in Verse. By 
Hugh Farrie. (H. Young and Sons, Liverpool.)—Mr. Farrie’s 
verse is above the average, especially in “ The Happiest Lover,” 
and some of his translations are ingenious. Here are the last 
two stanzas of an experiment in Alcaics (“ Parens Deorum cultor 
et infrequens”) :— 


“Whereby earth’s coasts and rivers barbarian, 
Whereby the glowing confines Tartarian, 


And all the world’s far distant spaces 
Trembled. The proud from their lofty places 
The Lord can cast : he foils the vainglorious, 
He helps the meek; Fate, ever victorious, 

The palm which she from one may capture 


Gives to another with bitter rapture.” 

—Songs of Erinn. By P. J. McCall. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) 
—We are not told exactly what these “‘songs” are, Some are 
called “Historical Ballads,” others “Translations from the 
Gaelic.” What has Mr. McCall had to do with them? There 
seems to be no small amount of good stuff in them. But we 
should like to know more of their origin. Mr. Clifford King, 
who sends out Poems (Digby, Long, and Co., 5s. net), has much te 
learn before he can profitably write verse. On p. 2 we see 
“ Praxitelles” and “Cosian” for “Coan.” Here is a sample of 
his quality. ‘Time,’ we read— 





“Beheaded Lady Grey ; Edward the Fifth; 
Assassinated James the First ; the Fifth 
James, slain by grief ; decapitated Charles 
The First ; the second exiled Charles,”—é&c., &e, 


Guipe-Booxs.—Of holiday guides we have to notice Kast 
Coast Scenery, by William J. Tate (Jarrold and Sons, 3s. 6d.) Mr. 
Tate tells us how we may find nuts, blackberries, and mush- 
rooms, and informs us what sport we may have in the way of sea- 
fish and wild fowl. Unfortunately the greater his success in 
appealing to the public the less will be the advantage that the 
public will reap. There is a chapter, for instance, on mush- 
rooming at Maldon. What would the tenant say if a hundred 
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thousand people were to read this—and why should they not 
for Mr. Tate is worth reading?—and came down oa the same 
quest ? Sea-fishing is happily inexhaustible. On this and on 
trawling our author has something noteworthy to say. Indeed, 
his book is throughout pleasant and seasonable.——In “ Black’s 
Guides’”’ (A. and C. Black), we have S arborough and Whitby, 
Filey, Bridlington, §c., and Hastings and Eastbourne, edited 
by A. R Hope Moncrieff. We may remark, to continue the 
subject mentioned above, that the trawlers are alleged to 
have spoilt Whitby fishing, but that Bridlington has been 
happily protected by the rocky bottom of its sea. 
Seaside Watering Places (L. Upcott Gill, 2s. 6d.) is a periodical 
publication now appearing for the twenty-third time. The 
editor takes too rosy a view of Whitby in this respect. Very 
likely he derives it from some old guide-book, which was per- 
fectly correct at the time. With these may be mentioned :— 
Architectural and Historical Notes on Haddon Hall. By F. H. 
Cheetbam. (C. F. Wardley, Bakewell and Buxton. 1s.) 
Kent’s Capital: a Handbook to the Maidstone District. (W. Ruck, 
Maidstone. 6d. net.)——A Picturesque History of Yorkshire. By 
J. S. Fletcher. Part IV. (J. M. Dent and Co. 1s. net.) —Con- 
taining “ The Don and its Tributaries to Sheffield.” 











New Epirions anD Reprints.—In the reissue of Dean Plump- 
tre’s translation of Dante (Isbister and Co.), we have the third 
volume of the Divina Commedia, “ Paradise,” Vol. IV., containing 
the “Canzoniere; or, Minor Poems,” and Vol. V. with “ Studies 
and Estimates,’ an essay on ‘‘ Dante as an Observer and 
Traveller,” and an account of “ Portraits of Dante.” These little 
volumes are charmingly produced, and reflect no small credit on the 
publishers. They should prove extremely popular as gift-books. 
Ballads, by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. The “ Siddal Edition ” (Ellis 
and Elvey, 2s. 6d. net), containing “ Rose Mary,” “The White 
Ship,” and “The King’s Tragedy.”——The Foundations of the 
Creed. By Harvey Goodwin, D.D., formerly Lord Bishop of 
Carlisle. (John Murray. 7s. 6d.)——lIn the “ Border Edition of 
the Waverley Novels,” edited by Andrew Lang (John C. Nimmo), 
Anne of Geierstein (3s. 6d.) Rosine: a Story of the Red Re- 
wolution, and Sister Louise (the story of Louise de la Valliére), by 
G. J. Whyte-Melville (Ward and Lock, 3s. 6d.)——Mrs. Romney, 
and “ But Men Must Work.” By Rosa Nouchette Carey. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 3s. Gd.)——-The Merchant’s Handbook of Moneu, 
Weights, and Measures, with their British Equivalents. By W. A 
Browne, M.A. (E. Stanford. 5s.) 
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“LIBERTY” “ LIBERTY” 
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and Charming Colourings. 
Decorative TAPESTRIES | SERGES CRETONNES, VELVETEENS 
Furnishing. Si_k BrocapEs |CHUENILLES CHIN 3 | ARRASCLOTHS 


Beautiful and Inexpensive. VELVETS |PLUSHES | MUSLINS | GOSSAMERS 
PaTTERNS Post-FRER. Inspection Invited, Patterns Post-free. 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 


O S L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, Wc. 


{ ae FUNDS .. .. Exceed o. rey 000 
PAID IN CLAIMS . » £10,500,000 











’ 
The Profits are Divided ‘solely amongst the ye aor 





Endowment- Assurance Policies are issued, combining 
PROV E T | Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with provision for 
| = . age The practical effect of these policies in the 

| or is Assured until he reaches the age agreed upon, 

pand on his reaching that age the whole of the pre- 

FOR MUTUAL | sum in addition, representing a by no means insignitl- 
LIFE ASSURANCE. | cant rate of interest on his payments. 


| ynal’ Provident Institution is that the Member's 
miiums paid are returned to him, and a considerable 
No. 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





DISTRESSING HEADACHE, Indigestion, Simulated 
Neuralgia, and Nervous Depression are fre- 
quently caused by some peculiarity of tlie 
vision, which can at once be overcome by the 
use of proper glasses. See 

OUR EYES, 

By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.AS., F.R.M.S., 
President of the British Optical Association, &c.; 
now in its Eighteenth Edition, price 1s. ; 

or consult, free of charge, 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. 
¢3 STRAND, LONDON. 
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| “THE QUEEN has a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought 
| ROYAL | toher at 7.30a.m.,and two hours later uses the same beverage 
at the breakfast table.”—Society. 


| Tir CZAR’S PEACEFUL MESSAGE.—“ Send immediately 
to office of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, 
Coc OA. twenty half-pound tins Schweitzer's Cocoatina—Colonel Auit- 
' schkoff.”"—(TELEGRAM FROM ST. PETERSBURG.) 
Sir ANDREW CLARK.—* Be sure to give your patients 
SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA.’’ 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 

. The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD. Chairman. 
James Alexander, Esq. Richard Hoare, Esq. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Sir George Curtis Lampson, Bart. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.O. | Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 


James Fletcher, Esq. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
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FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premiums, and 
Leasehold and Capita? Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT, 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction of 
usiness. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
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ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 








POMRIL) 


A LIGHT NON-ALCOHOLIC DRINK. 
Made from only the Finest Selected Apples. 


Pp (eo) NM RI L POMRIL is Pure Apple Juice only, and is 





unfermented, clear, and sparkling, and 
never has any sediment. Contains no added 





sugar, and acts most beneficially on the 


| 
P oO MRI LL kidneys. Free from all metallic contact. 


It is the Purest, most wholesome, and there- 
fore the Finest Drink ever offered to the 


| Public. 
POMRIL ™ 
Obtainable of all Wine Merchants, Grocers, 


Stores, §c. Send three penny stamps for 
sample bottle to the Manufacturers, 








POMRIL 
POMRIL, Ltd., 100 ELLIOTT STREET, GLASGOW. 
PREMIER 
VINOLIA 
SOAP, 4° 


FOR DELICATE, SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS. 











INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufacture 
now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applica- 


TRADE-MARKE. tlon to 


E. DENT and CO, Ltd., 
ONLY ADDRESSES— 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





HAMPTON AND SONS. 


“ The faultless reproductions of fine 
examples of Antique Furniture, Woven 
fabrics and Art objects with which its 
pages are enriched, render Hampton and 
Sons’ ‘ Book of Examples’ an invaluable 
work of reference to every Collector and 
Museum.” 

The Book referred to above may now be had on application to— 


HAMPTON AND SONS, L? 


Decorators, Furnishers, Dealers in Antiques, 
Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 


Antique 
Furniture, 
Art objects, 
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UDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
3 FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 

Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Oambridge). The Teaching 
Staff includes :—Professor Seeley F.R.S.; Professor Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, 
Esq.. M.A.; W. Rippman, Esq. M.A.; Signor Garcia; Monsieur Pradeau; 
Monsieur Larpent, B.-¢s-Lettres ; Herr Loman; Herr Paul Stoeving ; and other 
visiting Professors. Seven Resident Mistresses. Large Gymnasium and Playing 
Field. Tennis, Swimming, and Riding.—Prospectus on application. 


U §! VERSITY OF DURHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1899. 

An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70, and an EXHIBITION of £30, each 
tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION at the Entrance 
Examination in Arts, which COMMENCES OCTOBER 11th.—Furtler information 
may be obtained from Rev. H. ELLERSHAW, Bailey, Durham. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION will be 
HELD on JULY llth and 12th, when FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £40 to £30 will be offered. Classical, Modern, Science, and Enaineering 
sides. Special Army and Navy Classes. Successes since May, 1898, include a Classical 
and a Mathematical Scholarship at Caius College, a Classical Minor Scholarship at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, two Woolwich Entrances, one Sandhurst Entrance, 
two Preliminary Scientific Passes (London University), and Five First 
Classes in the Classica! Tripos. Fee £60 to £75 a year.—Apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER. 


({RINDELWALD, SWITZERLAND. 


VILLA BELLARY.—FAMILY PENSION, beautifully situated in the widest 
and most airy part of the valley. Private shady grounds. Electric light. Terms, 
from 6 francs daily. 


AUSANNE.—ENGLISH BOARDING HOUSE for 
LADIES only. Good position; excellent cuisine; bathrooms (h. and ¢.); 
sanitation perfect. Terms, 5s. per day.—Address, 4 Avenue du Closelet. 


\ ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

be HELD on JULY 11th, 12th, and 13th, to fill up not less than 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO EXHIBITIONS.—For particulars apply 
by letter to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 
































he COLLEGE.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £30 each in JULY next,and FIVE given in the School. Many 
valuable Scholarships on leaving to the Hospitals and Universities. NEW 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for YOUNG BOYS. Special Navy Class.—Apply 
the BURSAR 


ESTGATE-ON-SEA.— The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 

KINGDON, M.A., Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 

of “Gradatim.” &c., Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School from 1883-1898, 

PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House specially designed. 
Good cricket field. 


AGNER HOUSE, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. 

—This School has been TAKEN by Miss MARIAN GREEN, late of the 

High School, Blackburn. It aims to combine a sound and liberal education with 

the life of a cultivated English home. Large detached house, garden, tennis 
ground, &c. University Inspection and Examination will be introduced. 











HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 

/ —Ppreparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen ; specially suited to Colonials ; 
five vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 





FERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL. 


There will be an EXAMINATION for ONE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of 
the value of Twelve Guineas for two years (covering the amount of the School 
Fees for the Lower School) on WEDNESDAY, July 19th, at 1.30 p.m. 

There will be also an EXAMINATION at the same time for at least FOUR 
OPEN PRESENTATIONS, carrying admission to the School on the ordinary terms. 

For particulars, apply to the SCHOOL SECRETARY, Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Charterhouse Square, E.C. 





OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE.—Church 
of England Public School on Protestant Principles of Reformation.—Sides : 
Classical, Modern (including Lond. Matric., Engineering, &c ), Army and Navy. 
Junior School. Three Scholarships to the Universities, Five Entrance Scholarships 
(£60 to £25), Five Entr. Exhib. Nominations (£15) yearly in July. During last 
two years Three Open Scholarships, Five Entrances to Woolwich and Sandhurst, 
Two Passes Lond. Matric., &c.—Apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


KELLFIELD, RIPON.—BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 
for GIRLS on modern lines. Healthy situation, large playground. 
Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER (formerly Assistant-Mistresses at 
the Clifton High School). 
For Prospectus, apply to 36 William Street, Rochdale. 


ING’S SCHOOL, WORCESTER.—Endowed Public 
J School. Moderate fees. New Class-rooms, Science Laboratory, &c., to be 
opened shortly. University Exhibitions. Healthy situation. Head-Master, Rev. 
W. H. CHAPPEL, formerly of Marlborough. 











YNTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and CHORAL EXHI- 
BITIONS at DERBY SCHOOL. SEVERAL VALUABLE SCHOLAR- 
SHLPS and EXHIBITIONS will be GIVEN on an EXAMINATION held 
JULY 18th and 19th. 
For all particulars < 
OURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 
ROAD.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical 
Honourman of Clare Coll., Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS pre- 
paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Com- 
petitive Examinations. The teaching of French and German receives special 
attention.—List of successes, terms, and references on application. 


YORQUAY. —APSLEY HOUSE. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Extensive grounds ; large hall and gymnasium. 
References to parents of pupils in England and abroad. 
Head-Mistress, Mrs. C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. 


RANCE.— EDUCATIONAL HOME for Five or Six 
GIRLS in house of English lady. Great advantages for languages, music, 
painting ; home lite and every care and comfort. Terms tor Pension and French 
Instruction, 10 guineas monthiy. A few extra girls received for Holiday Sketching 
Class.—Address, Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


WITZERLAND.—SCHOOL for BOYS (8-15). British 
Chaplain at Sierre. Bracing, sunny, dry.—For terms, prospectus, references, 
Apply, Kev. R. D. BRUCE, May Hill, Longhope, Gloucester. 





yply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





























DUCATION AT HOME.—A CAMBRIDGE GRADU- 

ATE WISHES to devote the remainder oi his active life to the EDUCA- 

ION of TWO or THREE YOUTHS. Every subject taught. Fencing and 

Drawing specialities. Would travel. References exchanged.—‘* MAGISTER,” 
care of Deacon’s Advertising Offices, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 





ADAME AUBERT introduces English and Foreign 
GOVERNESSES (Finishing, Junior, Nursery), VISITING TEACHERS, 
CHAPERONS, COMPANIONS, &c., for BRITISH ISLES, Continent, Africa, 
America, Asia, Australasia. SCHOOLS aud EDUCATIONAL HOMES recom- 
mended.—141 REGENT STREET, W. 
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ENTRANCE SCHOTARSHIPS. 
Seven varying in value from £80 to £20, will be COMPETED for on 
JULY Sth to 7th. 
Periicnlars from HEAD-MASTER. 


T. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND BOARDING _— FOR DAUGHTERS 
OF GENTLEMEN 
(In connection with the Woodard Schools.) Fees from £60. 
Apply to Miss RANDALL, Lady Warden. 


EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 

SCHOOL giving oor for the U niversities, Army, Navy, &¢c., with 

good Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLAKSUIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 

Oxford and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. HW. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
Hereford. 











DGBASTON uimi 
E HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited) 
ESTABLISHED 1876. 

BLGOO RAIGIVONS: « ccivdvieecissavesos Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 


(Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediaeval and Modern Languages Tripos ; { 
three years student of Languages and Continental | Methods'ot ” 
Teaching in Germany and France). 


: BOARDING HOUSE— 

THORNE HILL, AUGUSTUS ROAD, EDGBASTON. 
Pleasant situation; electric light; large garden. 
Sanitary arrangements certified by J. E. Wilcox, Lsq., AM.LC.EL 

.-Miss WELLS. 


sees -Miss 8. E. WEL LS, B.A. 
Mistress.....cee0 Oecccccece Miss K. CHAMBERS, M.A. 





House-Mistress.. 
Resident. 
Assistant Hou 












ve AFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 


re (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
i The thorough grounding of the Seafield Boys 





Individual attention. 
is kne ome at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in “. charge. 
ae of references.—Principal, J. S. SUATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A 


NHERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS—An 
EXAMINATION for EIGHT or more SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value 
from £50 to £21, will BEGIN on JULY 6th. Candidates must be under 14 on 
June 24th.—Amended notice from Head-master, Kev. F. B. WESTCOTT, 
Sherborne School, Dorset. 


ADLEY COLLEGE. — TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 19th, to 21st. One scholarship and One 
Exhibition will be offered in the first instance ‘or Boys intended for the ARMY 
CLASS.—Apply to the WARDEN, Radley Cu_ege, Abingdon, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVALCLASS.—Applicationsfor 
Special Preparation for the Navy shouia be made at once to the WARDEN. 
Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to Candidates for the Navy. 


Mocicetass 8 ST. ANNES-ON-SEA, LANCS.— 
if HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS from 7 ye 
for Public Schools. Boys from India and the Colonies 
home comforts; careful training; perfect 





















Thorough grounding 
received. Delis Aittul climate ; 
sanitation.—PRINCIPALS. 


- EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 
leading London Physicians, &c.—Ilead-Muster, H. PFRAMPLON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon. 


IK ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS. — TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 12th to 14th 
for Classics, Maths., and Army Subjects. Fourteen Open Scholarships and Exhibi- 
tions gained at the Universities since November, 1897. ARMY CLASS free ; successes 
last July and January. Valuable leaving Exhibitions. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). 
Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House- 
Master at Marlborough. 











N ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 

modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses.. Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LOCKES. Exam. for ENTRANCE 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, JULY 11th and 12th. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
KS School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Se. Tripos Cambridze. 
References: Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., the 
Bishop of Southampton. 


SI. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
kK Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Head-Mistress, Miss DANIEL (late a Resident Lecturer, Girton College, Cam- 
bridge). HALE. TERM, JUNE 12th.—Particulars from HEAD-MISTRESS or 
SECRETARY. 

St. LEONARDS.—*CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 
SQUARE.—First-class BOARD and RESIDE NCE.—Newly furnished ; sea 
Sanitary certilicate—Mr. und Mrs. 











view. Excellent cuisine; billiard-room. 
SIDNEY P. POTTER. 


QANDWICH.—Sir ROGER MANWOOD’S GRAMMAR 
h SCHOOL. Founded 1563. Head-Master, E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A. 
CLrin. Col, Camb.) ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION, 
JULY 20th, 21st, for Boys between 10 and 14. 


LKLEY.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL in this well-known 

Health Resort. High position in 3 acres of ground close to moors. Refer- 

* ices to parents of past and present pupils and prospectus from the Head- Master, 

. H. DAVIS, M.A. (forme ad of Rossall, and Scholar ‘Trin. Coll., Camb.), WHARFE- 
DAL Ky SCHOOL, ILKELEY 


ry r 7 rT 
YDE PARK NEW COLLEGE, 
1 LEINSTER GARDENS, HYDE PARK, LONDON, W. 

MORNING CLASSES for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Music a 
Speciality A limited number of boarders received, who enjoy the benefit of 
family life in addition to the highest educational advantages.—For terms, &c., 
address the PRINCIPAL, 

4 DUCATION in GERMANY.—WIESBADEN. 

Superior RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL for GIRLS, at VILLA Fni{EDRERG, 
conducted by Fraulein BLUTH (formerly of st. George’s High School, Edinburgh) 
and her Sisters. Reference authorised to Parents of Pupils, including Rev. David 
Somerville, Dr. James Ritchie, Mr. G. C. Maclean, Edinburgh; Rev. J. A. Burdon, 
Lasswade; Dr. J. W. Moody, Crewe ; and others. 

ARSONAGE HOUSE, DORKING.—F. A. OLDAKER, 

M.A. (Oxon), PREPARES LOYS between 7 and 14 for Entrance or Scholar- 


Exams. at the Public Schools. Games, swimming, and drill, Entomological 
Prospectus on ate ation. 

















Siup k 
and other excursions on hait-holidays 


ENTLEMAN of good social standmg REQUIRED who 
can INFLUENCE a HIGH-C LASS BUSINESS in North-West London. 
Good salary to suitable man.—Address, * M. 91913,” Haddon’s Advertising Agency, 
Bouverie ) House, Salisbury Square, E Cc. 








Caeernene 

MANHE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, Limiteg, 
President—Sir CHARLES TENNANT, Bart. 
Chairman— Rev. Professor LINDSAY, D.D. 

The HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HELENSBU — DUMBARTONSHIRE, 

Head-Mistress—Miss RENTON 
BOARDING HOUSE under personal direction of Head- Mistress. 
141 W. George Street, Glasgow. LL JACK, See retary, 


THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
PAu OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 


(Ashburne House, Victoria Park, Manchester.) 
Warden—Miss HELEN M. STEPHEN. 

The HALL (which is in connection with Owens College) will be OPENED in 
OCTOBER NEXT. Fees for board and residence, 12 to 20 guineas per term 
(eleven weeks). At least three Bursaries offered.—Applications from inte nding 
residents to the Warden or to the Secretaries, Miss A. M. COOKE and Professor 
S. ALEXANDER, Owens College. 


UNNYDOWN, GUILDFORD, 
FORMERLY PIXHOLME, DORKING. 

BOYS are PREPARED for the Entrance and Scholarship Examinations of 
the Public Schools. The house is situated on the soutlern slope of the Hog's 
Back, at an el evation of 169ft., in 8 acres of ground, 

Principals—Miss BRAUAM and Mr. and Mrs. E.R. BREAKWELL. 


Ct ® ccuoutsna’ noc BRiis Ft © iL. 
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COLCHESTER’ HOUSE SCHOOL. 


A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (62-14) 
for Public School Entrance and Scholarship Examinations, &c. 


hc ete COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
i TION, JOLY 12th, 13th,and 14th. Two of £87 (one of them £99 the first 
year), Five of £50, Eight of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £12 per 
annum may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain Scholarships. — 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or Secretary. 


MW Aero ee BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 
SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Great advantages for 
Languages, Music,and Painting. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing 

climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. English References.—For 

Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
b SONS of GENTLEMEN, 88 GLOUCESTER STREET, 8.W.—Conducted 
by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Sc hools. Kindergarten 
and Transition Classes for children uuder 8. Cricket, drilling, HALF-TERM 
LEGINS THURSDAY, June 8th. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL. 


FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION 
on JULY 11th, 12th, and 15th 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ORKING.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level: sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance wod 
scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
ham, and Cheltenham. All details connected with the health and personal care of 
the boys are undertaken by Olivier. Perfect sanitation, workshop, gravel 
playground, fleld, gymnastic aratus, &e. Prospectus on application—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., Th e Tower House, Dorking. 


MNHE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF THE THEORY, ART, AND PRACTICE 
OF EDUCATION, 

The COUNCIL will proceed to the ELECTION of a2 PROFESSOR in the above 
subject. The stipend will be £400 per annum. The duties will begin on Septem- 
ber 29th next. 

A full statement of the duties of the Professor may be obtained on application. 

Applications, with references only, to be sent under cover to the Registrar not 
later than JULY 6th. SYDNEY CHAFFEKS, Registrar. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
[HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


Applications for the APPOINTMENT of an ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
FRENCH will be received up to JUNE 29th. Both Elementary and Advanced 
Teaching are required, and for the latter philological knowledge is essential. In- 
formation us to emoluments and other particulars may be obtained from the 
REGISTRAR of the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE E COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


Applic: ations will be receive 1 up to to July 5th for the APPOINTMENT of & 
PROFESSOR of Le AW, who must reside in Leeds cr the neighbourhood. Stipend, 
£300, and half the class fees ; minimum guaranteed emoluments, £350.— Further 
pi rticul: urs May be obtained {ro mM the fu HSTRAK of the Col Ferre 
QETILE, YOR KSHIRE —“Ol "ERD: ALE’ » SCHOOL 

for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 


DARENTS, GUARDIANS, SEEKING bracing well- 


ordered HOUSE (Mendip Hills), with careful tuition and supervision tor 
BUYs, write “ VICAR,” Stoke st. Michael, Bath. 






































West. sT LON DON ETHICAL 
KENSINGION TOWN HALL 


Lecture to-morrow (Sunday) morning by Dr. STANTON COIT, 
“ Wouun as Relormer,” at 11 am. 


SOCIETY, 








VYPEWRITING, LITERARY, and TRANSLATION 

BUREAU. — Mss. TYPEWRITTEN promptly and accurately ls. per 

1,000 words. LITERARY RESEARCH at British Museum, Record Office, &c., by 

Experts in Old Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, &e. TRANSLATIONS and COPYING 
undertaken.—Address, Miss YOUNG, 41 Great Russell Street, W.C, 
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ARIS.—The Comforts of an English and American Home, 

combined with the advantage of studying Music, Art, and Lansuages under 
qualified Parisian teachers, are offered to a few YOUNG L ADIES, in the best part 
of the city (near l’Arc de Triomphe and Bois de Boulogne). Very careful super- 
vision given, and lessons from the most eminent Professors arranged for. Ex- 
cellent and easy facilities are afforded of acquiring pure and correct French, which 
is tue language in daily use throughout the house. References and prospectus on 
application. —Miss HAYES, 46 Rue Hamelin, Paris. 


eleedeaiaiitiaaies GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 








ASSISTANT-MASTERSHIP. 

A Graduate in Honours is REQUIRED in SEPTEMBER for CHEMISTRY and 
PHYSICS in School of Science. Salary £200 (non-res.)—Apply at once to HEAD- 
MASTER. 


eer ares? OF 


CHAIR OF GREEK 





GLASGOW. 


The UNIVERSITY COURT of the University ot Glasgow will shortly proceed 
to APPOINT » PROFESSOR to occupy the above Chair in this University, 
recently rendered vacant. 

ee Professor will be required to enter on his duties from October Ist next, 

om which date the appointment will take effect. 
the normal salary of the Chair is £1,0U0, subject to §VIIT. (2) and (3) of Ordi- 
nance No. 25. The Chair has an o Me ial reside nee attached to it. 

The appointment is made ad. vitam aut culpam and carries with it the right to 
a pension on conditions prescribed by Cedinance. 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, who will furnish any 
further information desired, 20 copies of his application and 20 copies of any 
testimonials he may desire to submit, on er bi e July &th, 1899. 

sAN E. CLAPPERTON, 
Secretar) op the Glasgow University Court, 
91 West Regent Street, Glas sgow. 


HILDRENS COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FU ND, 
10 BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 

The Hon. ALFRED LYTYELYON (Treasurer) DESIRES to THANK all SUP- 
PORTERS of the FUND, whose contributions are enabling the Council to send 
Ailing Children into the country. 3 

31,970 enjoyed a fortnight’s country holiday last year. Applications have already 
been received on behalf of a still greater number this summer. All but the poorest 
parents pay part of the cost of their children’s holiday ; the balance of the expense 
(about 10s. for each child) is met by subscriptions and donations. No collectors 
are employed. 























DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.— The 
. SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
k. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 


moO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &¢, ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, *‘Triform, London.” 
Telephone No. 184! (Gerrard). 


l ele “LIST OF SCHOOLS,” 1899. (An aid to 














-arents in the selection of Schools.) Gives particulars of some of the Best 
schools for Boys and Girls, Lists of Scholarships and Exhibitions obtainable at 
Public Schools (Boys and Girls). Crown 8vo, red cloth, 254 pp., Ilustr: ated. 
Through all Booksellers, 1s.; or post-free, Is. 3d., from J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London. 


ONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the ORDINARY HALF-YEARLY 
SNERAL MEETING of the London and Westininster Bank, Limited, will be 
ELD at the Head Office of the Bank, No. 41 LOTHBURY, in the City of 
London, on WEDNESDAY, July 26th next, ut Que o'clock precisely, for the 
following purposes :— 

1. To receive the Directors’ Report, declaring a Dividend, and the Profit and 
Account and Balance-sheet, for the half-year ending June 30th, 1599, and 
Auditors’ Report thereon. 

To transact all such other business as can be transacted at Ordinary 
General Meetings of the Company. 

June 7th, 1899. A. E. MANN, Secretary 

The Transfer Books of the C omp any will be Closed to prepare for the Divi- 
dend on July Ist next, and wil! be reopened on July 5th. Proprietors registered 
in the books of the Company on June 30th will be entitled to the Dividend 
for the current half-year on the number of Shares then standing in their respective 
names 


Out -OF- PRINT ‘BOOKS at RE. ASON ABLE PRICES— 
Please state wants. We will send free on application a CATALOGUE of 
some of the cheapest first-class Books at present in the market ; and we have 
always book rarities on offer at bargain prices. We invite inquiries.—THE 
HOLLAND COMPANY, Book Merchants, Birmingham. 


NALDIRE’S PRIZE MEDAL 
DOG SOAP. 


Sold in 6d. and 1s. Tablets 




































DUCKWORTH & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


STUDIES IN FOREIGN LITERA- 
TURE. By VIRGINIA CRAWFORD. Crown Svo, 5s. 

Outlook.—* A volume that can be frye artily recommended to all those who wish 

toc 0 - >tain an n introt luction to the most important foreign authors of the day.” 

he.—* Mrs. Crawford’s range of interest is wide, and her readers will find 
that “her sympatt are broad also. Her outlook is tolerant, her tone equable. 
As a critic she is ntially level-headed. She is open to the newest impressions, 
and can distinguish the permanent from the temporary. Her judgment is 
essentially sane, and those who come fresh to the subjects of which she treats may 
well give her epee coniidence.” 

Scotsman.—* The writer is a close and sympathetic student of contemporary 
Continental ficti on. The quality of the writing is brilliant, and as a whole the 
book is calculated to help those of literary leanings to an intelligent notion of tha 
leading persons and main tendencies of contemporary foreign letters. 


NEW VOL, OF THE “ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOLS” SERIES. 
A HISTORY OF WINCHESTER 


COLLEGE. By ArtHur F. Leacw, M.A, FSA. With 
numerous Illustrations. Pott 4to, 6s. net. 

Morning Post.—* The work - evidently the outcome of very considerable re- 
search, care,and labour. It is based on the most accredited authorities. The 
publie at large and all Wyke F dlrwce »we a debt of gratitude for this admirable 
record.” 

Daily News.“ An admirable piece of work. To antiquarians it ts of value for 
the careful study which an expert has brought to bear on original documents: 
while for the general reader there is a most viv: ‘acious and sympathetic account of 
the humour and sentiment of public school life. 

Times.‘ Bears much evidence of learning and of painstaking labour. 
of genuine and substantial value.” 

Athen@um.-—“ Most fascinating reading, thanks to the pleasing style and the 
adroitness with whieh a mass Of inatter is treated. Many passages are lightened 
by a quiet humour and the reader is indebted to his pages for more than one 
capital anecdote.” 

Academy.—* Richly learned and patriotic and sober. 
their personal reminiscence and happy anecdote could hardly be 
solely for WyKehamists, but for the public at large.’ 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. COMYNS CARR. 
THE ARM OF THE LORD. Crown 


8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Athenaum.—* The story is complete and is cleverly handled. The effects are 
always carefully studied. <A finished piece of work.” 
Glasgow Herald.—* Mrs. Comyns Carr writes well, has a deft descriptive touch, 
and considerable powe r ot characterisation, The twowomen are really attractive 
Admirably worked ou 
















A book 


Mr. Leach’s chapters, with 
bettered. Not 








CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 





3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Pp : Ntiea. ‘Bote i 
weekly exchange of books at the houses N.B. oa Two : or Three Frie nds may 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 
per annum. | thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses aud Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
picioany sind tad er pussiypinripn PRICES. 
A New Cica é List (100 Payes gratis and post-free to any addr 
fhe List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY 
BIOG RAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S ay or Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
241 Brompton Road, S ; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 








BY ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 
£6 6s. and £6 16s. 6d. SWISS TOURS. 


Fare includes Return Ticket to Geneva or Grindelwald Second- 
Class on the Continent and Seven Days’ Accommodation. 


Lectures by DEAN al 5 Professor SHUTTLEWORTH, 





C. 
r. ’ 


For full particulars. apply— 


SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 








Terms of Subscription, 


PAYALLE IN ADVANCE. 
is Half- 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. “Martens 
EMGdom «<<. 2.20060 scsaccupac Oe O GeeesOae SescceO % 2 


Tucluding postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 'rance, Germany, India, 


GIAO GC ccs ccoccseecccenccersceceroesco: lO) Crees OUR GacscG 7-8 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchascs. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIGKARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BooKMEN, LONDON. Code: UNICODE. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMESS eo ARE, 8.W. 
Patro —ELR-H. tue PRINCE or WALES 
Presi LESLIE STEPHEN Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The kt. Hon. A. J. B ALFOU R, M.V.. The Rt. Rev. the LORD 
BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT SPE NCE K, Esq., the Kight Hon. 
W. E. H. LECKY, M. D.C.L. 
Trustecs—Right Hen. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, 0 ight Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY 
The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in Various Lar Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according 
to age. Fifteen Volu: »wed to Country, and Ten to Town Members, 
Reading-room Open trom ‘Ten till Half- -past Six, CATALOGUE, FirTH EDITION, 
2 yols. royal a price 21s. ; to Members, 16s. 
T. HAGGERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 
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FOURTH EDITION, feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


PSALMS OF 


“ Real force of imagination and rhetoric.” 
—Pail Mall Gazette. 
“Very few, if any, books of modern ‘scripture’ 
approach the excellence of the little volume which 
bears the above title....The author is deeply im- 
bued with modern scientific conceptions of the uni- 
verse, and he wisely makes them subserve his spiritual 
philosophy....We can unreservedly commend the 
volume.”—Inquirer. 
“Full of moral force and poetic feeling.” 
—Scottish Leader. 
“The sentiment tkroughout is of the purest and 
most exalted character.”—Jnverness Courier. 


THE WEST. 


“Many will find inspiration for thought in its 
pages.”—Great Thoughts. 
“We have in this volume ninety psalms of modern 
times containing innumerable beautiful sentiments.” 
—Christian Life. 
“Many new and striking thoughts will be found in 
* Psalms of the West.’”—Christian World. 


“These beautiful compositions....I cordially recom- 
mend all of your readers, Anglican, Romanist, and 
Nonconformist, alike to procure this delightful book.” 
—Organist and Choirmaster (Nonconformist Corre- 
spondent). 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


WORLD. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





SECOND EDITION, with 
Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR.” 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reason- 
ing Power, Affection, and Sympathy 
of Dogs, selected from the Correspon- | 
dence columns of the Spectator. With | 
an Introduction by J. ST. LOE 
STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“An amusing book, which is certain to find a wel- 
come.”—Standard. 
“A very interesting series.”— Times. 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.” 
Speaker 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 





1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899. 


Insurances granted on Best Terms against 
ACCIDENTS ON SEA AND LAND, 
ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 

Fidelity Guarantees Issued. 


CLAIMS PAID £4,000,000. 
RAILWAY PASSENCERS' ASSURANCE CO. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 





IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, 
post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ee DOWNSTAIRS. 
y By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100,on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO.,1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 











and 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS, 1878. 








QRIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 


by their Steamships, 


OPHIR, 6.910 tons register, 10,000 h.p. 
LUSITANIA, 3,912 tons register, 4,000 h.p., 


FROM LONDON 


FoR NORWAY, SPITZBERGEN (for Midnight Sun and Polar Pack Ice), and 
ICELAND, July 14th to August 12th; 

FOR NORWAY FIORDS (between Odde and Trondhjem), July 29th to August 14th; 
For COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, ST. PETERSBURG, BALTIC CANAL, &c., 
August 18th to September 15th: 

For SICILY, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, MALTA, ALGIERS, &c., 

September 21st to October 30th. 
String Band, &c. 


High-class Cuisine. 
F. GREEN and CO 


een, | 
Managers ) ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO. 
For particulars, apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or 


to West-End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, 5.W. 


ee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, | 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848. 





INVESTED FUNDS .. 7 ee “e 


a 


Head Offices, 
) Fenchureh Avenue. 


++ £83,000,000. 





CAT AND BIRD STORIES — 
FROM “THE SPECTATOR.” 


! 

| 

| : a - 

| J'o which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, a. 
| 

| 


ey 


NOW READY. 
THE JULY NUMBER. 


OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


EDITED BY 


LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


The Frontispiece to the July Number is an exquisitg 
Photogravure after the picture by REMBRANDT, 


“A MAN IN ARMOUR.” 


The JULY Number contains SIX Complete Stories 
and many Articles of immediate interest 
Among these are :— 


The Anglo-American Entente. 
An article by Lord CHARLES BERESFORD. 
M.P., dealing with the question from a Demo. 
cratic point of view. 


“The Hundred Best Novels.” 
A literary causerie by Mr. W. E. HENLEY, with 
reference to a recent issue of novels by oue of the 
London daily newspapers. 


Modern Architecture in Chicago. 
An exhaustive account of the gigantic buildings 
of Chicago, written by Mr. PETER B. WIGHT, 
one of the leading architects of the State of 
Illinois. 

Punch Notes.—II. 
The second of Mr. BURNAND’'S reminiscences of 
Punch and of the writers and artists who have sat 
at the famous “ Round Table.” 

Wireless Telegraphy. 
An up-to-date article written in popular style and 
illustrated by views of the Marconi stations and 
instruments. 

Silhouettes in Parliament.—III. 

The Irish Leaders. 

An entertaining article on the Irish Leaders, with 
caricature portraits. 

The following complete Stories are included in the 

JULY Number :— 


The Vacant Country. 
The Lost Rearguard. 


A Return to Nature. 
H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 


F, M. Wuite. 


H. G. WELLS. 
H. FIELDING. 


Moray the Traitor. 

A Modern Ananias. R. NEISH. 

Their Destinies. H. C. ACHESON. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The illustrations of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE 
are its prominent feature No other Magazine offers 
such a tull budget of drawings by the best black-and- 
white artists of the day. 


7 OFFICES: _ 
18 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C. 





“ SPECTATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, 
OR AT THE OFFICE, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of ‘Dog Stories.” 
THE GLOBE.—* Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“It is a bright little collection, abounding ia 
racy and faithful anecdotes.” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


* An attractive and amusing book.” 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOB, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 
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A. & C. BLACK. 
*NOW READY.—In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 18s. net. 


NATURALISM AND AGNOSTICISM: the 
Gifford Lectures. Delivered before the University of Aberdeen, 
in the years 1896-98, by JAMES WARD, Sc.D., Hon. LL.D., Edin- 
burgh, Professor of Mental Philosophy and Logic in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 





NOW READY.—Square crown 8vo, cloth, price is. 


ALFRED THE GREAT. Containing Chapters 


on his Life and Times by Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON, the LorD 
BISHOP OF BRISTOL, Professor CHARLES OMAN, Sir CLEMENTS 
MARKHAM, the Rev. Professor EARLE, Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, 
and the Rev. W. J. Lorrie. Also containing an Introduction 
by Sir WALTER BESANT, and a Poem by the Poet Laureate. 
Edited, with Preface, by ALFRED BOWKER, Mayor of Win- 
chester (1897-98). 
“Will be welcome as a brief account of all that we know, or are likely to know, 
of a very great Englishman whose repute for spirit and sagacity has always been a 
proud treasure of the Anglo-Saxon race.”—The Morning Post. 





NOW READY.—Square crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


A BRITISH RIFLE MAN: the Journals and 


Correspondence of Major George Simmons, Rifle Brigade, 
during the Peninsular War and the Campaign of Waterloo. 
Edited, with Introduction, by Lieut.-Colonel WILLOUGHBY 
VERNER, late Rifle Brigade. With 3 Sketch Maps. 

“This is a book to be dipped into many times, not merely as a personal diary of 
historic events, but for the sake of its revelation of the delichtful soldier-like 
personality of Simmons himself, a personality, indeed, as astonishing as it is truth- 
fully portrayed.”’—The Newcastle Leader. 





NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


A GENTLEMAN FROM THE RANKS. 


By H. B. Frnuay Knicut, Author of “ A Girl with a Temper,” 
“The Courage of Sylvia Fulgent,” &e. 

“Those who read Mr. H. B. Finlay Knight's clever story will doubtless think of one 
of the greatest novelsof thisgeneration—the lateGuy de Maupassant’s ‘ Fort comme 
la Mort.’ But whereas the tragedy of that wonderful work turned upon a man’s 
passion for the daughter of the woman with whom he had been in love for many 
vears, the circumstances of the present story are rather the reverse, and the in- 
terest of Mr. Knight’s powerful work is contained in Georgie Lepel’s hopeless 
passion for Captain Martin, who is in love with her mother, a still young and 
attractive widow.”—The Daily Telegraph. 





NOW READY.—FOURTEENTH EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 


price 3s. 6d. 


WHERE SHALL WE GO? a Guide to the 
Watering Places of Great Britain. By A.R. Hope Moncricrr. 


“There are many people who, when the holidays come round, find themselves 
face to face with the question, * Where shall we go?’ This difficulty Mr. A. R. 
Hope Moncrieff helps them to surmount satisfactorily in his capital little volume 
which bears this question as its title.’"—The St. James's Gazette. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 








THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Made in Three Sizes at— 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., ard 25s., up to 18 guineas, post-free. 
Not until you write with a SWAN” will you realise how inestimable 
is its value 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
It adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. Of all pens most famous. 


Illustrated Catalogue post-free on application to— 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
93 CHEAPSIDE E.C., 
934 REGENT STREET, W., LONDON; 3 EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER; 
and PARIS: BRENTANO’S, 87 AVENUE DE L’OPERA; 
and of all stationers. 





INVESTMENTS. 
OUND INVESTMENTS: How to Select and Secure 


Them. Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to advise those desirous 
of investing large or small sums in interest-bearing securities of unquestionable 
standing, notably Government and Municipal Stocks, Railway Loans, and Deben- 
tures. Particular attention paid to the special opportunities offered from time to 
time in the various investment markets. Latest statistical and other information 
concerning all Investment Stocks, Home or Foreign. NO SPECULATIVE 
BUSINESS ADVISED OR UNDERTAKEN. Explanatory pamphlet, mouthly 
circulars, and quarterly graduated investment list tree on application. 

VAN OSS and CO., 15 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 





THE DOMINION OF DREAMS. 


BY 


FIONA MACLEOD. 


“ Miss Macleod is better than a translator. Translation is wholly 
inadequate to reproduce the flavour, the accordance of sense and 
sound in the languagé which sets an early example of assonance 
and rhyme; and free prose paraphrase, with themes borrowed, 
amplified, and occasionally modernised from ancient szeulachdan and 
sean-dain, gives a truer impression of the ore which really underlies 
the heaps of verbal material which repel the novice. Also the writer's 
method enables her to bring down to the present time her pictures 
of life and thought in the remote corners where the Gael survive...... 
The style of the author is everywhere distinguished.”—Athencum, 


THE DOMINION OF DREAMS. 


“The writings of Miss Fiona Macleod are too well known at this 
juncture to need any very detailed description. ‘ Pharais,’ ‘The 
Washer of the Ford,’ and ‘ Shorter Tales,’ have established her repu- 
tation as an almost unsurpassed interpreter of Gaelic romance, and 
the world knows what it may look for of beauty and imagery in her 
work. Her latest production, ‘The Dominion of Dreams,’ forms an 
incontestable proof of her peculiar genius; the book is quite won- 
derful in its mingling of weird fantasy and actual life...... The 
tender sadness of ‘ Lost,’ and the delicate imagery of * The House of 
Sand and Foam,’ the girl, the river, and the flowers, can be under- 
stood and delighted in by every one, and these are only two out of 
nearly ascore of tales of equal charm and beauty.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE DOMINION OF DREAMS. 

“We gratefully welcome in ‘The Dominion of Dreams’ a refuge 
and release from the tyranny of actualities, the squalor of slums, 
the cant of the kailyard, the clash of the property rapier...... The 
style throughout is happily attuned to the argument, and where 
Miss Macleod has essayed the task of ‘ redreaming the old dreams’ 
—i., rewriting tales from the old sagas—she has done so with 
much the same artistic sympathy as marks Brahms’s settings of 
Hungarian melodies.’—Spectator. 

“Full as it is of beautiful thought and more beautiful sugges- 
tion.” —Manchester Guardian. 


THE DOMINION OF DREAMS. 

“Very characteristic of this passionately imaginative writer's 
work. She is a dreamer of dreams, and here we are in the very 
heart of the world of vision...... The idioms of the island folk, the 
primitive customs, the extraordinary beauty of the descriptive 
passages, add their fascination to this interesting book.” —Daily News. 

“Of the extreme beauty and subtlety of Miss Fiona Macleod’s 
writing there is no need now to speak. ‘he has caught the habit of 
the true Gael who sees an idea in a picture and expresses a thought 
in a metaphor.” —Literature. 


THE DOMINION OF DREAMS. 


“Poetry and music are combined in the pages of ‘The Dominion 
of Dreams’ by Fiona Macleod. Prose so melodious in narrative, so 
poetic in the thoughts which it conveys, we have not met with for a 
long time ; the very spirit of the fitful Highland fancy, and the 
wildness and gloom of the Highland legendary lore are abroad in 
the tales of which this ‘ book of dreams that are realities’ is com- 
posed. A slender thread of connection hokis them together, and 
also the link of locality and speech ; they are all romances of the 
people who hold birth and breeding in high honour, but of worldly 
distinction have little knowledge and less desire ; they are full of 
heart-lore, and the strange awards of fate...... The short poems that 
have a place in the volume are presumably from the Gaelic, and 
have a poignant charm ; there is also a version of a Gaelic hymn 
and prayer very noble in its simplicity.’"— World. 


THE DOMINION OF DREAMS. 


“The book of stories, in which this strange kinswoman of our 
race has revealed her heart, is not only her most notable contribu- 
tion to modern Celtic literature, but it must stand in some measure 
as representative of that literature and of the spiritual passion and 
love for nature which are its most essential features...... It is witha 
racial pride that I hail ‘The Dominion of Dreams,’ following upen 
the ‘Secret Rost,’ and many another poem and story, for ‘the stop 
has been touched,’ and the Celtic note is sounding, the old heart 
sweetness returns, the poets sing and the bards tell their tales, and 
through all is the voice of the one poet, the Magician of the Beautiful, 
chanting the long romance of the spirit. which is leading us back, 
but to a brighter light and a diviner beauty than that which opened 
up this wondrous story of the cycles.’—Duily Express (Dublin). 


THE DOMINION OF DREAMS. 


“To all those who are weary of the iterative commonplaceness, 





SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, Mstablisued | 


1835, Capital £500,000. 


RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
no matter what the subject. Please state wants. KELMSCOTT PREss 
BOOKS WANTED. £5 each offered for “Shakespeare.” “Atalauta,” “Sigurd,” 
“Glittering Plain,” “Poems by the Way,” “ Biblia Innocentium.” “ Sidonia sorcer- 
eas,” “ Shelley ” (3 vols.), “ Herrick.” —BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSIOP, birmingham, 












the uninspired invention of average modern fiction, whether realistic 
or romantic so-called, and have leisure to brood over spiritual 
beauty, fresh untainted art, and genuine literature, these tales of a 
strange melancholy race, of weird poetic fancies, of old half-buried 
folk-lore will come as wells of water in a dry land, and prove as 
gracious, as moving, as pathetically lovely as the dreams of child- 
hood or the remembrance of forgotten ideals.”—£vo. 


THE DOMINION OF DREAMS. 
By FIONA MACLEOD. 6s. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Westminster. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW TALE OF THE TRANSVAAL BOERS. 


SWALLOW: 


A Tale of the Great Trek. 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


With 8 Full-Page Illustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen. New Impression. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Critic.—“‘Swallow’ will take a very high place in African fiction.” 

Daily Mail.—“ The book is full of excitement, surprising adventure, and strong 
human interest.” 

Scotsman.—* A most exciting series of startling and sensational deeds and 
incidents, and the interest goes on increasing to the end.” 

Saturday Review.—* Mr. Rider Haggard, for purposes of romance, is on his 
native heath in South Africa. In ‘Swallow’ he has come appreciably near to 
repeating the success of ‘ King Solomon’s Mines.’” 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


By the Right Hon. and Right Rev. 
MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of London. 

*,* This is a reprint of the letterpress of the volume on “ Queen Elizabeth” in 
the ENGLISH HISTORICAL SERKIXS, recently issued with numerous Illustrations 
by Messrs. Goupil and Co. 

NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 
8vo, 18s. 


THE SIX SYSTEMS OF 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


By the Right Hon. 
F. MAX MULLER, K.M., 


Foreign Member of the French Institute. 


THE MEMORIAL eae res OF THE — MR. JOHN BALL’S 


LPINE GUID 
HINTS AND NOTES, PRACTICAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC, FOR TRAVELLERS IN THE ALPS: being a Revision of the 





sneral Introduction to the “Alpine Guide.” By JouN BaLL. A New 
Edition, prepared on behalf of the Alpine Club by W. A. B. COOLIDGE. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


THE ALPINE GUIDE, By the late Joun Batt, 
ERS. &ec A New Edition, Reconstructed and Revised on behalf of the 
pine Club by W. A. B. COOLIDGE. Vol. I, THE WESTERN ALPS: the 
Alpine Region, South of the Rhone Valley, from the Col di Tenda to the 
Simplon Pass. With 9 New and Revised Maps. Crown 8vo0, 12s. net. 


HOURS OF EXERCISE IN THE ALPS. By 


JOHN TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S. With 7 Illustrations. New Edition. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 6d. nét. 

_*,# This book was first published in May, 1871, went through a second edition in 
Tuly of the same year, and a third in 1873. Since then the book has been out of 
srint in England. The present reprint is edited by Mrs. Tyndall, who has added 
an Index. The slight verbal alterations made in the text were for the most part 
indicated by the author himself. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE PROGRESS 


OF SCIENTIFIC CHEMISTRY IN OUR OWN TIMES. By WILLIAM A. 
TILDEN, D.Se.,Lond., D.Sc.,Dub., F.R.S., Fellow of the University of London, 
Professor of Cuemistry in the Royal College of Science, London. Crown svo, 
5s. net. 


A THEORY OF REALITY: an Essav in 


Metaphysical System upon the Basis of Human Cognitive Experience. By 
GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, Protessor of Philosophy in Yale University. 
Sro, 18s. 


CASTLE CZVARGAS: a Romance. Being 


a Plain Story of the Romantic Adventures of Two Brothers, Told by the 
Younger of them. Ldited by ARCHIBALD Bint. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Glasgow Herald.—“ A capital story altogether.” 

Saturday Review.—* The exciting story of the two brothers’ adventures is 
worth reading by those to whom a stirrivg romance of the ‘Lorna Doone» 
appeals.” 

Shepicld Telegraph.—* A romance full of interest, the various episodes being 
vividly pictured, and the attention of the reader sustained from the first. The 
tale is told in a delightfully quaint, yet straightforward manner, which is far 
removad from the ordinary way of the modern story-teller.” 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

JULY, 1899, Price SIXPENCE. 
PaRsON KELLY. By A. E. W. Masor | A WoLF! A WOLF! By Fred. Whishaw. 
| 
| 








and Andrew Lang. (Continued.) 3ADGE RS AND _BADGER-BAITING. By 
By Walter Herries Anderson Graham. 
is BLUE HovsE Lock. 


SEALED ORDERS. 
Pollock. 


By L. Allen 





Music AND Worps. By Frank Ritchie. Harker. 
A FARMER'S YEAR.—XI. By H. Rider | AT THESIGNOF THE SuIp. By Andrew 
Haggard. } Lang. 





PUBLISHED BY BLACKIE & SOV 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY, 


A Select Glossary, serving’ as an Introduction to the 
History of the English Language. 


By F. KLUGE and F. LUTZ, 





NEW EDITION.—In 4 vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, £4 net; or half-moroceo 
£5 net. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE : 


A Complete Encyclopzedie Lexicon, Literary, Etymological, 
Scientific, Technological, and Pronouncing,. 
By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
New Edition, carefully Revised and greatly Augmented. 
Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 
Illustrated by above 3,000 Engravings on Wood, printed in the Text, anda 
Series of finely Engraved and Coloured Plates. 
The TIMES says:—“So far as vocabulary and treatment are concerned, we 
should not wish for anything better than the new ‘ Imperial.’ The ety mology is 


clear and concise, aud the illustrations are copious, appropriate, and well 
executed.’ 





Large fcap. 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d.; half-persian, 10s. 6d.; half-morocco, 12s, 6d, 
THE 


STUDENTS ENGLISH DICTIONARY: 


Literary, Scientific, Etymological, and Pronouncing. 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
New Edition, thoroughly Revised and greatly Augmented. 
Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D., 
Editor of the New Edition of “The Imperial Dictionary,” 
With extensive and useful Appendices, and Illustrated by nearly 800 Wood 
Engravings. 
The ATHEN AUM says :—* Leaving out of account the unwieldy and expensive 
recent editions of Webster and Worcester, we have no hesitation in saying that 
this is by far the most useful one-volume English dictionary at present existing. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 





A BOOK WHICH EVERY IMPERIALIST SHOULD PROCURE. 


LIFE OF SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES, 


FOUNDER OF SINGAPORE, AND *. a ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LOND 
By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 
“T found it quite as absorbing as a very good novel.” 
—T. P. O'CONNOR, M.P., in the Graphic, 1898, 
“Ruled Java as no one ever ruled it before or since.’ Time 8, 1898, 


With Maps and Illustrations. ONE GUINEA. 
London: HORACE MARSHALL and SON, 





66 ” 
SELECTED POEMS. 
HON. RODEN NOEL. 
4s. 6d. net. 

“No one will deny the fact that literature in owr age is penetrated through 
and through with a sympathy for nature which we do not find in the literature 
of the last century, and which culminates in the poetry of Wordsworth, Shelley, 
and Koden Noel.”—J. A. SYMONDS. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West. 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 

to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 

onthe most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, 

and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on 
application. 
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Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch. 
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NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
6s. each. 


THE DOMINION OF DREAMS. 


FionA MACLEOD. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE CROWN. 
IDDER, 
TATTLE TALES OF CUPID. 


Paun LEICESTER ForpD. 


THE FAILURE OF THE WANDERER. 
CUARLES E. DENNY. 
THE PURITANS. 


ARLO BATES. 
Mary JOHNSTON. 


A RUSSIAN PROVINCE OF THE NORTH. 


By H. ENGELHARDT, Governor of the Province of Archar ngel. Translated 
by HENRY COOKE. Fully Illustrated, and with 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 18s. 
“There can be no doubt that the Province of Archangel is destir ed to hecome 
before longa very important commercialand navalcentre. Russia is establishing at 
Eskaterina a great naval de pot and dockyard, and railway communication has 
already brought Archangel in touch with St. Petersburg and Moscow. The 
2 nglish public have reason to W rsh for authoritative information concerning so 
little known a district of the Czar’s dominions, and accordingly they ought to 
we'?ome the xecllent translation which Messrs, Constable have just 4 ublished of 
Alexander Lageihardt’s instructive volume, ‘A Russian Province of the North’ 
(18s.), in which the author gives a graphic account of this re mote region and of 
the economic and industrial life of its inhabitants.”—Dai ly Mail. 


IMPERIAL RULE IN INDIA. By Tueoporr 


MORISON. 38. 6d. 
“The work of a keen observer and independent political thinker.”—Scotsman. 


RUPERT, PRINCE PALATINE. By Eva 


ScoTT. Illustrated, lds. net. 

“Miss Scott tells her story so thorous shly that it may be said to be now told 
once for all....It will probably take ate rank as the leading authority on 
its own subject, and will amply repay the study of all gorts of readers of hist tory.” 

“4 very mteresting aud valuable work.”’—Globe. —Scotsman. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., WESTMINSTER 
SANDS AND CO. 
EXTERNAL RELIGION: 


Its Use and Abuse. 
By the Rev. GEORGE TYRRELL, $.J 


“ Hard Sayings,” * Nova et Vetera,” &c. Crown Svo, gilt top, 3s. ¢u. 





Author of 


THE CLERGY AND THE PRAYER-BOOK. 


An Attempt to Discuss the Various Aspects of the Existing Crisis in the 
Church in a Popular aud Untechnical Manner. Crown Sve, 2s. 









New Novels. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WHITE AIGRETTE.” 
BY THE GREY SEA. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
BY HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 
THE PROCESSION OF LIFE. Crown 8vo, 6 
BY LORD GRANVILLE GORDON. 
N OOTKA : ‘ 


a Tale of Vancouver. 
astrated, cro 


MEROVECH : 


BY CECIL HARTLEY 
Crown $y, 3s. 


Fully 


a Romance of the Early Fran 


nks. 





SANDS and CO.. 12 Burleigh Street. Strand. 


HAROLD FREDERIC’S LAST NOVEL. 





Wi. Heinemann begs to announce that 


THE MARKET PLACE, 
By HAROLD FREDERIC, 


is now ready at all Libraries, Booksellers’, 
and Bookstalls, with 
Full-page Tlustrations, price Six Shillings. 


in one volume, eight 


London : WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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Publishing 
not later than the first post on Friday. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOL. (Condensed). 


BISMARCK: 
SOME SECRET PAGES OF HIS HISTORY. 


Being a Diary kept by Dr. MORITZ BUSCH during Twenty-five 
Years’ Official and Private Intercourse with the great 
Chancellor. Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 





THIRD THOUSAND. 
New Book by the Author of 
ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN. 


THE SOLITARY 
SUMMER. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GUARDIAN.—* The many friends whom Pes charming Elizabeth introduced to 
the intimac +y ot her German garden will give a hearty welcome to this companion 
volume. 





THE TRANSVAAL QUESTION. 


IMPRESSIONS OF 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 
With Maps, Svo, I4s. net. 


SOUTH AFRICA OF TO-DAY 
By Captain F. E. YOUNGHUSBAND. 


Illustrated. Svo, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE COLONIES AND THE CENTURY. By 


the Hon. Sir J. ROBINSON, K.C.M.G., late Premier of Natal. Crown Svo, 
os. net. 








NEW BOOK BY JOHN FISKE. 


THROUGH NATURE TO GOD. By Jouy 


FISKE. Globe &8ve, 3s. 6d. 
LITERATURE.— Mr. Fiske writes forcibly 
power which seldom degenerates into the hazy eloquenc 
philosophers.” 


FROM COMTE TO BENJAMIN KIDD. 


The Appeal to Biology or Evolution for Human Guidance. By ROBERT 
MACKINTOSH, B.D. (Edin.), M.A., D.D. (Glasg.) 8vo, &s. 6d. net. 

—_—- TORL.—* He is well read and he is an acute thinker....Tie value of 
the book is that it contains a £00 d many clever reflections on the details of the 
metho 1 of e evolutio n, and on the nature and limitations of it when applied to 
human society. 


yand often finely, with a rhetorical 
8 of sO many American 








MACMILLAN’S NEW & NOTABLE NOVELS. 
Crown &vo, Us. each. 
ROLF BOLDREWOOD'’s NEW NOVEL. 
WAR TO THE KNIFE ; or, Tangata Maori. 
OD SERVER. — An eminent! tery of New Zealand life full of tresh 


ntly 
attractiveness. 


RUPERT, BY THE GRACE OF GOD. 


Editer 1 and Revised by Dora GREENWELL MCCHESNEY. 


readabplezs 
rea sss 
Cad At Me 


OBSERVER .— Miss McChesney has already won g Iden opinions as a writer 
of fiction set in the stirring times of the sevente nth ceutury, and her latest 
romance should make her many new reader- ts....Miss McChesney has 
niistere ! her ‘period’ thoroughly, and tells an attrac tive ‘stor y ina very Winuing 


fashion. 
RHODA BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE GAME AND THE CANDLE. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL'S NEW NOVEL. 


RICHARD CARVEL. By the Author of “The 
Merrie Tilustr: ated 
OBSEL i A fit shen I al st ry of early American days; full of incident 
and ‘go’ and admirably v 





JESUS DELANEY. By JosepH GorDON DONNELLY. 
HUGH GWYETHEH. A Roundlhcad Cavalier. 
BEULAH MARIE DIX. 
WORLD.—“ An excellent story The 
love has no share, but there is a delicately 
spective romance, is sustained with skill.” 


By 


ft terest, in \ 


whic ch the usual element of 
and touchingly pervading retro- 
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SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, 24s. 


JUSTIN McCARTHY'S REMINISCENCES. 


“Mv. Justin MeCarthy has accomplished the difficult feat of writing at once the most interesting and the most sweet-natured ‘ Reminiscences’ which have ever 
been published by a public man, They certainly are fascinating reading.”—T'ruth. 

* Poets, painters, and politicians ; actors, actresses, and adventurers ; Bohemians, exiles. and refugees ; editors, novelists, and dramatists—all pass in procession across 
Mr. MeCarthy’s bright and sparkling pages. ‘Chey are in truth a goodly company, a striking series of pen-pictures.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“It is, so far, the book of the year, and the book of the year it is likely to remain....The public will, we are certain, vote the ‘ Reminiscences’ a charming book.” 

— Westminster Gazette, 
“One cannot attempt to give even a bare idea of the multitude of racy and sane estimates of the great people of the Victorian era. Open either of his 

two volumes at any page and you will discover something to arrest your interest.”—Duily Mai!. 


THE ROMANCE OF A PRO-CONSUL (SIR GEORGE GREY). By James MILNE. Crown 8vo, 
buckram, with Portrait, 6s. 
“The charm of the book is to be found in the graphie glimpses of his own life given in Sir George Grey's own striking phrases.”— Daily Neves. 
“Admirably written. An edifying volume. The story of a man whose individuality of character and moral uprightness exercised a unique influence upon his 
imes.”—- Daily Mail, 
“ Romance is the right word.... Intensely alive....Picturesque.”— Star. 


FLORIZEL’S FOLLY. By Joun Asirron, Author of “Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.” With 13 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 








“A volume full of matter readable and curious.” — Se ‘otsman. 


A PALADIN OF PHILANTHROPY, and other Papers. By <Avstin Dossoy, Author of 


“ Eighteenth Century Vignettes.” With 2 Illustrations. Crown &vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 











JERUSALEM: the City of seaaid and Saladin. sy WALTER ‘Besant and E. H. PALMER. 


FOURTH EDITION. With a New Chapter, a Map, and 11 Mlustrations. Small demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 





JASON, and other Stories. By B. M. Croker, Author of * Infatuation, ” &e. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NEW EDITIONS. —Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ‘ak. 


GALLANTRY BOWER: # Story of 2 Fair Impostor. By ALAN Sr. AUBYN. | THE CHANGELING. By Sir WALTER BESAN 
NIGEL FORTESCUE. By WILLIAM WESTALL. | THE STORY OF ANTONY GRACE. ByG. inne FENN. 








TRUE TALES. OF TRAVEL & ADVENTURE. By Harry pe Winpr. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“Mr. Harry de Win It " a born i iveller, and has the gift of relating diis experiences in a bright, readable manner....There is plenty of bright, graphic, and 
amusing writing throughe Worle 


AN EXILED SCOT. By H. A. Brypen. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, ( 


* An excellent story, almost too full, if that be possible, of the good things that are dei ir to the heart of the lever r of romances sy “on 


MADAME IZAN. By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6 


The narrative > is quite charming.’ World. 








THROUGH A KEYHOLE. Overheard hy Cosmo HAMILTON, Author of “'The Glamour of the e Impossible,” 


Crown svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“This is the merest trifle but it is as bright as it is trifling....Mr. Cosmo Hamilton enjoys himself thoroughly all the time, and the reader is adequately 
entertaine 1.” Daily Chronicle 


MARY UNWIN. By AL AN Sr. AUBYN, Author of * A Fellow of Trinity,” &e. With 8 Illustrations by Percy 


Tarrant. Crown &vo0, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE PRESIDENT OF BORAVIA. By Grorcr Lampert, Author of “'The Power of Gold,” &e 


Crown &Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 








NELL HAFFENDEN. By “By Ticue Hopxrxs, Author of “ Twixt Love and Duty,” &c. A New Edition. With 


8 Illustrations by C. Gregory. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 





Also by TIGHE HOPKINS.—NEW EDITIONS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 





TWIXT LOVE AND DUTY. THE INCOMPLETE ADVENTURER. THE NUGENTS OF CARRICONNA. With Frontispiece by F. Dadd. 
AS A MAN SOWS. By Wiuutam Westaui, Author of “Re d Ryvington.” A New Edition. Crown 8yo, cloth 
gilt, 65. rd: —_ 7 : _ 
Also by WILLIAM WESTALL.—NEW EDITIONS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
THE PHANTOM CITY. l THE OLD FACTORY. SONS OF BELIAL 


HER TWO MILLIONS. 
NIGEL FORTESCUE. 





A ACE. | BEN CLOUGH | TRUST-MONEY 
RED RYVINGTON. RALPH NORBRECK’ S TRUST. 





STRANGE CRIMES. (True Stories.) By W ILLIAM Ww ESTALL. Crown 8yvo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NOVELS BY EMILE. ZOLA A.—Crown §&vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 




















THE FORTUNE OF THE ROUGONS. | MONEY. | HIS EXCELLENCY. | DOCTOR PASCAL. | LOURDES, 
THE DRAM SHOP. | FAT AND THIN. THE DREAM. | THE DOWNFALL. ROME. | PARIS. 
NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A gree WITNESS. By FRANK BARRETT. INTERFERENCE. By B. M.CroKER. | BILLY BELLEW. By W. F. Norris. 
THE |} ASTER CRAFTSMAN. By sir WALTER A THIRD PERSON. By B. M. Croker. THE a, OF THE TEN. By W. CLARE 
APRIL’S LADY. By Mrs. HuNGERFORD. 
THE City ‘OF REFUGE. By Sir WALTER BESANT. PETER’S WIFE. By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. THE LAST "ENTRY. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 





THE RED SHIRTS : a Tale of ‘““The Terror.” By Pau Gavnor. Translated by Joun DE VILLIERS. 


With a Frontispiece by S. L. Wood. A New Edition. Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


G. MANVILLE FENN’S NOVELS.—NEW EDITIONS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 








A hd SS a a DOVECOTE. THE cst OF AILSA GRAY. | THE NEW MISTRESS. 
COMMODORE JUNK. | i THE MASTER OF THE CEREMONIES. | WITNESS TO THE DEED. 
CURSED BY A FORTUNE. THE STORY OF ANTONY GRACE. THE TIGER LILY. | THE WHITE VIRGIN. 
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